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SOME ANARCHIST PORTRAITS. 


I aman anarchist. I have known intimately most of those who have 
carried on the propaganda by word of mouth and by writing, and 
also by deed : and if I disallow the epithet of “ anarchist,’’ as applied 
to certain acts of equivocal individuals, I am not the less convinced 
that social problems need, at certain moments, to be solved by force, 
when other means are ineffective. I love and admire Vaillant, for 
instance, just as some English republicans love and admire Cromwell, 
who also was a regicide. But I do not believe that rascality has 
anything to do with an agitation which is intellectual as well as 
revolutionary, and I feel indignant when ignorant journalists bestow 
upon all my co-religionists the title of “miscreants.” I will endea- 
vour in the following pages to remove some popular misconceptions 
regarding the true meaning of the word ‘‘anarchist,’’ by giving some 
account of the anarchists who have lately been attracting the 
attention of Europe. 


A few days ago the French Assizes pronounced certain men, whose 
very appearance contradicted the imputation of vulgar crime, to be 
‘affiliated to an association of malefactors.” One of them, Jean 
Grave, a shoemaker, who was first a printer and then a publicist, is 
one of the most astounding logicians of our time; another, Sébastian 
Faure, is a most talented orator; others, like Fénélon and Chatel, 
are young writers gifted with biting pens. As the English and 
French newspapers were only able to give very summary and 
incomplete, and in some cases even inaccurate, information about them, 
I believe that it may interest the reader to have a sketch of their 
true physical and moral being. 

Men have talked of Marat’s cellar: history shall speak one day 
of Grave’s garret. To reach this “ malefactor” you had to go down 
the plebeian Rue Mouffetard, lately inhabited chiefly by rag-pickers, 
and to stop before a high, narrow house ; then you had to climb four 
very steep staircases, and finally, take a “ branch-line,” as it were, 
leading to a fifth, which was in the way of convenience very like the 
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famous ladder of Jacob. You did not ring—because there was no 
bell—but opened the door (the key was always in the lock) ; 
you entered a room, which was furnished with a table and two chairs, 
and found yourself in the presence of a man of about thirty-five 
years of age, short but robust, slightly stout, with a gentle, rather 
sad face, who was invariably dressed in a long black blouse. This 
was Grave, the workman-philosopher, the director and soul of the 
Révolte, the organ of Elisée Reclus and Kropotkine. He lived there, 
in the midst of innumerable collections of pamphlets and newspapers, 
simple, silent, indefatigable. Outward life did not seem to reach 
him, so much was he absorbed in the labour of thought. I often 
said to myself, “ He is a hermit of the Middle Ages, who forgot to die 
eight hundred years ago.” And yet this hermit in his garret fulfilled 
for twelve years a task of administration from which many of our 
ronds-de-cuir would shrink aghast. 

Horace, had he lived again in our age, would at once have 
recognised the type of his vir justus ac propositi tena in Jean Grave, 
who has all the firmness and immobility of the rocks of Auvergne, 
his native country. Though gentleness itself in private life, the work- 
man-sociologist has raised many storms by the extreme dogmatism 
of his reasoning. We once engaged in a furious controversy on a 
purely theoretical question, and the intercession of Sainte Pélagie,* 
patron-goddess of revolutionary writers, was needed in order to bring 
about a frank reconciliation. It is a strange fact that this morose- 
mannered logician never unbent so much as when in prison, where 
he gained the love and esteem even of the governor. 

How different in physical and moral attributes, though allied in 
ideas, is Sébastian Faure! At the time of the great Revolution he 
would have been a Girondin with Vergniaud and Barbaroux. He 
is, indeed, a Girondin by birth as well as by his physical and mental 
characteristics. Between thirty-five and thirty-six years of age, he 
is above middle height, is prematurely bald, dresses irreproachably, 
has very lively black eyes, with a smiling face, elegant manners, and 
oratorical powers of the first rank. He always used to carry his 
audience with him, especially the women, a success he did not 
disdain, for he was the Lovelace of anarchy. The harmonious and 
caressing voice, in which he poured forth artistic periods, and clothed 
ideas, often of an abstract nature, with a fascinating charm, ravished 
the musically-gifted among the dowrgeois, some of whom accepted the 
subject matter because of the form in which it was delivered, whilst 
others applauded the anarchist lecturer as they would have applauded 
an excellent tenor. Faure had less hold on the working-men, who 
were chiefly preoccupied with the ¢erre-d-ferre questions of their 
syndicates. 

(1) The prison of Sainte-Pdlagie at Paris is the place of detention for political 
prisoners. 
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By the side of these two men, the gentleman-orator and the 
working-man writer, were others who were accused of rash criticisms 
of the social state. None of these so-called criminals had a stain on 
their character or honour; but a half-dozen individuals were 
coupled with them who were accused of vulgar crimes, such as 
burglary and picking pockets—perhaps wrongly: at any rate, only 
two of the latter, who, it must be said, denied their guilt to the last, 
were found guilty, The obvious intention, however, was to attempt 
to degrade men of intellect, who, whatever judgment the public 
may pass on their ideas, have none the less enunciated a new 
philosophy and a new morality, by associating them with robbers of 
strong-boxes. 

In order to give a more complete study of anarchist personalities, or 
rather characteristics, I shall now proceed to discuss, not the theorists, 
but the men who have of late acquired a blood-stained notoriety by 
their acts ; I mean Ravachol, Vaillant, Henry, and Caserio. The three 
first constitute a kind of moral trilogy, in which Ravachol represents 
especially force of character, Vaillant that emotional sentiment which 
was so common among the revolutionists of 1848, and Henry intel- 
lectuality. As for Caserio, whom I did not know personally,’ he seems 
to have been a special type. 

To begin with the first in date. The bizarre Boulangist move- 
ment, which was half-democratic, half-conservative, disconcerted 
wid dislocated the various authoritative socialist groups, that had 
ulready been thrown into confusion by the electoral struggles ; Bou- 
langism then died away, and gave place to a clerical agitation, 
veiled under a pretext of anti-semitism, when some anarchists, 
weary of waiting indefinitely for the hour of revolution, took the 
offensive. On the lst May, 1891, Decamps, a man of great energy 
and strong convictions, gave the signal for a working-man’s demon- 
stration headed by the red flag, at Levallois-Perret, near Paris. An 
attack was made upon them by the police and gendarmerie, and, 
after an obstinate defence, Decamps and two of his companions were 
made prisoners. The handling they underwent at the police-station 
was an outrage upon humanity; they were, besides, condemned to 
several years’ imprisonment. But in the shadow of the future stood 
their avenger, Kcenigstein-Ravachol. 

There are strange coincidences. To French or even to Latin ears 
the three syllables, Ra-va-chol, sound menacingly, and one may say, 
symbolically ; they seem to breathe revolt and hatred. In physical 
appearance, he was a man about thirty years old, of good and mus- 
cular figure, with an energetic, proud expression of face, a well- 
formed forehead, and deep-set, resolute eyes. The whole impression 
produced was that emphatically of a man, if not refined, at any 

(1) According to the newspaper reports, Caserio asserted on his trial that he had 
written to me, but I never received his letter. 
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rate intelligent. Most of the real terrorists, and even of the anar- 
chist agitators—not those wretched persons who make an idea serve 
as a veil to conceal their selfish and interested acts—have resembled 
one another physically by the peculiarity of their gaze, which is as 
piercing as a blade of steel, and is illumined by the inner radiance 
of a strong conviction that is liable to degenerate into fanaticism. 

Born at the lowest depth of the proletarian stratum, with German 
blood in his veins, as his other name of Kcenigstein indicates, Rava- 
chol was one of those disconcerting and astounding personalities who, 
according to the epoch in which they live and the sphere in which 
they move, may leave behind them the reputation of a hero or a 
bandit. His first acts provoked the wrath of the Révo/te, a journal 
whose morality was the more relentless in that its source was 
derived, not from social conventions, which are often hypocritical, 
but from the inmost depths of conscience. Ravachol, after a rough 
life as a manual labourer, had gained by robbery the means denied 
him by regular work; he had manufactured counterfeit coin, had 
plundered the hoardings of an old hermit, and even strangled the 
unfortunate man—involuntarily, he said—whilst endeavouring to 
stifle his cries; he had, moreover, violated a tomb in search of 
jewellery. How could the party of social renovation, the party of the 
philosopher Kropotkine, of the illustrious geographer, Reclus, of 
the jurist, Merlino, have done otherwise than indignantly repudiate 
such acts and those who committed them ? 

I remember the feeling aroused about the beginning of 1892, when 
the Révolte exposed the early deeds of Ravachol, and stigmatised him 
a robber and murderer. A young man, nineteen years old, who, 
with all his seriousness and determination of manner, had still some- 
thing of the schoolboy about him, came to see me that day, and, 
pointing to the journal that lay open on my desk, said, “‘ We should 
make an end of these people who dishonour our party; robbers are 
too cowardly ever to become revolutionists; they want to exploit 
others and live comfortably in bourgeois style, they don’t think of 
sacrificing their lives for ideas.” And as he spoke with suppressed 
passion in his tones, his great black eyes flashed fire. 

Some time passed ; the explosions of the Boulevard St. Germain 
and the Rue de Clichy occurred. The name of the audacious terrorist, 
who attacked the houses of the magistrates, by whom Decamps and his 
friends had been sentenced, was already in everybody’s mouth. The 
same young man, who had repudiated Ravachol as a common criminal, 
also blamed him formally as a dynamiter. “Such acts,’ he peremptorily 
declared, ‘“ do us the greatest harm with the masses, who know nothing 
about our own journals, and only know what the ordinary news- 
papers say. A real anarchist, like Padlewsky, goes and strikes his 
particular enemy down; he does not dynamite houses where there are 
women, children, workmen, and domestic servants.””’ The name of 
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the young man? .... Emile Henry! He justified the prediction 
of one of my friends, “ Emile has the temperament of a Nihilist; he 
will perpetrate some terrible deed and end on the scaffold.” The 
intellectual Emile Henry, who rejected Ravachol as a coreligionist 
with such vehemence was destined, in a few months’ time, to follow 
in the footsteps of that illiterate enthusiast. 

The fight for and against Ravachol was a hot one; there were 
only a few of us who reserved our judgment till we edd full know- 
ledge of the facts of the case. Without denying the sensation pro- 
duced by an individual act, which is often useful to the propaganda, 
we never concealed from ourselves the fact that it far from sufficed 
to bring about a desirable transformation of society; we had quite 
different ideas from those of Ravachol as to the proper tactics to be 
pursued in the struggle. Still, we did not think we had a right to 
insult a man, lhoenutes dubious his deeds might be, who seemed to 
have acted from conviction and disinterestedness, and who was about 
to pay the penalty with his head. 

We afterwards congratulated ourselves, for, as we soon heard from 
sources beyond suspicion, Ravachol, the robber and murderer of the 
hermit of Chambles, the coiner of base money and violator of tombs, 
had never kept for himself the money he had appropriated. Instead 
of settling down in some far-off unknown spot, and living as a 
respectable bourgeois, which is the dream of so many vulgar mis- 
creants, he used the money exclusively for the relief of the unfortu- 
nate poor, and for the propagation of ideas which he believed to be 
just; thus risking his life in order to upset the social scheme, like 
Samson, who pulled down upon himself the temple of the Philistines. 

This appreciation of Ravachol, which is not inspired in the least 
by any sentiment of idolatry for the man, may perhaps seem like 
the perverted judgment of arank demagogue. I confess, however, 
that without going so far as the poet Paillette, and beatifying 
Ravachol under the name of “ Ravachol-Jesus,” I much prefer this 
uncultured proletarian, who was perfectly sincere in his savage 
revolt, to a good prince like Titus, who caused one hundred thousand 
Jews to be massacred or sold; or to a hero, like Turenne, who ravaged 
the Palatinate with fire and sword; or to a brave general, like the 
Marquis de Galiffet, whom everyone salutes, although his hands are 
stained with the blood of the Federal prisoners he killed at La 
Muette. Others, such as Pallas, Vaillant, and Caserio, may attract 
me more; but it is not for me to show myself more pitiless towards 
a man who died with sincere faith in his own righteousness than the 
anti-revolutionary writers, to many of whom Ravachol no longer 
seems a mere brigand. 

“ But how about the hermit of Chambles?” I one day asked 
Ravachol’s most intimate friend. 

“ He had no intention whatever of killing him ; he had even chosen 
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for his deed the hour of noon, when he supposed the old miser would 
have gone as usual to beg in the town. Unfortunately, the old man 
had kept to his bed either from illness or his great age, and, on 
perceiving the intruder, began to cry out. Ravachol was taken by sur- 
prise and lost his head; he rushed upon the hermit to make him keep 
quiet, and gripped his neck—a little too hard. He made no scruple 
about taking away the money of a parasite, who lived by exploiting 
the public stupidity ; but fate would have it that in spite of himself 
he should become an assassin. After this accidental murder, he was 
for a long time very taciturn—quite a different man.” 

“ Ravachol,” continued his friend, ‘‘ had curious ideas about many 
things, especially about work and robbery. He held it to be a 
cowardice to submit for ever to work, when it does not suffice to 
give the workman a certain amount of well-being, but to abandon 
work definitively for robbery he thought lowered the social rebel to 
the level of the exploiter, and he wished for a combination of the 
two. ‘We should take from the rich,’ he used to say, ‘as much as 
we need in order to escape living like brute beasts, but we should not 
go further; let us remain workers.’”? Proudhon, who proclaimed, 
after Brissot, that ‘‘ property is robbery,” had, doubtless, not foreseen 
the existence of such a disciple. 

Here, too, is a specimen of Ravachol’s written thought: “If a 
man, when he is in work, is without the necessaries of life, what can 
he do when he is out of work? His only course is to die of hunger. 
In that case, a few words of pity will be uttered over his corpse. Let 
others be content with such a fate. I could not be. I might have 
begged. It is cowardly and degrading. It is even punished by law, 
which regards misery asa crime. I preferred to turn contrabandist, 
coiner of counterfeit money, and murderer.” 

Observe once more that he did not keep the stolen money for his 
personal use, though he might have been able to live well on it. It 
is characteristic of all anarchist terrorists that they are both sober 
and continent in every respect; they are too strongly possessed by 
the passion of the idea to linger over vulgar pleasures. Ravachol 
did not even smoke ; he was fond of reading, and used sometimes to 
write down his impressions in a hesitating hand, with many mistakes 
in the spelling. There was much feeling expressed in them. 

This may appear strange. But it was so. The man of terror 
poured forth his soul in effusions and emotions which were not 
discoverable in Emile Henry, the refined youth who was incom- 
parably his superior from the intellectual point of view. Chau- 
martin, who was the accomplice of Ravachol in his dynamite 
exploits, and subsequently turned informer, said of him: ‘‘ He was 
very kind. He taught my little children to read, and cut out figures 
to amuse them.” 

At Montbrison, when Ravachol was tried for the murder of the 
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hermit, he was confronted with the son of his mistress, who sobbed 
at seeing him. 

“Was he in the habit of beating you ? ” asked the president. 

“Never! he was very gentle with mother and me.” And as he 
listened Ravachol, who up till then had not shown a moment’s weak- 
ness—Ravachol, who died holding his head high and menacingly— 
fell to weeping, as he thought of the past, and perhaps of the fate in 
store for this child he loved so well. 

In conclusion, I will quote a little-known incident typical of the 
man. About two months before his arrest, Ravachol, who had just 
given away three-quarters of the contents of his purse to help a 
common cause, came upon a poor little girlin the Rue Rochechouart. 
He stopped, struck with pity at seeing her so scantily clothed. Her 
shoes were in the most wretched plight; they were old pumps, 
drilled with holes, from which the naked heel protruded. The 
murderer of the hermit went up to the little girl, took her by the hand, 
brought her to a shoemaker, and bought her a pair of boots for 
seven francs. He himself was left without a sou, but he was happy 
at heart, and smiled with content as he watched the child’s delight. 

Such traits as these, which were not rare in the life of Ravachol, 
explain why, after he had been denounced by certain anarchist 
philosophers, he was not only absolved but actually crowned with 
glory even by writers belonging to the bourgeoisie, and why also anar- 
chists, who had contemplated a quite different course of action for 
their party, and conceived a practical programme, consisting in 
movements of the masses in conjunction with individual efforts, did 
not level anathemas at the rebel, who had suffered much before 
dying at the hands of the law. 

The rough-hewn personality of Ravachol was succeeded by the 
more tender though energetic Vaillant. Vaillant, whose character 
inspired sympathy in the hostile press itself, which declared in 
favour of his reprieve, was applauded in our camp without re- 
crimination or reserve. His deed was accomplished with such 
clearness and precision of purpose, was so free from all ambiguous 
or painful consequences, that we all joined in a chorus of praise. 

Auguste Vaillant was born at Méziéres on the 27th of September, 
1861, the son of Joséphine Rouyer, a poor working-woman, and an 
insipidly handsome gendarme, who was fickle in his amours, and too 
much a man of order to trouble himself about the bastard he had 
brought into the world. He had the generosity, indeed, to give 
the child his name—but nothing more. The father of the anar- 
chist is at the present time an official receiver at Olizy, a small town- 
ship in the department of the Aisne; and, although married, he is 
fond of telling the boobies, who admire his handsome presence and 
victorious moustache, about the bonnes fortunes of his younger days. 
When the son he had abandoned was struggling in the most dreadful 
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misery, and when later on he had revolted against the social order 
which was crushing him, and was finally condemned to the scaffold, 
his father showed no trace of pity or even of interest in him. It is 
not with impunity that a man becomes a gendarme ! 

I remember Vaillant as if he were standing before me now, instead 
of lying beheaded in the cemetery of Ivry. I can see him with his 
gentle, even somewhat timid look, and his manner, which was easy 
and familiar as soon as he felt a reciprocal sympathy, but never 
coarse. His figure was well-knit and erect, a little above the middle 
height ; and the slightly military cut of his chestnut hair, his mous- 
tache and beard, combined to lend his kindly face an expression of 
manly strength. His voice was singularly beautiful, and was heard 
at its best in some sentimental ballad or thrilling revolutionary hymn 
chanted in the company of his comrades. 

The future anarchist grew up in misery, and he never escaped it up 
to the last day of his life. He received a gratuitous education, which 
he bettered later on by dint of reading. Astronomy, in particular, 
attracted him. This science of immensity, which reduces to a futile 
nothingness both our globe and the human insects crawling over its 
surface, was later on to inspire the dynamiter with the following 
peroration to the defence he read before the tribunal which presently 
condemned him to death :— 


‘** And now, gentlemen, whatever may be the punishment to which you con- 
demn me, I care not; for as I gaze upon this assembly with the eyes of 
reason, I cannot help smiling when I see you, mere atoms lost in the sum total 
of matter, that reason because you happen to have a prolongation of the 
spinal marrow, wishing to arrogate to yourselves the right of judging one of 
your kind. Ah, gentlemen, of how little account are your assembly and your 
verdict in the history of humanity, and of how little account, too, is humanity 
in the vortex which is carrying it through immensity, where it is doomed to 
vanish, or rather to be transformed, in order to recommence the same history 
und the same acts, by reason of the eternal play of the cosmic forces which are 
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renewed and transformed to infinity ! 
Vaillant’s will contained this clause :— 


‘* As I have always in my lifetime done my best to render service to science 
in particular and to humanity in general, let it be the same at my death. Tet 
my body be handed over for medical purposes as soon as possible after my 
execution, in order that the semi-vital phenomena which disappear immediately 
after the disaggregation of the molecules may be studied in proper time.” 


Vaillant, who was a hard worker, followed a number of trades, 
without getting rich in any. One day, however, being without 
either work or bread, he asked for alms, and the future rebel was 
condemned for begging. The same self-satisfied persons who cried 
shame at Ravachol for stealing when he was without bread, heaped 
insults upon Vaillant for asking alms when he was without work 
and dying of hunger. But patience! he did not always beg for his 
bread. The first time he begged humbly and constrained his rebel- 
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lious pride to silence, because his straightforward mind did not yet 
cherish any doubt as to the rightfulness of the social order: the 
cruel misery he endured seemed to him as it were inevitable, inhe- 
rent in the lot of sad humanity, and irremediable. Later on, he 
found himself in a situation no less awful, even more so, because he 
had a woman for his companion, and a child whom he saw to be on the 
verge of death. But by that time the brain of the proletarian had 
developed, his anarchist education had been completed. He no 
longer supplicated, he hurled a bomb at the rulers of the republic, 
at those he considered responsible for the disturbance of the social 
equilibrium. 

Among other professions, he was once a grocer’s assistant. It 
was about this time that, with his inquiring and sentimental turn 
of. mind, he went over to socialism, which was then free from 
the political struggles in which it is foundering to-day, and which 
proclaimed the principle of universal happiness and the advent of a 
new morality. He took up the cause with all his soul, as eighteen 
hundred years earlier he would have taken up Christianity. He was 
not yet acquainted with Proudhon, Karl Marx, Spencer and Kropot- 
kine, the great sociologists ; he had only read and repeatedly re-read 
some popular pamphlets which he purchased for a few sous, and 
which fertilised his eager brain with ideas as yet unknown to him, 
and made his loving heart beat fast. From that time forward 
Vaillant felt all the ardour of a propagandist : he wished to initiate 
his brothers in misery into the truths which had just been revealed 
to him. He left his little berth, the fixed salary attaching to which 
was enough, however, for him to live on, and undertook the business 
of a broker. His only prospect was that of a commission on business 
transacted. ‘ What is the worth of bread without the life of the 
heart and mind?” he used often to say. 

IIe had chosen this work because it enabled him to spread the 
new evangel among those he visited under the pretext of offer- 
ing them coffee and other food-stuffs. At the houses of those who 
showed themselves averse from sociological controversy he left, as if 
he had forgotten them, pamphlets of propaganda, such as La Loi des 
Salaires, or advanced newspapers like Le Cri du Peuple. The eight- 
eenth arrondissement, which is inhabited partly by working people, 
partly by artists, and is accessible to all criticisms of the social order 
or proposals of reform, was the principal scene of his efforts. ‘It is 
true I Lave only earned twelve franes in my week,” said Vaillant 
one day to a comrade of cooler temperament, who was trying to 
convince him that his zeal was hurtful to his interests, “ but I made 
three ‘adepts.’”’ The whole man is in that phrase; it is the same 
man who, on the 8th December, 1893, when he had become an 
unarchist, and was on the eve of perpetrating the deed which cost him 
his life, wrote to a friend : — 
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**It is almost impossible for me to escape to-morrow, nor will it require 
much time to institute the necessary legal proceedings and to condemn me. I 
should be much astonished if I saw the budding of another spring. I confront 
death with a tranquil mind; is it not the refuge of the disillusioned? But at 
least I shall die with the satisfaction of having done what I could to hasten the 
approach of the new era; and there is only one thing I wish for, that on the 
dissolution of my body all my atoms may be diffused throughout mankind and 
transmit to them the anarchist virus, in order to hasten the coming of the 
society of the future.” 


It is difficult to unite for a long time the cult of subversive ideas 
with that of debit and credit. Vaillant made some proselytes and 
very few clients; the alternatives were to die of hunger or to seek 
other employment. 

About the year 1886 the gendarme’s son was a credulous socialist, 
believing in the absolute good faith of the chefs de chapelles, who 
dissemble a boundless ambition under an appearance of humanita- 
rianism. He revered Malon, admired Jules Guesde, waxed enthu- 
siastic over the revolutionary disciples of Blanqui, and vaguely 
divined that Reclus was a great philosopher. When a short-lived 
weekly paper was started, with the misleading title of LZ’ Union 
Socialiste, Vaillant, who was happy to see brothers united who 
had long been hostile to one another, at once set to work for it 
industriously without remuneration, and offered to undertake the 
editorship, although the only prospect was that he would be put in 
prison. The erstwhile impetuous director of the paper subsequently 
sobered down ; he became a municipal councillor, will be a deputy 
to-morrow ; and to fill up the interval between now and the time 
when he will have them shot down, he preaches resignation to those 
whom he once excited to revolt. 

Vaillant’s frank and loyal nature made him a valuable subordinate 
for those who, under the pretext of wishing to concentrate forces, 
chiefly desired to drill the electors into voting regiments. He saw 
no evil purpose in it himself, and imagined that the delay in the 
fusion of the different socialist groups arose from simple misunder- 
standings, whereas, though in name they were certainly socialist, in 
point of fact they were aiming at absolutely different ends, the one 
party at the dictatorship of a Fourth Estate, the other at the com- 
plete independence of the individual. Quite in the natural course of 
events he became secretary of “La fédération des groupes indépen- 
dants.”” It was then that I made his acquaintance. 

A wine-merchant’s saloon, which has since become famous, but 
was then very little known—the Salle Horel—situated in one of the 
narrow, densely populated streets of the guartier du Temple, was the 
social seat of the “ Federation.” At the bottom of the long, narrow, 
badly-lit room, which was furnished with some twenty benches, was 
a small platform with a table and chair; that was the official desk. 
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Vaillant, who did not yet contemplate individual action, used to sit 
there with a serious and modest air ; he was even rather embarrassed 
at being more conspicuous than the others; he spoke little—-he 
liked to talk among intimates, but was not an orator—and devoted 
his whole energy to the writing of a work, which was as fastidious 
as it was futile. Few of the French socialists and even anarchists 
have escaped the cacoethes scribendi. About forty groups had de- 
clared their adhesion to the “ Federation,’ which gave a good sum 
tstal of members on paper; but as soon as the first fire was over, 
the greater part of them, with a peculiarly French mobility of mind, 
had begun thinking of other things, and did not even see to their being 
represented at the meetings. Only about twenty socialists, among 
whom were two or three veterans of the Commune and some intend- 
ing candidates, continued to attend. 

“‘ We will now call over the names of the groups present, fellow- 
citizens,” Vaillant announced, after patiently waiting a good hour 
for the laggards. And he began calling out the names, which, as 
a rule, smacked strongly of metaphor: “La Sentinelle ... la 
Barricade . . . les Communistes libertaires ... les Egaux.. . 
les Cosmopolites.” Scarcely half of them replied “ Présent.” Then, 
giving way to some good speaker, the secretary listened with the 
rapt attention of a neophyte, or bravely busied himself in a com- 
plicated calculation as to the subscriptions due from the different 
groups. It would have been as easy to fill the cask of the Danaids 
as to make that budget balance ! 

When the Cosmopolite group, which we had just created, entered 
the Salle Horel one evening, represented by the greater part of its 
members, Vaillant was at first filled with exultation and then 
alarmed. He exulted, because he saw young and enthusiastic 
recruits joining the cause of emancipation and solidarity which he 
loved. He was alarmed because the new-comers: seemed to him 
possessed of a restless activity, which, by diverting the groups from 
their regular circle of routine, might break up the apparent homo- 
geneity, which he made it his earnest task to maintain. The latter 
feeling prevailed with him. He was afraid of being involved in an 
adventurous but unprofitable course of action; so the future dyna- 
miter, who later on was to throw all the theoretical anarchists into the 
shade by a fait accompli, ended by sending in his resignation. 

He was a brave man, as his behaviour at the scaffold abundantly 
proved, but he was also profoundly humane. He abhorred useless 
violence—a sentiment which appears even when, tired of struggles 
and sufferings, he prepared for the deed which cost him his head. 
At the last moment his intention was not to kill but to warn, and, 
instead of bullets, he only put nails in his bomb. How different from 
this sentimental proletarian was young Emile Henry, who was of 
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bourgeois extraction. He treated Vaillant as an imbécile, and 
coolly informed the judges, who stood aghast at his audacity: “As 
for me, I wanted to kill!” 

I saw Vaillant again later on in another assembly hall at the Café 
de la Cigogne, where Socialist and Anarchist lecturers used to wage 
wordy warfare before an audience, not altogether derived from the 
working-classes. By this time, after an unhappy marriage, the issue 
of which was a daughter, and a voyage to America, where he had only 
met with deception and disappointment as the reward of ceaseless 
toil, the ex-editor of the Union Socialiste had evolved into an anar- 
chist. He was not one of the noisy kind, nor did he ever make a 
speech, but he followed all the debates attentively. 

It was about this time that he put to paper the following verses, 
under the title of “ Réves étoilés.”’ If they do not reveal a poet of 
the first rank, at any rate they give expression to noble sentiments. 


‘* Ami, pourquoi douter, car l’aurore s’enflamme, 
Les peuples vont briser le joug des oppresseurs. 
Hourrah! cent fois hourrah! le genre humain proclame 
Les fronti¢res bas et les nations scours. 


‘“TAutorité n’est plus, l’7Humanité s’avance, 
Guidée en son chemin par la saine raison, 
La Science fournit a l"homme l’abondance, 
L’on n’entend dans les airs que rires et chansons. 


‘* Allons, réjouis-toi, car voici l’Harmonie, 
Le régne de justice et de fraternité, 
La terre heureuse, enfin, dans sa course infinie, 
Emporte son bonheur parmi l’immensité.” 


It would take too much space to follow Vaillant in his travels and his 
trials. Vaillant was no more able to make a fortune in America than 
in England. He had not the necessary qualities; he had a scrupulous 
conscience, which his extreme sensibility rendered yet more tender. 
His wife, tired of a life of struggle and privation, abandoned him. 
On his return to France he made the acquaintance of the woman who, 
without sharing his convictions, became his devoted companion and 
a loving mother to little Sidonie. 

The bitter struggle for life then began again, more bitter than 
ever. The unfortunate man “did the impossible” in order to support 
the two beings who were dear to him. He worked for two weeks at 
the Lebaudy refinery, and earned three francs a day by carrying 
burning sugar-loafs against his chest. ‘ There’s too much of this ex- 
ploiting,” he said in exasperation to the workmen who listened to him 
dumbfoundered ; “ how is it you don’t blow up this dungeon ?”’ 
Nevertheless, he went on working, the more wretched for the activity 
of his thought, and accepted every kind of task and pay in order to 
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keep those he loved from dying of starvation. He worked with one 
master for twenty francs a week. He said at his trial in court: “I 
threw myself at his feet, entreating him on behalf of my dear ones 
who were dying of hunger; he answered that he had only taken 
me into his service, not my wife and my daughter. I had no longer 
any shoes; I wore an old pair of goloshes I had picked up in the 
street.” 

At length Vaillant, weary of the struggle and suffering—Vaillant, 
who felt the very soul of all the disinherited throbbing within him, 
who cried to his judges: “The explosion of my bomb was not only 
the cry of the rebel Vaillant, but that of a whole class claiming its 
rights””—Vaillant rose up and smote society at its head. The pro- 
letarian placed himself on a plane with the regicides by attacking the 
rulers of the republic. On the 9th December, 1893, a bomb exploded 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Of all the anarchist attempts, committed within the short period 
of two years, that of Vaillant alone was unrestrictedly approved by 
the masses, the easily-moved, simple-natured masses that blindly 
follow their instincts, that hate and despise their masters, without 
having the courage to overthrow them. On the occasion of each new 
parliamentary scandal—and they were not a few !—you heard men, 
without a suspicion of anti-governmental tendency exclaim openly, 
“Ts no one going to blow them up?” and when they heard what 
had happened they contentedly murmured, “At last!” Very 
different was the impression produced two months later by the deed 
of Emile Henry. 

Vaillant was taken in charge and tried. Even when about to 
be executed his delicacy of feeling was conspicuous. He wrote to 
excuse himself for having in a private letter, which had become 
public property, called by her Christian name the wife of an 
anarchist who had done him a service. Finally, he was executed, 
in spite of the attempt to rouse a strong public feeling in his favour. 
On the same day his tomb was covered with flowers, whilst the 
Duchess d’Uzés contended with obscure plebeians for the honour of 
educating the young Sidonie. 

tavachol and Vaillant, born .deep down in the stratum of the 
disinherited, represented the one force of character, the other senti- 
mentality. A third was about to appear, of a very different order. 
Theirs were simple-hearted natures, his was purely intellectual. 
Unlike his predecessors, although he fought against the bourgeoisie, 
to which by birth he belonged, he felt much more disdain than love 
for the people. 

Emile Henry was born in the environs of Barcelona, at Saint 
Martin de Provensal, on the 26th September, 1872. He was there- 
fore only twenty-one years old when he was guillotined on the 21st 
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May, 1894: twenty-one years! the age of love, ambition, golden 
dreams! He was the youngest of all the propagandists by deed who 
ended on the scaffold; the others had reached their thirtieth year, the 
revolutionary age, at which Robespierre, Danton, Desmoulins! , and 
Babeuf died. 

Fortuné Henry, Emile’s father,was once a member of the Commune. 
Hie was condemned to death by default and lived therefore in exile. 
His child learnt from his lips the unforgettable scenes of the Année 
Terrible: the first siege of Paris, which was so long and so sad ; the 
hunger, the cold, the weakness and treachery of the Government ; 
the capitulation ; the wrath of the masses and their indignation when 
the ruraux of the National Assembly threatened to add to their mis- 
fortunes by the restoration of the monarchy; the second siege of Paris 
by the same French troops as had lowered their arms before Prussia ; 
the fight at the barricades, the fires, the fusillades, the twenty 
thousand® prisoners of both sexes and all ages, the greater part of 
whom had not even fought, who were massacred by the victors, 
thirty-three thousand who were sent to the hulks, six thousand who 
were transported to New Caledonia, the overflowing prisons and order 
established, as at Warsaw, with streams of blood. How could the 
son of a man thus condemned to death do other than “see red,” or, 
like so many other sons of Communists, cherish in his young heart 
the idea of revenge ? 

The father of Emile was a man of sensitive nerves, who had 
suffered from brain fever; his mother was a Spaniard, with the 
temperament of her race. From them their son inherited a refined 
nature with an indomitable will apparently belied by a frail form. 
The future dynamiter was gifted with superior abilities and a burning 
enthusiasm for lofty ideas combined with an unbridled imagination. 
The thirst for knowledge fevered his young brain. His success 
at school was remarkable. At sixteen years of age he brilliantly 
passed the examinations for the baccalauréat és sciences, and was 
admitted to the examinations for the Ecole Polytechnique, in which 
he only failed through the vindictive temper of a professor. The 
professor’s course of lectures had been interrupted by one of the 
young men throwing small bombes puantes full of assafwtida. Emile 
Henry was wrongly suspected of this schoolboy’s joke, but was too 
proud to denounce ‘the author of it, and was consequently prevented 
from entering the Ecole Polytechnique. It is well to note this little 
fact, which had a decisive influence on the destinies of the young 
man, by launching him into the struggle for life, and perhaps putting 
the idea of a bomb into his brain, 

(i) Desmoulins answered the public prosecutor, who asked him his age: ‘“ Thirty- 
three years, the age of the sans-culotte Jesus.”’ 

(2) According to legend, thirty-five thousand, but the number is exaggerated. 
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This insatiable enthusiast for science, who, by overworking his 
brain, caught a terrible fever when a child, and remained blind 
for three months, plunged into the most perplexing philosophic 
speculations. What is matter? What is mind? Are psychical 
phenomena regulated by universal law in the same way as the 
physical? Is death the annihilation of the Ego? The result was that 
Emile Henry lost his footing and fell into the abyss of Spiritualism, 
even became a “medium of incarnations,” and wasted his health un- 
hesitatingly in exhausting experiments, because he longed for know- 
ledge. But his good faith rebelled against the frauds he discovered ; 
he left the Spiritualists, though he did not discontinue his investi- 
gations into the unknown. Edgar Poe was one of his favourite 
authors; he launched into occultism, argued about telepathic and 
table-rapping phenomena, the truth of which he admitted, though 
not their supernaturalism, and frightened the sceptics who listened 
to him by his extraordinary faculty of insight. He still believed in 
1892 in the influence of the stars on human destiny. 

“ Come, come, Emile,’’ I sometimes said to him, “ don’t let us return 
to the Middle Ages.” 

“ But nothing is less bound up with ignorance and blind faith 
than the real occultism,” he used to retort. ‘ Look at the marvellous 
powers of the Indian fakirs, which are inexplicable for the great 
mass of savants, and yet very real.’ 

“Have you seen them P”’ 

“ Jacolliot gives an account of them.” 

“‘T should prefer to see them myself.” 

“Some savants, like Crookes and Gilbert, who are more indepen- 
dent than the rest, admit these phenomena to be true. Believe me, 
esotericism does not contradict science, but anticipates it ” 

As Henry spoke thus, his countenance would become radiant with 
that exaltation which a vulgar nature never experiences, and which 
may lead to madness or to some stroke of genius. 

In spite of everything, the young man was forced by straitened 
family circumstances into a profession the least in harmony with his 
tastes. He entered the shop of a large linendraper, and expended his 
keen intellectual faculties, and his mathematical science, on keeping 
the accounts. He was then earning 120 francs per month, forty of 
which he sent his mother who, now a widow, was living together 
with his two brothers. Emile Henry’s dinner was a meagre meal, 
and he did not have a déjeuner every day. He was very proud, 
rarely borrowed money, and then only from his most intimate 
friends, and he always paid back the loan. 

Stendhal, in his famous novel, Le Rouge et /e Noir, has sketched a 
proud character, a social rebel, too, Julien Sorel, with whom Emile 
Henry had some points of resemblance. He was the very type of 
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the intellectual man, as was evident at the first glance. He was 
short, thin, but well set-up, and possessed of surprising nervous 
energy, pale, thin-lipped, with a straight nose, a high, broad fore- 
head, framed in with chestnut hair, and energetic, deep-set black 
eyes—his two brothers have also splendid eyes; taken altogether, 
the son of the Communist, without being exactly haughty, appeared 
rather cold. 

It would be inaccurate to say that Emile Henry was born without 
sensibility ; his nervous system was too refined and too delicate not 
to have a very lively perception of all physical and moral impres- 
sions. Young as he was, he had shown some traits of a good 
heart, which were related at his trial by witnesses who were little 
suspected of sympathy for the anarchists; he had shared his salary 
with his less fortunate fellows; had lent his little room for several 
weeks to a poor houseless family. Lastly, quite in the manner of a 
young man, he fell in love with a married woman; his love, though 
passionate, was none the less platonic. 

What a lovely retreat for dream and repose is the quiet little 
house at Brévannes, where the old mother and the two brothers of 
the dynamiter are still living! Around it spread deep thickets, in 
front of which a she-goat used to browse and some hens peck for food. 
Emile, when he made a Sunday excursion into the country, sometimes 
invited his friends to his mother’s house. How many afternoons he 
spent in the garden, lying on the grass at the foot of the coquette he 
loved, gazing on her in silence, like a true believer on his idol! But 
with this young man, as with many others, the intellectual side of 
his character, developing more and more, absorbed the sentimental. 
Towards the end of 1891, a certain anarchist group sprang into 
being, of an exclusive kind, exclusive because we were tired of the 
noisy, vapid, and often dubious individuals who invaded the open 
groups and paralysed all activity. I introduced Henry, who was the 
youngest of all, and showed himself one of the most active. He 
would spend his whole night with us, as soon as his working-day 
was over, and go to his office the next morning with his face pale 
from want of sleep. 

On one occasion we were discussing, a long time in advance, the 
proper attitude to assume for the lst May, 1892. To counsel the 
workers to take up arms against Capital and Power without the least 
chance of success would have been senseless and criminal; on the 
other hand, a mere interview with the public authorities, after the 
fashion of simple socialists, was out of the question. “ Why!” said 
Henry, “let the working-men go themselves and visit their masters, 
and come to an arrangement with them, asif the government did 
not exist.” The idea, which relieved us from the dilemma of being 
either senseless or opportunist, surprised us. It was very simple; but 
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in France, where centralisation strangles individual initiative, solu- 
tions of social problems apart from state intervention are scarcely 
dreamt of. The attempts of Ravachol, which surprised every one, 
us more than any, soon began to give the social struggle an entirely 
different stamp. 

In contrast to Vaillant, who loved the people, Emile Henry only 
loved the idea. He felt a marked estrangement from the ignorant 
and servile plebs, a feeling distinctive also of a small number of 
literary and artistic anarchists. The plebs, who are ignorant of 
science and careless of letters and art, who patiently endure the 
tyranny they complain of, who are always engaged in overturning 
one set of idols in order to raise others in their place, who assuage 
their bestial fury at the Saint-Barthélémy no less than at the 
September massacres, who join the hue and cry against all who 
revolt on the score of religion, philosophy, or the social order, 
and jeer at the name of heretic, provided there is a stake kindled 
for their entertainment—do such creatures even deserve to live ? 

This aristocratic feeling which was orginally latent in Emile Henry 
but was developed by frequent intercourse with the romanticists of 
anarchy, who are more vehement in words than in deeds, exercised a 
deplorable influence on his high character. It engendered a con- 
tempt for human life which Vaillant never felt, and Ravachol at any 
rate confined to the privileged classes. These proletarians had 
logically enough directed their blows against the representatives of 
power and authority whom they were fighting ; whilst Emile Henry, 
though much the superior of either in intellectual culture, was the 
author of the inconsequent attempt at the Café Terminus. 

A year and a half previously he had struck a more successful blow, 
thanks to luck. A bomb, which he had manufactured and deposited 
in front of the offices of the Mining Company of Carmaux, had 
been discovered and taken to the commissariat of police in the Rue 
des Bons-Enfants, where it exploded, killing the secretary and five 
police agents. The police is the natural enemy of revolutionary and 
even of inoffensive Parisians, and this notorious attempt, which took 
place in the interval between those of Ravachol and Vaillant, excited 
no regret except in high official circles and among the relations. 
of the victims. 

The last time I saw Henry was in London in the interval between 
his two attempts. I had not seen him for a long time. How 
changed he seemed to me! The bombs of Barcelona hypnotised 
him ; the only thing he thought of was to strike a blow and die. 
“To-day is the anniversary of the dancing-lesson,” he said, alluding 
to the explosion in the Rue des Bons-Enfants. 

The young anarchist was proud of himself. The thought that he 
had been by himself the means of exterminating six enemies, and 
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the comments he heard on this act, the author of which was unknown, 
filled him with a proud satisfaction. He grew in his own eyes, 
he said to himself that his ré/e of destroying angel had only just 
begun. A year passed, during which he travelled, working as a 
manual labourer in Belgium, whither the expectation of the social 
revolution had attracted him, and earning a livelihood in various 
places with difficulty. When Vaillant’s head fell into the basket, 
Henry, who had by then returned to France, thought the moment 
had come to answer terrorism by terrorism. 

“What matters a wave more or less in the ocean!” asks a decadent 
poet. Emile Henry, influenced by the sophists and romanticists, 
who had thrust themselves into the anarchist party, as has happened 
in all revolutionary parties, doubtless said to himself that the 
“human waves,” through their stupidity and inertia, were a greater 
obstacle to progress than the actual rulers. He was without money, 
and obliged every day to change his abode in the great city which 
was being continually searched by the police. He had not been 
able to use the bomb he had just manufactured with infinite science 
against the men in power: they were too well protected: so he 
decided, in order to have done with the bomb which seemed to burn 
his hands, to throw it into a place of public resort. 

Then took place the attempt of the Café Terminus, the most unin- 
telligible of all, although perpetrated by the most intellectually 
developed of the dynamiters, an attempt which cost the lives of two 
persons, but which, as Mirbeau wrote, struck a blow at anarchy 
more than anything else. The sincere friendship we felt for the 
dynamiter, our admiration of his courage and loyalty to his memory, 
do not modify our opinion in this regard. But the whole story must 
be told. When Emile Henry had been arrested, after a desperate 
defence, his attitude was such that even those who were disposed to 
condemn him could not help admiring him, and those of his co-reli- 
gionists who had most deplored his act said : “ He is redeeming it.” 
Lépine, the prefect of police, made a very typical mot apropos of 
Poisson, who arrested the young anarchist. He cried: “ Luckily 
we shall be able to decorate him!” thus implying that the ante- 
cedents of most French policemen are such as to prevent them from 
aspiring to an honourable decoration. 

Ravachol represented the vigorously-cast, primitively simple- 
minded man, who, plunged in darkness and suddenly catching a 
glimpse of a light, marched towards it, his eyes yet troubled, without 
stopping at the obstacles that barred his way. Vaillant represented 
the man of heart who had been driven to extremities and yet remained 
humane even in his attempt. Emile Henry appeared before his 
judges—some persons whose names are already forgotten—as Saint- 
Just would have appeared before Monsieur Prudhomme. He was 
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supreme in his cold hauteur, his audacity, and his irony. He made 
stinging retorts and sarcastic mots. He was a terrible and splendid 
figure in the trial. His whole defence, or rather his whole speech 
for the prosecution, which it really amounted to, is worth quoting. 
He died, bravely compelling his frail body to carry him to the place 
of execution. He was impassible to the last, and cried out as 
loudly as his delicate frame would permit, “ Courage, comrades, long 
live anarchy!” 

I cannot end this series of portraits without saying a few words about 
another man with whom I was not personally acquainted. Caserio, 
who was only a few months older than Henry, seems, according to 
the information I have been able to gather, to have been the very type 
of the regicide. Perhaps he most resembled Emile Henry among the 
French dynamiters in his imagination and moral characteristics. 
But his act, however terrible it may be considered, was logical ; it 
may even be said that he was impeccable from a revolutionary point 
of view. By sacrificing his own life in order to kill the chief of the 
State, this young man, with the shapely round head and the charming 
smile, was no more a common murderer than Harmodius, Aristogi- 
ton, and Brutus, whom schoolboys are taught to admire. 

In the town of Milan, the “moral capital” of Italy, Caserio de- 
veloped ideas to the realisation of which he devoted his whole time 
and efforts as a sober and continent young working-man. He 
lived the inward life alone. I have seen some of his letters: they 
are full of mistakes in spelling, but they reveal an astonishing power 
of logic and stability of idea. The baker’s boy, obeying a mental 
reaction which tends to detach certain anarchists, chiefly the Italian, 
from the realistic writers and to bring them back to the romanticists, 
read Victor Hugo a great deal in his leisure hours. Perhaps, when 
he thought of the execution of Vaillant, whose bomb had only 
wounded a few persons, he was inspired by the verse: 

«. . . Harmodius! ec’est lheure: 
Tu peux tuer cet homme avec tranquillité.” 

Such were the men of summary action, who took lives but also 
sacrificed their own, in a party that includes philosophers and 
sociologists, savants and artists. Even in Ravachol, the most debated 
of these terrorists, we find fine moral traits. There is blood involved, 
certainly, in their deeds, but sincere conviction too, and new societies 
are founded on conviction as well as with blood when the old societies 
are decaying. “ Malefactors !”’ men shoutat us. Was it not eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two years ago that the men of order and govern- 
ment nailed to a cross a “malefactor,’’ whose teaching, unhappily 
degraded by his followers, has yet conquered half the world ? 

CuarLes Matarto. 
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POLITICS AND SCIENCE. 


*¢ Phroughout Lord Salisbury’s address there was the spirit of the student, the spirit 
of the man of science.’’—Lorp KeE.vin. 


Men of science are accustomed to do their own work in their 
own way without paying much attention to the movement of 
political or social thought outside the limits of their own little 
corner of the field of knowledge. The men whose mental powers 
enable them to accurately survey a wide area of scientific work 
must in our generation of specialised research be very few, and 
even if they do exist, they are too often voiceless, Still fewer are 
those who, like Huxley or Clifford, not only have width of vision and 
power of speaking to their generation, but can grasp the relation of 
scientific progress to the social movements of their time. Great as 
are the advantages of a cloistered life for the scholar and the man of 
research, we must still remember that the highest types of scientific 
work are not remunerative, and that in these days of democratic 
government those who live on the labour of others must justify them- 
selves to the people. The reader must not for a moment suppose that 
we consider it is either right or necessary to preach that some grossly 
material profit may ultimately arise from every recondite research. 
What men of science, above all, have to do is to cultivate a widespread 
delight in reasoned truth for its own sake, to show that scientific 
processes are only applications of the ordinary laws of logic—a 
refined common-sense—and that accordingly they are not beyond 
the ken of the normally constituted human mind ; nay, that they are 
indeed capable of giving keen pleasure to the average man. Ina 
word, popularisation of science in its truest and widest significance, 
while it is a perfectly sufficient, is yet the perfectly necessary justifi- 
cation of science from the social standpoint. Unluckily, men of 
science, carried away by the excitement of their own particular hunt 
for truth in the darker recesses of the jungle of ignorance are too apt to 
look upon the masses as of necessity ignorant, and the “ populariser ” 
as perforce superficial, if not, indeed, as a complete charlatan. That 
the charlatan is occasionally to the fore is largely due to the neglect of 
the real student and scholar to come out into the open and show how 
much more lasting are his wares than those of the man of the market- 
place. Not every man is capable of “ going among the people,” but 
it is the grave weakness of science in our day that there is not one of 
the younger generation who, standing well in the front rank of 
natural philosophers, is yet “‘ understood of the people.” There is no 
one who can act as a mediator between the cohorts of science and the 
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growing democracy. This democracy, be it remembered, is the 
product of a great industrial crisis, of the widest-reaching social 
upheaval which Europe has witnessed for a century; and its growth 
is involving and must involve almost revolutionary changes in the 
relationship of the classes and of the hand-workers and mind-workers 
of every grade. 

It is all very well for the younger generation to shrug their 
shoulders at the mention of Tyndall, to hint that Huxley has not 
made any very great or permanent contribution to biological know- 
ledge, or that Clifford would have done more for mathematics had he 
devoted less time to a popular warfare with superstition. But the 
younger generation is too apt to forget that these men justified science 
in the eyes of the people, that their names became household words 
in very humble ranks of life, and that fifteen years ago, before social 
questions became as prominent as they are to-day, these men of science 
were looked upon in the working-men’s clubs throughout the country 
as quite as much the champions of freedom as parliamentary tribunes 
like Gladstone or Bright. If the latter had worked for the political 
emancipation of the artisan, the former had largely contributed to his 
mental emancipation, and the value of the one was recognised in no 
lower degree than that of the other. 

Men must and will be hero-worshippers, they need a personality 
to embody their ideal; and if science and men of science were 
popular among the working-classes at the end of the seventies, it was 
largely due to the personal force of two or three men, and the subtle 
charm of their written and spoken words, which fitted them so essen- 
tially for the “ going among the people.” Those were days when 
science and labour could look back on a near past when they had 
fought for and won a common emancipation, and the sympathy of 
the common cause was still quick. To-day, when our British 
democracy is approaching a far graver crisis in the national life, 
when it has every need of ‘common-sense ”—simple clear logic, 
which is the essence of the scientific spirit, and is in no wise so 
easily learnt as by the study of genuine science—we find science with- 
out its popular champions, very generally apathetic if not anti- 
pathetic to the new intellectual problems of labour, and, what is a 
still more disastrous feature, its soldiers wanting in an esprit de corps 
which would enable them to foresee and meet the real dangers of the 
near future. Circumstances and even parties to-day are much as they 
were at the beginning of the sixteenth century in Germany. We 
have not, it is true, Catholics and Lutherans, Humanists and Ana- 
baptists, but we have an old and a new bigotry, and we have the 
men of science and the socialists. In the sixteenth century the 
new bigotry displaced the old, and, crushing out the Humanists 
and Anabaptists alike, checked in Germany for nearly a hundred 
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years the progress of learning, and until the days of the French 
Revolution all serious social reform. The new bigotry masque- 
rades to-day in the mantle of science, even as it did of old in the 
mantle of Humanism. It professes to use the processes and adopt 
the conclusions of science, but having once established itself among 
the people, its prophets will turn round, like their Lutheran proto- 
type, and term reason “the Devil’s chief whore.” As in the days 
of Worms and Augsburg the politician again will rush in and profit 
by the victory of the new bigotry. The belittling of science cannot 
but bring grist to is mill. 

Is it want of insight or want of faith which at such a time of 
danger could allow the “lower house” of British research to invite 
Lord Salisbury to “convey the voice of English science” ??* It is 
perfectly true that men of science themselves value in exact propor- 
tion to the contents the presidential addresses and other products 
of the long vacation picnic. But to the layman the British Associa- 
tion gathering is the great annual palaver of the scientific tribe, the 
one occasion in the year when science is brought prominently to his 
notice, and for him the presidential address does “ convey the voice 
of English science.” At a time when everything spells reaction, 
when there is a peculiar need for men of science to stand shoulder to 
shoulder and justify their methods and their work to the people, the 
“voice of English science ” conveys a message of despair and of igno- 
rance which finds not the least justification in the facts, and, how- 
ever unintentionally, gives disastrous support to that new bigotry 
which is likely to prove such a powerful engine of political warfare 
in the days to come. Science, like Humanism, puts into the hands of 
its pseudo-friends weapons for its own destruction. Whether it was 
a thoughtless bid for the State endowment of physical research by a 
lavish Tory Government, or an unhealthy craving for political sup- 
port against the increasing vigour of the anti-vivisectionists,” there 
can be little doubt that the evil results of this year’s presidential 
selection will be felt for many a long day to come. 

Some readers may think I overrate the danger of the reaction 
which is spreading among us; they may hold that Lord Salisbury’s 
address will have but the transient influence which must be ascribed 
to Virchow’s famous Halt ! or Du Bois Reymond’s Ignorabimus! If 
they do so, I believe they have but a very imperfect appreciation of 
the forces of reaction at present at work, and of how subtle are the 
methods of the new bigotry ; nor can they in the least have grasped 


(1) Lord Salisbury’s own words as to the function of his office, not really modified 
by his protest that he is ‘‘ a layman.”’ 

(2) Note that it is especially in the direction of researches such as those of Pasteur, 
that Lord Salisbury sees the social value of science ; the rest of the scientific progress 
of the nineteenth century men mayfpossibly overrate. 
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the part it is preparing to play in the political warfare of the 
next few years. Mr. Gladstone’s casuistical defence of the mosaic 
cosmogony was, however unintentionally, nevertheless a powerful 
appeal for the political support of the old bigotry. The danger to 
science, and through science to human progress, was in truth small. 
The least cultured of the dissenting sects might be a real power at 
the hustings, but they had no spokesman in the world of letters, and 
the more powerful organs of the press were already in the hands of 
men who had felt the influence both of the German textual critics 
and of the scientific teachers of evolution. Catholic theologians were 
beginning to find that the doctrine of evolution had been propounded 
by St. Thomas, Anglican divines taught from university chairs that 
belief in the authenticity and divine inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment was optional; the more educated dissenters had already dis- 
carded dogma for a social activity based upon a somewhat nebular 
theology—a religious feeling rather than an intelligible creed capable 
of verbal expression. Shortly historical, physical, and biological 
science had thoroughly undermined the foundations of the old 
bigotry. The prophets of this Awfk/drung however, had forgotten 
the intense emotional feelings—largely intermingled with social 
instincts developed in the extra-group struggle for existence—which 
had been satisfied in the old religious beliefs, and their neglect to 
provide for the social gratification of these feelings opened the door 
alike to the new bigotry and to the new social reformers. It is 
history repeating itself—the Humanists preparing the way for 
Luther and for the Anabaptists. The politicians of the old days 
threw in their lot with Luther and crushed social reform because the 
Humanists had no touch with the masses, and neither the will nor 
the sympathy to guide them. In the struggle learning disappeared, 
as science will disappear to-morrow, if either the politicians by aid 
of the new bigotry are effectual in checking social reform, or a trium- 
phant democracy finds men of science apathetic or even hostile to its 
intellectual needs. 

What then is this new bigotry of which we speak, and why does 
Lord Salisbury’s address form another link in the chain which is 
binding it to an important political movement ? 

If we turn to the leaders of the Liberal Party at the present time, 
Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, or Mr. John Morley, we find, 
rightly or wrongly, that none of them have a popular reputation for 
strong piety or keen theological interests. Indeed at some time or 
another the “nonconformist conscience” has been stirred by the 
real or supposed conduct or opinions of one and all of them. In 
this respect the loss of Mr. Gladstone is a loss the full extent of 
which the Liberal Party has not yet realised. It is true that his 
support of the old bigotry could not have been a lasting factor of 
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strength, but it sufficed to disguise for a time the want of sympathy 
between the Liberal lieutenants and both conforming and non- 
conforming wings of the theological party. This party has been 
steadily reconstituting itself since its complete discomfiture at the 
hands of the historical and natural sciences. In the first place it 
has retreated from the old biblical standpoint as untenable ; it pro- 
fesses to accept all the results of modern science, but it takes care 
to emphasise our ignorance rather than our knowledge, and having 
learnt something of the critical spirit from its opponents, is able, not 
without effect, to point out the grave weaknesses in the present 
foundations of both physics and biology. It passes lightly from the 
true Jgnoramus ! of science to the Ignorabimus ! of pseudo-science, and 
thence by an easy stage, the illogic of which is scarcely noticed by 
the untrained mind, to the characteristic theological Credendum est ! 
«There is grandeur and truth in the evolutionary view of life, but 
natural selection has not been proved to the hilt, ergo benevolent 
design and an ever-acting creator and ruler are shown us with an 
irresistible force.” There is a non-sequitur at every turn, but the 
religious spirit, rendered uncomfortable by the attack of science on 
the old bigotry, is impressed by the frank acceptance of scientific 
truths, and hails this apparent reconciliation of all that it is longing 
to believe with the little that science has at last forced it to admit. 
This apparent reconciliation of religion and science is accompanied 
by a nebular theology, which is quite unassailable because it dis- 
claims all written creed and bases itself upon no definite passages of 
any inspired book. The next stage in the process of reaction is 
as of old, to claim for religion a monopoly of the moral basis, and 
hence, by an easy paralogism, a monopoly of morality. No dis- 
tinction is made in the analysis of conscience between its objectively 
rational evolution and its subjectively ultra-rational enjoinders ;' thus 
it is argued that naturalism can provide no basis for ethics, and that 
all morality requires an ultra-rational sanction. From this stage 
a slight verbal jugglery leads us to the reason as an anti-social and 
anti-progressive force. This is at present the culminating point of 
the new bigotry. If it be argued that this new bigotry is not 
becoming a force in the land, I can only reply that it seems already 
to have carried away the Conservative leaders in both Houses. Mr. 
Balfour’s demonstration that naturalism affords no basis for ethics, 
and Lord Salisbury’s attack on science—his new appeal to the argu- 
ment from design—will go far, in the absence of any prominent 
theologically-minded Liberal politician, to bring the new bigotry 
into line with the Tory party. That this union will not, in the long 
run, tend to the profit of those whose sole claim to public support 


(1) I hope on another occasion to deal more at length both with the causes which 
have produced the present Reaction, and also with the relation of Rationalism to Ethics. 
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lies in their possession of that “anti-social and anti-progressive 
force”? the reason can hardly be doubted. If doubt there be, a 
slight study of the chorus of praise which greeted Lord Salisbury’s 
“well-timed reminder to science of its own fallibility,” will suffice 
to dissipate it. It proceeded from all organs of the press alike. 
The same Liberal (?) journals which hailed the address were, but a 
few days previously, attributing to the materialism of science and 
“naturalist ” ethics the appearance of criminal anarchists of the type 
of Caserio and Vaillant. This is only another phase of the anti- 
social character which the new bigotry attributes to all rational 
processes. Dut saddest and most significant of all in this reaction 
(of which so many scientists appear as yet unconscious) is the 
welcome given to its prophets in the ranks of science itself. Scien- 
tific journals not only deign to discuss, but even praise pseudo- 
scientific works like those of Kidd and Drummond, works which 
ought to have been sternly repudiated on their first appearance ; and 
now the typical representative of British Science, the man whose 
position, if any, entitled him “ to convey the voice of English Science,” 
hails Lord Salisbury’s address as exhibiting ‘the spirit of the 
student, the spirit of the man of science’?! This is the unkindest 
cut of all, for no courtesy required the adoption, no usage enforced 
the choice of this particular form of words. They are words which 
will be echoed everywhere, where the bigot seeks to belittle the 
achievements of science, and to raise the ultra-rational to its old 
supremacy over the spirit of man. 

We have studied, and carefully studied, Lord Salisbury’s address ; 
but seen apart from a certain glamour of style, we find nothing in it 
which shows the spirit either of student or of man of science; it 
teems with fallacious conclusions, and whatever may have been 
intended by its author, it can only serve as an appeal to that 
gallery which is occupied by the reconstructed theological party. 
Let us run through its chief features in brief detail, and the demon- 
stration of this assertion will be convincing. 

In the first place Lord Salisbury discards the old bigotry ; but in 
the same breath that he renounces it, he takes away from science 
the credit of having rendered it impossible. What is it that has 
destroyed our belief in the mosaic cosmogony, which has then natu- 
rally deprived the Old Testament of its character as a divinely 
inspired book, and, in doing so, thrown an entirely new aspect on 
the messianic revelations of the New Testament? In this country 
it has been essentially the work of science in the broadest sense of 
the word. Nor is this an isolated feature of human intellectual pro- 
gress; the growth of natural knowledge has, throughout the whole 
history of man, been modifying and remoulding from century to 
century his religious belief. What man could believe in one age, a 
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Copernicus or a Darwin have rendered it impossible for him to be- 
lieve in another, and the microscope and the laboratory have just as 
much influence over the manner and substance of man’s belief to-day 
as the telescope and the collector’s box have had in days gone by. 
Lord Salisbury admits that even the old learning is no longer “blind 
to the supreme influence which natural knowledge is exercising in 
moulding the human mind,” and yet he supposes that a great factor 
like this of man’s intellectual development can leave untouched the 
religious beliefs of the human mind! The history of man and of his 
religions shows that this view is utterly untenable. The soul of man 
cannot, indeed, be put under the microscope, but what man thinks of 
the destinies of his soul, and of his own relations to the cosmos, will be 
inevitably influenced by what the physicist and biologist tell him of 
the probable past and the possible future of the universe? Here is 
what Lord Salisbury says of the old bigotry, here is his skilful advo- 
cacy of the new :— 

‘* Few men are now influenced by the strange idea that questions of religious 
belief depend on the issues of physical research. Few men, whatever their 
creed, would now seek their geology in the books of their religion, or, on the 
other hand, would fancy that the laboratory or microscope could help them to 
penetrate the mysteries which hang over the nature and the destiny of the soul 
of man.” 


If few men recognise how physical research has moulded and 
is moulding religious belief, it is simply because few study the history 
of religious thought. If the theology of to-day escapes the critical 
influence of microscope and laboratory, it is simply because its doctrines 
are so nebulous, its nature so perturbed, that no definite theogenetic or 
cosmogenetic fact is allowed to crystallise out. Thus, in the spirit of 
the new bigotry, Lord Salisbury accepts the facts, and in part the 
terminology of science, but disregards its intellectual methods, and 
belittles its achievements in the field of religious emancipation. 

Turning from this prefatory matter to the substance of the address, 
we find that Lord Salisbury sets himself the perfectly legitimate 
task of surveying scientific ignorance—the ‘“ undiscovered country 
which still remains to be won.” In other words, he starts, as every 
honest man of science ought to start, from an Jgnoramus ! But in his 
case it is soon to be converted into an Jgnorabimus ! and will conclude 
with a Credendum est! The three points which he has chosen to 
enlarge upon are, indeed, the three chief barriers of scientific know- 
ledge to-day: the nature of the atom, the nature of the ether, and 
the problem of biogenesis. There has not, so far as I am aware, been 
any attempt to hide our ignorance on these points. More than one 
recent writer has emphasised that ignorance,’ and it has been left 

(1) See for example the present writer’s Grammar of Science, where these three 
points at which our present knowledge halts are strongly insisted upon. 
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entirely to an always limited, and now practically discredited school 
—that of Moleschott and Biichner—to “ explain” the whole universe 
by “matter” and “force.” So far as I am aware, no first-class 
physicist anywhere, and no English biologist of repute, has ever been 
a member of this school. It must always be impossible for any one 
who has the least acquaintance with logical processes to deduce an 
“explanation” of anything by attributing “laws of force” to an 
inexplicable ‘ matter.” 

If science be far from unconscious of its ignorance, if some of the 
best powers of the mathematical physicists have for years past been 
expended on these problems of the atom and the ether, it was still 
open to Lord Salisbury, if he thought it profitable, to cry, in “ the 
voice of English science,” Zynoramus! But it was not “ the spirit 
of the man of science’ to emphasise ignorance and speak without 
hope at a time when we are full of hope. It is not making by any 
means too great an assertion to say that the discoveries of Maxwell 
and Hertz, discoveries made in the past twenty years concerning the 
nature of this very ether, have as much revolutionised our physical 
knowledge as the Newtonian discovery of the law of gravitation 
revolutionised natural science in the eighteenth century. We are 
only now, and shall be for years to come, garnering in the splendid 
harvest of those achievements, which we are yet too close to, to 
measure in all their far-reaching importance. In the infancy of 
the Principia, was it worth while to cry, “ We know nothing of 
matter ?”? When the whole of physics is being rewritten as a 
physics of the ether, is it worth while to cry, “ We know nothing of 
its nature?”’ To the mind that has once investigated from the 
philosophical standpoint the origin and development of our physical 
concepts, the problems, indeed, are not: what is a material atom ? 
what is an objective ether outside me? They run: What concepts 
can my mind invent which will describe in brief shorthand the main 
characteristics of certain physical sensations? The problems are in 
the first place largely those for an inventive intellectual genius, and 
only in the second place for the laboratory. At the present no one 
van definitely assert that the genius of Lord Kelvin has not given us 
this mechanical, /.c., intellectual concept, not as Lord Salisbury seems 
to suppose in Lord Kelvin’s “labile” or “foam” ether, but rather 
in his later gyrostatic medium. We are surely much further here 
than the President’s address would lead the public to imagine. The 
mystery is not so much in the concept, but in the Dinge an sich 
lying behind the impenetrable veil of sensations which we intel- 
lectually mimic and describe by our concepts. It is in truth not the 
ether but sensation which is the mystery of life; and knowledge and 
ignorance, if they are to be rationally defined at all, can only apply 
to what lies on this and not on the other side of sensation. 
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In dealing with the problem of the atom, Lord Salisbury begins 
his attack on the theory of evolution. So far as I am able to follow 
him he limits the possibility of finding any solution of the problem 
of the elements to the static processes of the chemist, the kinetic 
considerations of the physicist do not seem to have crossed his field 
of view. If we assume a “prime atom,” by aid of which the atoms 
of the elements may be conceived as built-up, there is every reason 
physically to suppose that the dynamical stability of groups of such 
prime atoms will vary so much in degree that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to form a continuous series of highly stable groups. 
Under the physical conditions which we may reasonably hold to have 
ruled in the birthtime of a new planet—conditions extremely hard to 
reproduce in our laboratories—the prime atoms in their concourse 
would tend more and more to congregate in the more highly stable 
groups, and the unstable groups would be eliminated. In this manner 
we can conceive an evolution of elements, a real physical or natural 
selection of stable groups. So soon as we treat the elements as 
kinetic groups, there does not appear anything in the so-called 
“‘atomic”’ weights of the chemist inconsistent with the prime atoms 
of the physicist. Thus it is in the idea of selection itself that we seem 
to see a glimmer of daylight breaking the night of our ignorance as 
to the elements. How then does Lord Salisbury treat the problem ? 
Simply with a cynical remark as to the use of the word evolution : 

«* Whether you believe that Creation was the work of design or of inconscient 
law, it is equally difficult to imagine how this random collection of dissimilar 
materials came together. . . . If they were organic beings all our difficulties 
would be solved by muttering the comfortable word ‘“‘ evolution,” one of those 
indefinite words from time to time vouchsafed to humanity, which have the gift 
of alleviating so many perplexities, and masking so many gaps in our know- 
ledge. But the families of elementary atoms do not breed and we cannot 
ascribe their ordered difference to accidental variations perpetuated by heredity 
under the influence of natural selection. The rarity of iodine, and the 
abundance of its sister chlorine, cannot be attributed to the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. We cannot account for the minute 
difference which persistently distinguishes nickel from cobalt by ascribing it 
to the recent inheritance by one of them of an advantageous variation from the 
parent stock.” 

Now this is clever writing, but it hardly shows the “ spirit of the 
man of science.” The word evolution has, indeed, been often abused, 
but in every field of knowledge it has carried infinite light to our 
generation, and in this very problem, where our ignorance leads to 
Lord Salisbury’s jest, it is not only conceivable but highly probable 
that evolution by physical selection of stable forms is the key to the 
solution ! 

Let us turn now to the last and the most significant portion of 
Lord Sulisbury’s address, the point at which he comes into closest con- 
tact with the new bigotry, namely, his treatment of our Jgnoramus ! 
as to the problem of life. 
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In order to fully grasp the bearing of Lord Salisbury’s attack on 
natural selection, it is necessary to remind the reader of an old con- 
troversy, the details of which he will most readily find, should he be so 
inclined, in Professor Huxley’s Collected Essays, Vol. VIII., and Lord 
Kelvin’s Popular Lectures and Addresses, Vol. II. It is more than thirty 
years ago since Lord Kelvin undertook, on the basis of generally 
accepted thermal laws, an investigation of the secular cooling of the 
earth. He concluded that, so far as our knowledge at present reaches, 
life on the earth and all geological history showing continuity of 
life must be limited within some such period of past time as one 
hundred million years.” Lord Kelvin was peculiarly careful to 
state that his numbers were only vownd numbers, and that his con- 
clusion had only a high degree of probability. There might be 
other thermal factors of real importance yet to be discovered, or the 
growth of our knowledge of the thermo-dynamics of slowly solidify- 
ing bodies might modify to some extent the estimate given. At any 
rate Lord Kelvin’s estimate has not been seriously attacked from 
the physical side during the past thirty years, and it still remains, 
with all necessary reservations, a highly probable conclusion. 
Professor Huxley, in an address to the Geological Society in 1869, 
took up, by way of reply, the line that geologists did not really 
require a longer period than one hundred million years, but if they 
did require it, Lord Kelvin’s calculations by no means amounted to 
a demonstration that they must limit themselves to this period. In 
a reply entitled Geological Dynamics, Lord Kelvin is, I think, success- 
ful in substantiating two points : 

(1.) That geologists had, before the publication of his results, 
demanded far more time than physics with any reasonable degree 
of probability could allow them. 

(2.) That there was nothing in Professor Huxley’s criticisms, 
which really affected the high degree of probability attaching to the 
limit set by thermal considerations to geological history “ showing 
continuity of life.”’ 

It must not be supposed that Lord Kelvin’s limitation of the age 
of the earth rendered geological history impossible, and an “instant 
of creation” inevitable. It simply laid weight on a modified “ catas- 
trophism ”’ as compared with “ uniformitarianism,” and Lord Kelvin 
used his time limit and his theory of an initially far hotter earth to 
argue in favour of “ greater causation”’ in former epochs. Shortly 
there was an age in which temperature and the resulting climate 
wrought the earth’s surface more rapidly than at present. Lord 
Kelvin, in arguing against an “unlimited bank of geological time,’’ 
was arguing against the perpetual miracle involved in a permanent 
solar system. We know— 
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“That Creative power has created in our minds a wish to investigate and a 
capacity for investigating; and there is nothing too rash, there is nothing too 
audacious in questioning human assumptions regarding Creative power. Have 
we reason to believe Creative power did order the sun to go on and shine, and 
give out heatfor ever ? Are we to suppose that the sun is a perpetual miracle ? 
i use the word miracle in the sense of a perpetual violation of those laws of 
action between matter and matter which we are allowed to investigate here at 
the surface of the earth, in our laboratories and mechanical workshops.” ! 


Lord Kelvin, in using these words, clearly indicates that he con- 
siders the ordinary laws of matter must be accepted as holding for 
the universe before we reject the highly probable or before we appeal 
to the miraculous.? He would not assert that we must accept the 
known laws of physics in preference to supposing a miracle, if the 
acceptance of those laws in their turn involved the hypothesis of a 
still greater miracle, ¢.¢c., the moulding of the earth’s surface to its 
present form within a time which physically was absolutely impos- 
sible for its development. This would be merely the physicist 
thrusting the responsibility of the miracle on to the shoulders of the 
geologist. According to Lord Kelvin, then 
no means now unanimously opposed to his conclusions—100,000,000 
years or so has sufficed for the development of all geological history 
showing continuity of life. Professor Huxley has stated that this 
period is sufficient, and that so far as evolution is concerned, the 
biologists when, like Darwin, they suggested a longer period for the 
action of natural selection, were merely taking their time from the 





and geologists are by 


reological clock. Thus Professor Huxley writes :— 


‘*The only reason we have for believing in the slow rate of change of living 
forms is the fact that they persist through a series of deposits which geology 
informs us have taken a long while to make. If the geological clock is wrong, 
all the naturalist will have to do is to modify his notions of the rapidity of 
change accordingly.” 

Ilere we might suppose the onus of proof for or against natural 
selection might have been left to the biologist. But at this point 
I venture to think that Lord Kelvin made a false step. Hitherto 
his position had been logically unassailable, but what are we to say 
when he writes :-— 

‘* The limitation of geological periods, imposed by physical science, cannot, 
of course, disprove the hypothesis of transmutation of species; but it seems 
sufficient to disprove the doctrine that transmutation has taken place through 
‘ descent with modification by natural selection.’ ”’ 


Why? we ask in astonishment, when up to the present date no 
measurements whatever worthy of the name have been taken of the 


(1) Popular Lectures, vol. ii., p. 45. 

(2) Elsewhere in his essay on Geological Time (p. 35) he appeals to an antecedent con- 
dition of matter obeying the laws of matter as an absolutely irresistible inference, when 
the alternative is a special act of creation. 
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rate at which natural selection, whether periodic or secular,’ is pro- 
ceeding! It is only yesterday, so to speak, that the elaborate 
measurements of the anthropologists upon modern and ancient man 
have given us the slightest duta to even attempt an answer to the 
problem of secular selection, or the measurements of ProfessorWeldon 
and his pupils on crustacea have led usto even hope forsomeray of light 
on periodic evolution. It is only to-day that biologists are beginning 
to mimic natural selection in their laboratories, and endeavouring, by 
repeated applications of an unfavourable physical environment which 
destroys a large percentage of some low form of life, to ascertain at 
what rate and to what degree that life can be modified. Surely, 
when we stand face to face with our ignorance, when we are awaiting 
the results of experiments and investigations which can alone deter- 
mine the quantitative rate of natural selection, when, indeed, we have 
no reason to assert that one hundred million years is or is not sufficient 
for the evolution of species by natural selection, it is the better, nay, 
it is the ony scientific course to suspend our judgment. Surely, 
because a most distinguished physicist “feels”? that the hypothesis 
of natural selection “ does not contain the true theory of evolution, 
if evolution there has been in biology,” we may accept, on faith, his 
probable estimate of the age of the life-bearing strata, but we are in 
nowise bound to respect his views, unless they are supported by actual 
facts and reasonings on those facts, when he discusses biological 
problems, and tells us that he /ee/s “ profoundly convinced that the 
argument of design has been greatly too much lost sight of in recent 
zoological speculations.” Ifthe physicist will, if he can help it, have 
none of the miraculous in the maintenance of the sun’s heat, if the 
geologist in his turn insists on shifting the miracle further and 
explaining the moulding of the earth’s surface by physical causes, then 
why should the unfortunate biologist alone have his investigations 
curtailed by being ordered to take into account at every turn a “ con- 
tinually guiding and controlling intelligence,” presumably working 
a perpetual miracle in the way of artificial selection? Does not 
Lord Kelvin himself tell us that : 
‘*Science is bound by the everlasting law of honour to face fearlessly every 
problem which can fairly be presented to it. Ifa probable solution consistent 
with the ordinary course of nature can be found, we must not invoke an 
abnormal act of creative power.” 

Then why shall the biologist alone depart from such an excellent 
rule? Why must he alone accept “ the solid and irrefragable argu- 

(1) By periodic selection, I understand the selection which repeats itself in each 
generation and maintains the species in a practically permanent and stable condition. 
By secular selection, I understand the selection which, in long course of time, has 
brought a species from a less developed to its present form. In either case the quantitative 
measurement of selection is a matter for elaborate measurements of a very large num- 


ber of specimens for a considerable variety of organs, and the treatment of these 
measurements by a complex statistical theory. 
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ment so well put forward in that excellent old book,” Paley’s Natural 
Theology? As we have seen, the probability or improbability of 
natural selection has never been determined by exact measurement, 
and if itsimprobability had been actually demonstrated, we should 
only stand face to face with the problem of the transmutation of 
species. We might legitimately ery, Jgnoramus, laborandum est, as 
we do before the problems of the atom and the ether; but it would 
be to the everlasting dishonour of science to cry, Ignorabimus, 
credendum est, to anything which is matter for sensation. 

We have devoted so much space to this question of the rate of 
natural selection, and Lord Kelvin’s views with regard to it, because 
his argument is the first objection raised by Lord Salisbury to the 
Darwinian theory, and, like Lord Kelvin, Lord Salisbury leads us to 
Paley by exactly the same non-sequitur. What he adds to the dis- 
cussion is not argument, but a smart phrase or two. Speaking of 
the Darwinians, he says :— 

‘* But it cannot be gainsaid that their theories require all this elbow-room. 
.. . If we think of that vast distance over which Darwin conducts us, from 
the jelly-fish lying on the primeval beach to man as we know him now; if we 
reflect that the prodigious change requisite to transform one into the other is 
made up of a chain of generations, each advancing by a minute variation from 
the form of its predecessor; and if we further reflect that these successive 
changes are so minute that in the course of our historical period—say, three 
thousand years—this progressive variation has not advanced by a single step 
perceptible to our eyes, in respect to man or the animals and plants with which 
man is familiar, we shall admit that for a chain of change so vast, of which 
the smallest link is larger than our recorded history, the biologists are making 
no extravagant claim when they demand at least many hundred million years 
for the accomplishment of the stupendous process. Of course, if the mathe- 
mnaticians are right, the biologists cannot have what they demand.” 

Now in these sentences there are several assumptions which 
find no justification in proven fact. If the physicists are right, the 
farther we go back, the more intense was the heat, the more varied 
the climatic conditions, the more rapid the superficial changes on the 
earth ; in the words of Sir Roderick Murchison, the “‘ grander was 
the intensity of causation.” All this would probably render the 
action of environment far more influential in the earlier ages of the 
world’s history, and the pace would accordingly be much quicker. 
Further, the living material would be more plastic, for type by type 
had not settled down into stable equilibrium with its environment. 
So soon as that environment became more permanent, so soon as that 
stability was reached, and this appears largely to have been the case 
before “ the course of our historic period,” the function of natural 
selection would be confined to maintaining the type. Is this periodic 
selection, by which we might to some extent gauge secular selection 
itself, really “imperceptible?” Nobody definitely knows; it yet 
remains to be statistically investigated. Or, are we certain that 
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secular selection is insensible even in the last three thousand years ? 
Would the anthropometric statistics of Americans of the southern 
states yet of English origin and unmixed blood show no divergence 
from the like statistics of Englishmen to-day ? There appears, at 
any rate, to be certain distinct differences between the measurements 
of English school children and American school children of Eng- 
lish ancestry. Is it not a process of extra-group selection which 
has replaced throughout large districts of Europe a preponderant 
dolichocephalic by a preponderant brachycephalic population? It 
is mere dogma to assert that the period of recorded history gives us 
no measurable step in secular evolution. The fact is that the data 
on which a judgment could be based are only to-day being properly 
collected and analysed, and that until this is completed all judg- 
ment as to the rate at which natural selection even now’ works 
must perforce be suspended. 

It would be just as idle, just as anti-scientific to assert on the 
basis of geological history, that because physicists have limited the 
time of development, there must have been an instant of creation, 
as it is idle to assert that because we have not as yet measured the 
rate at which natural selection can work, we must reject without 
patient investigation a very probable factor of evolution, and fly to 
an alternative which shuts the door for ever to scientific research 
in the field of biology. 

Lord Salisbury’s second objection to natural selection is at bottom 
more illogical than the first, but it is for two reasons more dangerous. 
In the first place he strengthens his paralogistic jump from natural 
selection to design as its sole alternative by quoting biological 
authority for the non-seguitur ; and, in the second place, he uses 
some smart phrases—indicative rather of a journalistic than of a 
scientific training—which it is needless to say have been repeated 
ad nauseam by the daily press. As a matter of fact the smartness of 
these phrases overreaches its end, for they demonstrate that their 
maker has gained his views on natural selection, not by a real under- 
standing of its working, but by the same ingrained prejudice which 
in other directions is characteristic of the new theological school. 

English biologists, if they will permit an outsider to say so, have 
much to be responsible for, in the manner in which they have raised 
Professor Weismann to a position of popular authority. Of his 
actual biological researches it is not for us to express an opinion, 
but of his reintroduction of metaphysics, of his vague use of physical 
concepts, both qualitatively and quantitatively, and of his shaky 

(1) In an age when much leads us to believe that types are highly stable. That the 
childhood of the world lies in the past is not purely a poet’s dream. As the mental 
and physical growth of the child can hardly be deduced from measurements on the 
adult, so the plasticity of primitive biological forms very pcssibly cannot be inferred 
from types which have been gaining in stuatility for tens of thousands of years. 
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logic any normally educated man can easily convince himself. If 
Weismann chooses to assert that design is the only alternative to 
natural selection, we are not in the least bound to accept his 
dictum. We can only compare it with the assertion of a New- 
tonian theologian that if the corpuscular theory of light were not 
true, then light must reach his eyes from the sun by a perpetual 
miracle. The fact is that till an excellent working hypothesis is 
demonstrated to be false, the minds of scientific men are more 
profitably occupied with its consideration than with the search for 
alternatives. ‘The history of science seems to show that a new, wider, 
and more exact hypothesis is developed by those whose study of 
the old has convinced them not only of its insufficiency but also 
of the direction in which modifications are required. It is the para- 
doxers and circle-squarers who abound in alternatives before the old 
hypotheses have been fairly tested and found wanting. Now Lord 
Salisbury tells us of Weismann’s dictum that “as a politician he 
knows that argument very well.” Surely if he could see through 
the shakiness of the Weismannian logic, it was—well, rather like a 
politician—to palm it off again as an argument against natural selec- 
tion to his British Association audience! The biologists there 
assembled may have tingled for “ cremation ’’—but the new bigotry 
rejoices in what is thus conveyed by “the voice of English science.” 

We must now pass to the other point made by Lord Salisbury, in 
the discussion of his second or “ gravest objection,” namely, his 
appeal to the doctrine of chance. This contains the sentence which 
has “ made ”’ his address from the newspaper standpoint. Let me cite 
the whole paragraph on natural selection : 


‘‘No man, so far as we know, has ever seen it at work. An accidental 
variation may have been perpetuated by inheritance, and in the struggle for 
existence the bearer of it may haye replaced by virtue of the survival of the 
fittest his less improved competitors; but, as far as we know, no man or suc- 
cession of men have ever observed the whole process in any single case, and 
certainly no man has recorded the observation. Variation by artificial selec- 
tion, of course, we know very well, but the intervention of the cattle-breeder 
and the pigeon-fancier is the essence of artificial selection. It is effected by 
their action in crossing, by their skill in bringing the right mates together to 
produce the progeniture they want. But in natural selection, who is to supply 
the breeder’s place? Unless the crossing is properly arranged, the new breed 
will never come into being. What is to secure that the two individuals of 
opposite sexes in the primeval forest, who have been both accidentally blessed 
with the same advantageous variation, shall meet, and transmit by inheritance 
that variation to their successors? Unless this step is made good the modifi- 
cation will never get a start, and yet there is nothing to insure that step 
except pure chance.” 


There is hardly a sentence in this which can be accepted without 
extreme reservation. Every man who has lived through a hard 
winter, every man who has examined a mortality table, every man 
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who has studied the history of nations has probably seen natural 
selection at work. It is not the existence of natural selection, but 
its intensity and rapidity of action in the transmutation of species, 
which is the problem, and here is the point where we may be called 
upon to suspend our judgment. That “no men or succession of men 
have ever observed the whole process in any single case ”’ is a truism 
arising from the thousands of years over which evolution is spread, 
and from the probably high degree of stability now possessed by 
most forms of life, ¢.e., the periodic rather than the secular nature of 
natural selection at the present day. As the argument stands, how- 
ever, it applies equally well to the coursing of his satellites round 
Jupiter. Yet it is an argument which for biology, unlike the case 
of Jupiter’s satellites, can be and may be upset by a well-devised 
laboratory experiment to-morrow. 

We now reach the stage at which Lord Salisbury appeals to the doc- 
trine of pure chance to upset the theory of natural selection. To judge 
from his words he is probably unaware that the theory of evolution 
is likely to become a branch of the theory of chance, and that very poor 
comfort is to be obtained from that theory for those who are seeking 
to establish design as an immediate factor of evolution. It is by aid 
of the theory of chance that a quantitative measure of the rate of 
natural selection is being sought, but, whether that rate be ultimately 
found sensible or insensible for the great variety of types of life, 
what appears to be quite clear, as more and more extensive series 
of measurements are made on man or the lower types of life, 
is this: That to a high degree of approximation the distribution 
of variation in all sorts of organs follows the laws of a chance 
distribution. This chance distribution is, I think, one which 
the admirable Paley especially contrasted with and opposed to 
immediate design. On this distribution of variation we have to 
fix our attention, for it helps us at once to the solution of Lord Salis- 
bury’s difficulty as to the rarity of advantageous individuals of oppo- 
site sexes meeting in the primeval forest. The dog-fancier might start 
with a single pair of fox-terriers, dog and bitch, each standing, say, ten 
inches high, and he would find a chance distribution in the litters of 
this pair, so that when the puppies reached adult age their heights 
might very possibly vary from nine to eleven inches, the majority, 
perhaps, centring round ten inches. The offspring would not 
exactly repeat the features of their parents, they would vary with a 
definite mean deviation about a definite mean. Now the dog-fancier 
might select the larger dogs and breed solely from them until he 
obtain a breed, say, twelve inches high. Or, he might shoot every dog 
in each generation of adults under, say, the mean of that generation, 


(1) Not necessarily the normal curve of errors of the mathematician, but a generalised 
form of it, and this rarely with an average error of more than 4—5 per cent. in the 
frequency. 
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and allow the remainder to breed promiscuously. The right mates 
would thus be brought together without the least problem of direct 
mating, and a breed also twelve inches high might ultimately be 
obtained." 

The artificial selection may be more humane and direct, but then, 
as Peer Gynt says of the deity, “‘ economical, that he is not.” Now 
this law of variation, that mediocre pairs will produce, a majority 
perhaps of mediocrities, but also a definite percentage of giants and 
dwarfs, is all that is required by the Darwinians beyond that struggle 
for existence, of which there is evidence enough. All this is made 
quite plain and clear by Darwin himself, if it has been left to his suc- 
cessors to get numerical measurements of the degree of variation in 
populations. It would not be needful to repeat it here had not Lord 
Salisbury’s words shown that he had not in the least grasped it. In 
the light of this law of variation, what becomes of his statement that 
there is nothing to set the improved breed going ? When we recognise 
the comparatively wide range of variation which actually occurs in the 
offspring of each pair, when we grasp the severity of the struggle, 
when we note the change of climate, the migration, and the scarcity of 
food which in so many cases intervene between successive breeding 
seasons, it will hardly be the pretty conceit of that sentence about 
the advantageously varied bridegroom at one end of the wood and 
the equally advantageously varied bride at the other which will 
cause us to smile! 

Nay, if the meeting of such a bride and bridegroom would, which 
is questionable,” very much accelerate matters, it has not been want- 
ing in primitive man. The irrefragable traditions of brother-sister 
marriage in the oldest period and the endogamous habits of innu- 
merable savage peoples show how the pace of natural selection may 
have been quickened by the intensification of both good and bad 
variations in the early history of man. 

Thus the last of Lord Salisbury’s objections to natural selection is 
seen to be based on a misunderstanding of the nature of variation ; 
it may remain as a catch-phrase, but it has no validity as an argu- 
ment. We stand precisely where we did with regard to natural 
selection, patiently awaiting, if we have a grain of scientific spirit, a 
quantitative measure of its intensity and of its rapidity of effect. 
We simply say Jgnoramus—we have a good theory and we mean as 
students tu test its validity. This is not, however, the attitude of 
the President of the British Association, conveying ‘‘ the voice of 
English science.” He too cries Zgnoramus, but he follows it up 
with a paralogistic Jynorabimus. He tells us of the great danger 
scientific research is running at the present time :— 


(1) The example is, of course, purely hypothetical,—yet typical if only explanatory. 
2) i.e. taking into account parental regression. 
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‘*The acceptance of mere conjecture in the name and place of knowledge, in 
preference to making frankly the admission that no certain knowledge can be 
attained.” 

—the italics are ours. 

All knowledge is only knowledge of a greater or a lesser degree 
of probability ; but why is science, even if a great hypothesis prove 
insufficient, to renounce its very function, its birthright to the 
pursuit of knowledge, to ery Ignorabimus before this problem of 
evolution ? Certainly not, because of difficulties, which as stated by 
Lord Salisbury are largely the product of the limited attention he 
has, amid other pursuits, been able to devote to the study of the 
subject. Nay, if we pass over the inconsequence by which Lord 
Salisbury reaches the profession of necessary ignorance, must we 
not logically stop there, and let that profession, in his own words, 
be “our only reasonable answer”? We are under no obligation 
to go farther. Why must we join him in the credendum est of 
Lord Kelvin, and find “ overpoweringly strong proofs of intelligent 
and benevolent design”’ in the stages of biological evolution, while 
we have discarded, in the development of the material earth, a 
perpetual miracle in favour of physical laws? Has it struck Lord 
Salisbury that the laboratory and the microscope may, after all, at 
this very moment be establishing the high probability of natural 
selection, and pushing back from the evolution of species, as they 
have done from terrestrial evolution, that ‘ influence of a free will ” 
into a dim, unfixed, and indescribable past? May he not ultimately 
find that the creed of a benevolent design, with which he burdens 
biology, can be overturned by the microscope, and that, notwith- 
standing his dictum, men’s religious beliefs are, in fact, largely 
moulded by knowledge, by that knowledge which to-day is, in the 
first place, the product of scientific research ? 

Read them as we will, Lord Salisbury’s words do not exhibit the 
spirit of the student; they do not, we sincerely hope, ‘ convey the 
voice of English science.” They are not the words of a man full of 
hope in the future, full of just appreciation of the real magnitude of 
the work which has been done in the immediate past, and is being 
done to-day. They do not even show an accurate knowledge of 
where science now stands or what are its immediate prospects. They 
are the words of that Reaction which is noticable on every side, and 
they have been hailed as such by the new bigotry, which, adopting 
much of the terminology and some of the results of science, neglects 
its intellectual methods and its instruments of research. That this 
new bigotry should find what it can thoroughly approve of in the 
annual dress parade of the scientific world, is an event not without 
omen for the future of science. It has further a political signifi- 
cance which bodes ill for our modern Humanists. 

Kart PEARSON. 
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Tue loss to the ranks of English writers through Mr. Pater’s death 
is a loss something like that suffered at the death of Rossetti or of 
Arnold. Most writers who die deserving, or possessing, less than a 
magnificent fame, leave colleagues behind them, and are sure of suc- 
cessors: they are neither incomparable nor irreplaceable. But there 
are in almost every generation two or three men of the fine arts, 
whom a discreet judgment may not, or dares not, class with the 
greatest; yet from whom it cannot withhold the praises due to 
genius of a resolute and rare distinction. It is their common fate 
to be loved by their wise lovers more honestly and more intimately 
than are some greater men; and to be placed by their foolish lovers 
among the greater, or above. The mere thought that this poet and 
that painter have won no vast applause beguiles their votaries into 
acts of private canonisation; not without a certain pride in the 
enjoyment of so special and refined a worship. But Mr. Pater, at 
least, is an artist, a scholar, most properly approached in a spirit of 
aversion from all extremes. He was ever intolerant of haste 
and heat. 

In more than twenty academic years, of which the public duties 
harmonised with the private pursuits, Mr. Pater finished five books. 
They consist of twenty essays, ten lectures, four brief imaginative 
studies, and one of an ampler range. His uncollected writings, 
in each kind, would fill scarce more than two volumes. And the 
secret of so sparing and fastidious a production may be found in 
the famous lines of Gautier :— 

** Oui, l’couyre sort plus belle 
D’une forme au travail 
Rebelle, 
Vers, marbre, onyx, émail.”’ 

Verse, yes! that is obvious; but what, in modern England, of 
? Assuredly, we have had prose artfully simple and prose 
defiantly forcible: we have had, to take but those, the admirable 
varieties of Newman and Carlyle. And fanciful prose has abounded, 
flowery, picturesque, emulous of poetry; emblema vermiculatum, 
intricate mosaic work in words. But most of our writers have 
written prose, as M. Jourdain spoke it, unconsciously. Verse, indeed, 
so they seem to say, comes by divine grace assisting infinite effort ; 
but prose is an universal gift of nature. That was not Mr. Pater’s 
creed, nor has it been the creed of the masters; and he set himself, 
with a passion for the pains of art, to work in a prose which should 
be completely faithful to his conception of that art’s capacities; and, 
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necessarily, in a prose of which the style should be congruous and 
at one with the thought committed to it. 

At the outset, it is clear that we have here an artist of the severest 
kind, one enamoured of patient waiting upon perfection and content 
with any toil, so he may attain it: and perfection is not popular, 
uuless in works of an unexacting character. Persistence in perfec- 
tion, a vigilance never relaxed, an ascetic austerity of carefulness, 
cannot fail to vex many: the puritan and precisian of art can 
become no less irksome than his fellow in life. To all of us at 
times, to some of us always, there comes a sense of oppression from 
the sustained grandeur of perfection in Michael Angelo or in 
Milton. A caprice born of revolt against restraint, some little flag- 
ging or failing through weariness, would give relief. Apollo with 
his bow ever bent! Homer not suffered to nod! The wisdom of 
the world has pronounced against that. Even epicures in artistic 
taste sometimes, like the youth of Lord Beaconsfield’s invention, 
“rather like bad wine; one gets so bored with good wine.” But 
there is not one page in Mr. Pater’s writings on which the most 
trivial carelessness can be detected. Think what the reader may 
of the beauty, or the power, or of the lack of them, in this sentence 
or in that, he recognises the predetermination, which has set each 
word in its place, precisely as he finds it. Raphael, true scholar 
that he was, seems always, writes Mr. Pater, to be saying, “I am 
utterly purposed that I will not offend.” It is equally so with him- 
self. But there must always be a class of readers to whom the acts 
of “ recollection ” and of “ attention,” in the spiritual sense, neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of his work, are a bodily distress ; and in 
this, as in much else, he resembles the laborious and enduring 
Flaubert. 

Since the dramatic instinct is always strong, even when the drama 
itself is feeble, it is curious to note the ways in which that instinct 
insists upon finding satisfaction. Carlyle takes dramatic history ; 
Landor, dramatic dialogue ; Browning, dramatic monologue. Mr. 
Pater took criticism, and from his effective hands it issued with the 
charm of profoundly imaginative thought, clothed in language of a 
triumphant nicety; language which has in it this at least of the 
master, that it is inimitable, alive with felicities that die in another 
setting. For, lover of words that he was, of words for their soul’s 
sake, he sought out an exact correspondence between the word and 
the thing; valuing truth of expression to the utmost, and confident 
that such truth, really found, would convey with it a reasonable 
beauty. His desire was to ascertain, through a solicitous expense of 
pondering, just how things, works of art, or periods of time, or 
modes of thought, or ways of life, looked to him; he disencumbered 
them from their superfluities, and obtained an ultimate vision of 
them, before the mind's eye, clear and clean. He held that it was 
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the virtue of criticism to purge away the cloudiness of sight which 
makes us apprehend things in a twilight or a mist; to discern them 
in their true proportions and values, not in the confused obscurity of 
a general impression ; and he waited for this illumination patiently, 
discovering, little by little, the truth of his theme, as memory recap- 
tures, bit by bit, the very fact for which it explores the past. And 
so, to the picture, the countryside, the man, the theory, to whatever 
be his theme, seems added his vision of it, as something no less real 
than itself; his readers remember his criticisms, as they remember 
works of the arts avowedly creative, with a like dramatic vividness. 
His thoughts come to us, as it were, in an embodied form and sub- 
stance, with clear colour and definite outline; like the ideas of Plato, 
ever tending towards a personality. As vague religious emotions to 
theology, so are most critical sentiments of our day to his criticism— 
uncrystallized, uncertain, undefined; in a waste, or, if you will, a 
garden of pretty words and fancies, you wander without aim or end ; 
or you listen, at another time, to an uninspired exposition of worthy 
commonplace. But in reading Mr. Pater there is felt that joyous 
sense of the need for discipline and exercise of mind which good 
writers demand of us; the sense that here are beauty and charm and 
strength, which have not come at random and without pains, but are 
the fruits of a deliberate labour. We feel it, not through any sign 
of strain in the finished work, but through that prevailing air of 
mastery over hard materials, of compliance with arduous conditions, 
which are among the best delights of good writers and of under- 
standing readers. Victory exhilarates. From his first essay, down to 
the praise of Dorian discipline in his last book, Mr. Pater loved the 
travail of the soul in art; his was something of the priest’s, the sol- 
dier’s abiding consciousness of law and limitation in their lives; 
orderliness, precision, ritual rigour, were dear to him; and to the 
strictness of artistic duty he gave the obedience of one under the 
salutary command of a superior. 

His care was for the magnalia mundi, and the mirabilia ; he might, 
with Keats, have grouped together “‘ sun, moon, and stars, and pas- 
sages of Shakespeare.” But he had no simply conventional feeling 
towards the great ages or the great arts, and towards the makers of 
their greatness; rather, he loved to be at home among them, with 
the intimacy of a friend who knows more about the things and per- 
sons of his love than their obvious features. The Renaissance of Italy 
and France, the Antonine age, moments in the history of the Church 
or of philosophy, times of some unique appeal to him through their 
arts and ways; these he studied until the first moving fascination of 
them passed into a personal sympathy. But, while he was eminently 
a scholar, an academic, incapable of neglecting erudition and research, 
patient of long and tedious labour, yet he could never rest there ; 
he must always clothe the dry bones with flesh. So he chose, or he 
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created, men in whom the age, the art, the life of his theme should 
live and move, quickening it with humanity, animating it with 
a sensible joy or sorrow through the powers of pathos and of humour, 
the appeals of mortality, which Virgil found so touching. His 
genius was happiest in this. With a kind of unconscious audacity 
the living energy of his scholarship took him to the side of the long 
dead, pis | he understood them and lived their lives; or it set beside 
them a figure of his own creation, yet one of themselves. No one 
knew better than he that these creations and re-creations were 
“imaginary portraits,” all of them. Prolonged study of the past, 
through visitation of its homes and acquaintance with its works, 
makes no present contemporary with any past; the widest learning 
and the truest love result in but a guess at truth—a dream that 
almost convinces. Our changed appreciation of things ‘ Gothick” 
is the result of greater knowledge, and is so far truer than their 
appreciation by the eighteenth century ; but our «esthetic interpreta- 
tion of them is not more conclusive. The man of physical science, 
foretelling discovery, has often surer familiarity with the future 
than has the historian with the past. It is the point of view that is 
valuable. To see all things in the past is impossible; but genius sees 
best and the best things. Mr, Pater disengaged from the past what 
moved him most, fortified himself with positive knowledge, and let 
his imagination brood upon it, breathe life into it and make it his. 
The form into which he shaped the report of his imagination, though 
always beautiful, and often powerful, was no last word upon the 
matter, even for himself. Even had his writings that pretence, 
style—that saving balm—would preserve them; but what dust and 
ashes will lie thick upon the pretentious pronouncements of the 
modern writer, so anxious to tell us final truth, that he forgets to 
charm ! 

Charm is well-nigh everywhere in Mr. Pater’s work, a golden 
grace upon the delicate sentences; and a charm that is strangely 
strong. Without quite realising the reason, we feel these gently 
persuasive pages to be as inevitably winning as the “ quaint” speech 
of some excellent old writer. It is a quality that wakens friendli- 
ness in readers, and a sense of personal affection; speaking of youth, 
of death, of little homely things, Mr. Pater in a hundred passages 
seems to have read his reader’s heart; we come upon a simple 
sentence, exquisitely exact, and it is a transcript from ourselves. It 
was just so with us in childhood, at school, at Oxford, in this sad or 
glad experience; no rare, «sthetic emotion, the monopoly of culture, 
but some quite common thing. Other writers tell us of similar 
things; but in modern times, only Cardinal Newman, besides Mr. 
Pater, tells us identical things, with an intense reality of phrase, in 
their beautiful truth. This keeping close to life, a sensitiveness 
almost in excess, give to Marinus the Epicurean its singular delight. 
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A marvellous self-discipline has made the book; the writer upon 
such an age and theme, so rich in the highest sort of magic, might 
well have wondered at his own moderation, his loyalty to the 
instinct of art, which bade him leave unused so miuch, and choose so 
little, of all that wealth. The soothing invasion of Christianity into 
“that hard Pagan world,” what effusion of sentiment, what pro- 
fusion of rhetoric, the theme invites! But Mr. Pater, gladly 
enough, denies himself both. He takes a young Roman, and follows 
his meditative way to an early death; and his pains are spent upon 
suggesting just where and how the new power of consolation, the 
new spring of hope, the new strength of joy, woald win welcome 
from that world of weariness and satiety. Little incidents and 
contrasts, touched with the deftest tact, convey “the moral.” 
Marius himself is not, in fact, converted, though his death was 
“full of grace.’ Yet the sweetness and the greatness of Chris- 
tianity steal over him, as over the reader, as though the writer 
“willed” it almost without words; whilst it is through his austere 
delicacy in using them that the miracle is worked upon us. Marcus 
Aurelius, “sad and splendid,” Apuleius the golden, Lucian laughing 
not too merrily, a supposed author of the Pervigilium, they live 
here, lightly, surely touched, contributing to Marius, each some 
thought, half-hindrance and half-help, upon his pilgrim’s progress. 
A line from Tibullus, a passage from the Augustan ITistory, a sug- 
gestion from the Shepherd of Hermas, they go, cunningly and well, 
to vitalize the story of an age and of a soul; and from a great store 


of classical knowledge come dexterously managed details, realised 
and giving reality, none pedantic and none superfluous. But the 
dominant charm of the book is its passionate simplicity of tone ; 
there is an emotion of deep delight in the recognition of beauty, a 
calming and grave beauty, evoked from daily natural things; a fold 
of the distant hills, dreaming solitudes, clear water; the ministra- 
tions of earth, with her silences and voices, that convey intimations 
of something hidden from the schools. And among them, as among 
the business and tumult of great Rome, goes this questioner of the 
oracles, with so much fire beneath his dainty and deliberate bearing, 
so much wistful anger and hunger of heart; amorous of nothing else, 
unable to be at peace with less, than the Dews absconditus of his desire. 

Marius has many brothers; it is a temperament, a character, in 
which his creator took an evident delight. Youth, confronting this 
very visible world, yet upon a quest for some interpretation, har- 
mony, “absolute” truth, which should make the vision, if not 
“ beatific,” yet somehow divine ; that to Mr. Pater, master of irony 
and of pity, was a theme of constant consideration. He had com- 
paratively little concern for ages or for souls of a confident maturity ; 
he cared for them at their “ new birth,’* with the morning dew upon 
them, or in their decline, amid autumnal and twilight infiuences. 
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In either case there is a stirring of curiosity, 2 wonder about what is 
to come ; under the exhilaration of a fresh spirit breathing new life, 
or in the meditative questions of days slowly darkling, he felt an 
appeal to the senses of frank enjoyment or of chastening doubt ; 
there was greater room in them for sympathy than in the full pride 
and pomp of accomplished triumph, About times of assured suc- 
cess in art, times superbly at their ease, there is something of Ben 
Jonson’s “insolent Greece or haughty Rome” ; they are “fat and 
well-liking,” intolerably serene, seated on thrones, not needing that 
kind of generous concern, which seems almost a piety towards less 
conquering times and persons, a rush of cordial understanding. 
Watteau, Denys 1l’Auxerrois, Sebastian van Storck, Duke Carl of 
Rosenmold, Emerald Uthwart, Gaston de Latour, all enchantingly 
young, all, but the last, whose fate is yet “upon the knees of the 
gods,” early dead ; all, except Sebastian, eager, animated, athletes of 
life; Mr. Pater has expressed through these his apprehensions of 
moving times and tendencies. Many another man might have 
written, I doubt not, written excellently, formal and set essays upon 
Spinoza and Holland, Goethe and his German precursors, and upon 
the other themes, with much elegant erudition pleasantly presented ; 
but none would have turned us, with a glow of affection, towards 
that Dutch home, that German Court, nor spoken to us with Mr. 
Pater’s almost wistfal tenderness of humour. In these finely-wrought 
miniatures of romance he works with a loving learning, which leads 
him to no abstract theory, but to a delicate definition of what is 
characteristic in his chosen studies, through a dexterous arrangement 
of their choice contents. Each little touch is, as it were, a note of 
music, and has just that value in its own place which the harmony 
of the whole demands; there is no undue dwelling upon this or that 
attractive matter, to the detriment of the general scheme. Never 
violent, never vague, his style steadily and firmly prevails over us 
and keeps us listening to the close of the piece; the rhythm of 
thought and of expression are in complete accord, flowing quietly 
together. He surprises the secret of a place or way of life by a sort 
of still attention, watching, waiting until the very truth of it is his 
by heart. And this preliminary patience makes his work quiet and 
strong; it has no doubts and hesitations, but confidence and calm. 
He tells his tale with the comfortable security of one telling the most 
familiar things; there is the accent of one speaking, say, about “ the 
old home,” with a gentle glow in voice and look. ‘ Working 
ever,” he writes of Lamb, “close to the concrete, to the details, 
great or small, of actual things, books, persons, and with no part of 
them blurred to vision by the intervention of mere abstract theories, 
he has reached an enduring moral effect also in a sort of boundless 
sympathy. Unoccupied, as he might seem, in the great matters, he 
is in immediate contact with what is real, especially in its caressing 
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littleness, that littleness in which there is much of the whole woeful 
heart of things, and meets it more than half-way with a perfect 
understanding of it.’”? Such thorough affectionate apprehension of 
things, a going out of the heart towards them, was a first necessity 
to Mr. Pater, who never wrote of what he did not “appreciate.” 
This constant cordiality of his writings makes them, for many 
readers, infinitely pleasant and alluring: books to read under the 
garden trees and by the fire. There is a kindliness in them, as in 
Browne, and Lamb, and Hawthorne, with much of their various 
musing melancholies, never bitter nor morose. When, as in the 
Essay on Style, Mr. Pater has no immediately human interest with 
which to deal, but a question of principle and theory, his own style 
loses much of its charm, and we sce him, as in that essay, eagerly 
escaping from abstractions to dwell upon concrete illustrations, such 
as the example of Flaubert. For he valued supremely what he 
called sow/ in literature ; and, as he expressed it, ‘‘ There are some 
to whom nothing has any real interest, or real meaning, except as 
operative in a given person ; and it is they who best appreciate the 
quality of soul in literary art.” 

It is possible that to his congenital distaste for what has no colour, 
form, warmth, play of life, is due a certain misconstruction of his 
“‘ philosophy.” He has been pourtrayed, in most imaginary portraits, 
as a definitely sworn follower of Epicurus, devoted to the arts in a 
spirit of the nobler sensuousness, to the exclusion of all concerns other 
than material. To see, hear, touch, feel, with a cultivated curiosity, 
a trained susceptibility ; that, so runs this false interpretation, 
is the choicest life: to eliminate all vulgarity of dead commonplace, 
and live for a succession of exquisite emotions, the gifts of beauty in 
nature and in art. Assuredly, Mr. Pater held the power of recog- 
nising and of loving beauty in the world to be a possession past 
praise, and a passionate constancy of concern for it to be no mean 
state of mind ; but assuredly in no ignoble way. A care for beauty is 
not common now, and, possibly, has never been; a profound sense of 
its greatness, as a thing neither to be produced nor understood 
without infinite labour and patience, is but too rare. Mr. Pater was 
never more characteristically inspired than in writing of the discipline 
of art, its immense demands, its imperative morality. In his con- 
ception of it he had the austerity of Milton and of Wordsworth ; he 
found no words so fit to express his conviction of its nobility, as 
words implying a sort of consecration and obedience. Things hieratic, 
ascetic, appealed always to him. Dissolute and lawless art, flung 
upon the world in a tumultuous profusion and disorder, was not art 
in his eyes. His favourite type of “hero” was /e bel sérieux, self- 
contained, of an almost monastic habit, with the “white soul” of 
youthful Virgil, yet sensitive to everything fine in life. Pico della 
Mirandola, he wrote, is a true Awmnanist. ‘For the essence of 
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humanism is that belief of which he seems never to have doubted, 
that nothing which has ever interested living men and women can 
wholly lose its vitality—no language they have spoken, nor oracle 
beside which they have hushed their voices, no dream which has 
once been entertained by actual human minds, nothing about which 
they have ever been passionate, or expended time and zeal.” In this, 
his own firm faith also, there is a pathetic note, and it is hardly too 
much to say that it predominates in all his writing: ‘ L’imagination 
humaine est, au fond, triste et sérieuse.”” Pietas was a passion with —~ 
him. It is strong in him when he dwells with a gently lingering, 
long-drawn music of tone, upon old, faded things; philosophies once 
triumphant, fashions once thought final, airs and graces long passed 
away, music never heard now. He enters the rasta silentia of old 
times, and loves to repeople medieval homes and classic cities; to 
wander by the rivers of old France, and through the hillside towns 
of ancient Italy; recalling this and that dusty memory to fresh life 
with careful reverence. At Assisi, he would forget neither Pro- 
pertius, nor Saint Francis; at Aquino, neither Saint Thomas, nor 
Juvenal. No books are more full than his of gracious loving-kind- 
ness; of such tremulous and tender pity, as would disgrace the 
hedonist in his Epicurean calm. 

He stands quite alone. We sometimes hear of his ‘ school,” but — 
it does not exist: it is a genius, as was Lamb’s, unique. His 
Renaissance studies have induced a certain revival of interest in 
certain somewhat novel aspects of early France and later Italy: 
writers have written about certain kinds of theme, because of his 
writing. But none have caught his tones, their peculiar felicity and 
proper charm. The passage which in all his writings is most famous, 
and perhaps least characteristic, is that upon Lu Gioconda : least charac- 
teristic because, for all its beauty, least definite. And, being least 
definite, it has been most imitated in its perilous quality of ‘“ sug- 
gestiveness”’: from it has come, in direct descent, but of a 
degenerate and enfeebled virtue, many a vague and vapourous 
passage. For the rest, it is impossible to write like Mr. Pater, 
without his extraordinary patience and piercing power of vision, to 
see things, ‘as they are,” by first ascertaining how they are “ to 
him.”’ When reminded that art is Jong, some flourishing modern 
writers seem to reply, then cut it short: but they belong, in their 
contempt of patient pains, to ‘‘the crowd, incapable of perfectness.” 
And, indeed, English literature in prose, since the comparative 
settlement of the language, has rarely seen Mr. Pater’s equal for the 
union of so much ardent interest in his substance, with so much 
determination to make his form convey it perfectly. To write with 
this superlative accuracy and exactitude of phrase savours to us of 
affectation: it is from French prose that we expect it. But Mr. 
Pater had a courtesy towards language, the material of his art: a 
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sense of its essential dignity and fineness. Like his own Duke 
Carl of Rosenmold, he would have marble in place of stucco, and the 
gilding should be of real gold. The conventional literary language, 
which, in its worst debasement, will call a church a sacred edifice, is 
ever tending to obliterate those distinctions and proprieties dear to a 
scholarly sense, and to write in a level style, wholly uninteresting, 
whilst unnatural: “There is no Excellent Beauty,’ notes Bacon, 
“that hath not some strangeness in the proportion.” Strangeness, 
a stirring of pleased surprise, the charm of an admiring wonder felt 
without disturbance, yet with something of a thrill, are elements in 
all the finest art: and, as language loses its ‘‘ unchartered freedom,” 
becoming fixed and formal, literary artists are increasingly forced 
to this “strangeness,” which is to be had far less by a bizarre 
vocabulary than by a sensitiveness to the value, the precise value, 
of common words in their precise signification. Mystery, economy, 
pagan, gracious, cordial, mortified—to use such words, with just a 
hint of their first meanings, is for the scholarly writer and reader a 
delicate pleasure, heightening the vivid interest of a phrase. Mr. 
Pater’s vocabulary is, for the most part, simple enough ; and much 
of his curious charm comes from such feeling for the associations of 
ordinary words. The effect of his style is often that of a courteous, 
somewhat old-fashioned talker, at once urbane and easy, always 
leisurely and distinct. For, intricate as he can be, especially in his 
later work, the intricacy is not a German clumsiness, nor the involu- 
tion of Milton, nor the complexity of Thucydides: there are balance 
and lucidity of aim, an orderly unfolding of thought. His way of 
work denied him certain advantages at the command of less weighty 
and methodical writers: versatile brilliance, a mercurial agility, 
flashing plays of fancy ; he had always something of that singleness 
of purpose and absorption in the theme before him which distinguished 
a century of English writers whom he did not intimately relish : the 
century of Addison and Johnson. <A constant attention to minute 
proprieties can hardly go with any wild rapidity of wit. Wit is a 
shooting star ; humour, a quiet and enduring glow ; and humour, the 
humour of Lamb writing, not upon roast pig, but upon old china, was 
an element in all that Mr. Pater did. 

Another “strangeness” worked in certain of his conceptions 
which have a captivating vividness, sometimes whimsicality, of effect. 
Breakings out of pagan passion in Christian days, cloistral places ; 
Apollo, surely, and Dionysus, radiant again, or suffering in the chilly 
light of the new world, but, in either case, exercising an uncanny, 
devilish influence ; so, with cunning magic, Mr. Pater would embody 
the feeling of revulsion towards the ancient ideals of sensuous 
liberty or servitude in the sunlight and open air. “The fiend 
Apollo!” sings Cowley. Mr. Pater discerns the troubling element 
of paganism, never exorcised into safe banishment, at work in various 
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forms; pantheistic philosophy, the delirious ways of “ medieval 
love,” strange possessions and subtle hauntings, antinomian con- 
clusions from Christian premises. Again, in Tennyson’s phrase, 
“the passion of the past!”’ Strongly drawn towards the Hellenic 
world, upon which he wrote so well, a little in the fashion of Paul 
de Saint-Victor, Mr. Pater seems unwilling to think of it as really 
gone; consigned to the learned and to museums. He detects it still 
with us, now as a wild sort of enchantment, now as a delightful and 
tranquillising source of wisdom. 

Among his latest writings was a stately and impassioned praise of 
Sparta, her superb severity and cleanliness of ideal. He loved, 
also, to trace the mystical and sterner elements underlying the 
Hellenic “ blitheness’”’ and civility. In truth, his whole work 
treats of influences, the coming in of a new spirit, the re-assertion of 
an old, their mutual play; there, for him, is the dramatic passion 
of life, in a kind of prophetic feeling and apprehension. Denys 
PAuxerrois, ‘a lover of fertility in all its forms, in what did but 
suggest it, was curious and penetrative concerning the habits of 
water, and had the secret of the divining-rod. Long before it came, 
he could detect the scent of rain from afar, and would climb with 
delight to the great scaffolding on the unfinished tower to watch its 
coming over the thirsty vine-land, till it rattled on the great tiled 
roof of the church below ; and then, throwing off his mantle, allow 
it to bathe his limbs freely, clinging firmly against the tempestuous 
wind among the carved imageries of dark stone.” 

An instinct that foretells or forewarns of a gracious rain, or of a 
beating storm, soon to fall upon men’s spirits, in Renaissance, or 
Reformation, or Revolution, seemed to Mr. Pater the gift of pro- 
found and passionate natures, who share “the prophetic soul of the 
wide world dreaming on things to come.” Little things—changes, 
say, in the fashion of decorating our houses, had for him an in- 
herent deeper meaning: as to Plato, change in a nation’s music 
meant change in a nation’s laws. The setting of our lives, though 
it can be but the setting, works upon them strangely ; and inanimate 
things come to be for us, as to primitive or savage man, “ full of 
souls,” full of personality, with power and virtue in them. The 
pensive diarist, through whom Mr. Pater discourses of Watteau, 
prince of court painters, writes in her delightful way: “He has 
completed the ovals—The Four Seasons. Oh! the summer-like grace, 
the freedom and softness of the ‘Summer,’ a hay-field such as we 
visited to-day, but boundless, and with touches of level Italian 
architecture in the hot, white, elusive distance, and wreaths of 
flowers, fairy hayrakes and the like, suspended from tree to tree, 
with that wonderful lightness which is one of the charms of his 
work. I can understand through this, at last, what it is he enjoys, 
what he selects by preference from all that various world we pass 
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our lives in. I am struck by the purity of the room he has re- 
fashioned for us—a sort of mora/ purity ; yet, in the forms and 
colours of things.” In a great variety of ways Mr. Pater pour- 
trayed the physical effect of beautiful things, whether seen, or heard, 
or believed, or felt. Thus, for a supreme example, it seemed to 
Marius, at that first mass in the Cecilian villa, that “as if some 
profound correction, and regeneration of the body by the spirit, 
had been begun, and already gone a long way, the countenances 
of men, women, and children had a brightness upon them which 
he could fancy reflected upon himself.” The breath of the spirit, 
at rare seasons of time, renews the face, not of the earth only, 
but the very faces of men no less ; and things, in which fine beauty 
is present, have a like power, each in its degree, upon the beholder 
of them, the dweller among them. So, writes Mr. Pater, Words- 
worth ‘conceives of noble sound as even moulding the human 
countenance to nobler types ”; and so Plato would have his youth 
“‘dwell in a land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and receive 
the good in all things; and beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall 
flow into eye and ear, like some salutary wind from a purer region, 
and draw the soul insensibly, from earliest years, into likeness and 
sympathy with the beauty of reason.” 

In all this mode of seeing things, and of undergoing their influ- 
ence, the inflowing of their spirit, there is a mysticism not unlike 
Swedenborg’s doctrine of “ celestial correspondence”: or that mys- 
tical interpretation of nature so necessary to Newman; as when he 
says of the angels, ‘‘ Every breath of air and ray of light and heat, 
every beautiful prospect is, as it were, the skirts of their garments, 
the waving of the robes of those whose faces see God in heaven ”: so 
to speak, a sacramental and symbolic theory of the universe, which 
Spiritus intus alit: whereby, as Mr. Pater has it, “all the acts and 
accidents of daily life borrow a sacred colour and significance.” A 
perp« ual wondering joy in the messages brought by beautiful things, 
through their visible forms, was a kind of worship to him: he 
had a Franciscan poetry in the almost childlike freshness of his 
delight in them ; though “ refining upon his pleasure,” as Congreve 
puts it, he carefully sought out the precise secret of the delight. This 
poetry turned the blossoming of flowers, the genial sunlight, the 
gliding of cool waters, into a sort of ritual, devised by the Divine 
Wisdom, jortiter suaviterque disponens omnia: and the creations of 
art had an exaltation in them as instinct with sacred fire. Thus, 
the gravity and gentle seriousness of his ‘‘ heroes”’ were the neces- 
sary carriage of men walking in holy places with an awe upon them: 
as Marius, amid the old country religion of Rome, “ brought to that 
system of symbolic usages, and they in turn developed in him fur- 
ther, a great seriousness—an impressibility to the sacredness of time, 
of life and its events, and the circumstances of family fellowship ; of 
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such gifts to men as fire, water, the earth from labour on which they 
live; really understood by him as gifts—a sense of religious respon- 
sibility in the reception of them.” In fortunate and chosen places, full 
of this divinity and mystery, Marius and bis fellows seem to say :-— 





‘* His ibi me rebus queedam divina yoluptas 
Percipit atque horror: ” 
and, like the Amalekite king on the way to death, they “ go deli- 
cately,” but somewhat shrinking from its unknown dark and cold, 
dreading the initiation into its mysteries, and the cry: “Kommt zur 
geheiligten Nacht!” 

This is the air or atmosphere of Mr. Pater’s writings: this “ hie- 
ratic”’ emotion. A devoted student of art, he took no part in what 
Fuseli calls the “ frantic pilgrimage to Italy,’’ or elsewhere; he 
never, that is, wrote with an unconsidered zeal, norin terms of merely 
general praise, about what moved him. Nor did he, as Fuseli says 
of Leonardo, “ waste life, insatiate in experiment.” Essayist, medi- 
tator that he was, he was never tentative, but the most decided of 
writers in self-knowledge. aygica Sympathiae ! words borne upon 
the shield of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, are inscribed upon the 
writings of Mr. Pater, who found his way straight from the first to 
those matters proper to his genius. And the proper expressiveness 
was there also, the singular modulation of style, with its appealing 
and persuasive quality. Like Marius, he felt his vocation; dedicat- 
ing himself to literature, with a very deliberate consciousness of 
taking up no light responsibility ; in him, as in the ardent Flavian, 
‘this scrupulousness of literary art actually awoke .. . a sort of 
chivalrous conscience . . . in those refinements of his curious spirit, 
in that horror of profanities, in that fastidious sense of a correctness 
in external form, there was something which ministered to the old 
ritual interest, still surviving in him; asif here indeed were involved 
a kind of sacred service to the mother-tongue.” Nemo perfectus est, 
says Saint Bernard, gui perfectior esse non appetit : it is as true in art 
as in religion. In art, also, “the way to perfection lies through a 
series of disgusts.” 

Ife stands alone, with no contemporary in any way resembling 
him; and he reealls no one in the past, though here and there we 
van catch faint echoes and odours, as it were, from earlier work. 
Perhaps there is in him something comparable to the euriosa felicitas 
of our seventeenth-century poets at their happiest—Herrick, Mar- 
vell, Vaughan—in whom there is often that perfect harmony of 
matter with form which seems no less than a miracle, defying criti- 
cism, and purely a gift of the “ good spirit,” as one of them has said. 
We have had no lack of Euphuists; Mr. Pater has prettily vindi- 
cated a certain sort of Euphuism, but our English Euphuists have 


not been strong writers, and their themes have been over-sweet and 
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honied. Mr. Pater will discourse, say, upon Darwinism, or upon 
Heraclitus, or upon any other severe matter, yet without abating one 
jot of his care for beauty ; his Euphuism, if that be not too suspect a 
word, was no dreamy toying with rich and strange expressions. He 
gave much time to the wsthetic theorists of Germany—Winchelmann, 
Lessing, Goethe, Hegel—such speculations as theirs agreed well with 
that cogitating and searching spirit strong in him. Such pre- 
occupation with things of the mind, serious, solid things, as the Ger- 
man loves to entertain, was certainly not foreign to Mr. Pater, though 
it was in ways very far from German that he touched upon them. 
Still, a perceptible slowness and fulness in his expository periods, 
even an occasional heaviness, have something about them that recalls 
some German prose by great writers. In Germany also, as well as 
in the France of 1830, in Meinhold and Heine, as well as in Hugo 
and Gautier, he found the romantic strain that had charms for him; 
and though Chartres and Rheims and Amiens brought back to him 
the Middle Age, strange and grotesque, and “ gorgeous upon earth 
again,” in full beauty and power, yet “ under the spire of Strasburg 
or the towers of Heidelberg” he also loved to listen for “ the melo- 
dious, fascinating voices of the Middle Age.’’ Something homely, 
too, made itself felt in Germany, as in Holland, with its grave 
burghers and trim gardens, and cleanly, comfortable life. There 
Was a quietism and a vein of the renunciant in his nature, which 
found a feverishness of brilliance in much French literature that yet 
he valued; and he “ went into retreat,” as it were, by turning his 
meditations upon less agitating things, and an art, humbler perhaps, 
yet certainly mellower and simpler. But to France of the Middle 
Age and of the sixteenth century, the France of the great churches, 
and the France of Ronsard and Montaigne, he devoted much pleasant 
labour, writing with something between the fervour of Michelet and 
the suavity of Renan in the attitude of his mind towards them. In 
the literature of modern France he most prized that lightness and 
courteous grace, becoming less characteristic there now than formerly, 
which have so long made French prose universally welcome. Intel- 
lectual adroitness, complete ability to do the thing desired and have 
done with it, naturally won his admiration; though he loved them 
best when softened and sweetened with just that charm of unction 
which is not there, as commonly it is in England, a gush of senti- 
ment. Thus, praising Mérimée for his admirable qualities, he also 
points out “ that singular harshness in his ideal, as if, in theological 
language, he were incapable of grace.” But though we may dis- 
cover, or imagine, in Mr. Pater’s work French and German influences, 
there is certainly no writer of either race, as there is none in England, 
to whom he is indebted, as, for example, Arnold is indebted to Sainte- 
Beuve. The critics, concerned with a like range of interests, have 
not his dramatic, concrete manner; whilst his series of critical por- 
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traits is without parallel altogether. Rousseau, Goethe, Chateau- 
briand, Sénancour, with their querulous, weary types of the undis- 
ciplined and the dissatisfied, do not come within reach of an 
appropriate comparison. 

If, echoing Casaubon in the Hall of the Sorbonne, we ask: What, 
with all these pains and cares, has Mr. Pater settled ? The answer 
is, that neither he, nor any other critic of art, has ever settled any- 
thing ; and that he has the distinction of having made no pretences 
of the kind. Bacon distinguishes between great poetry and history, 
by saying that the one submits its matter to the desires of the mind ; 
the other reverses the procedure. It is true of all fine art, and 
criticism is a fine art. The desires of the artist’s mind, the vision of 
his soul, the passion of his personality, apprehend beauty and truth, 
well or ill, finely or less finely, according to their own excellence. 
And truly, as Joubert said, we should hesitate before we differ in 
religion from the saints, in poetry from the poets; the chances are 
in favour of their being right. But only in virtue of their wisely 
discerning and deeply feeling spirit; by no absolute authority. 
“Spirits are not finely touched, but to fine issues,” and when a 
Coleridge or a Lamb is finely touched, inspired, enlightened, whether 
by a flash of insight or by prolonged meditation, the issue is fine, 
his utterance commands respect. But in the discovery of historical 
fact, it matters little or not at ali who may be the discoverer; the 
value of the discovery itself does not depend upon the fine quality of 
the discoverer’s mind. Indeed, Bacon’s saying is but his enemy 
Aristotle’s : poetry, and we may add, all imaginative literature, is 
more high and philosophical than history. All the ancient imagery 
of “the sacred fire,” “the divine affatus,” “ fine madness,” and the 
like, applied to the artist, does but testify to the truth, that he must 
have before him a “ master light’’ and guiding star. Tis sense of 
art’s greatness will keep his conscience sensitive, make him tolerant 
of much labour, endow him with much patience, that he may be 
faithful to “ the desires of his mind,” evading no difficulty, allowing 
no compromise, his heart set upon perfection. What he gives us 
will at least be of fine interest; it may have a compelling and irre- 
sistible power upon us. Doubtless, there are many ways of work ; 
the gradual labour of Gray, the lightning speed of Shelley; but the 
one spirit rules the diversities of operation. 

It is possible to differ from Mr, Pater in many things ; his estimate 
of Michael Angelo’s religion, his views of Plato’s doctrine, his inter- 
pretation of Botticelli’s Madonnas, his whole conception of the 
Renaissance, with much else, have been thought by some dubious, 
if not perverse. Yet, that he is a writer of fine interest, whose work 
proceeds from a fine spiritual and intellectual passion, is not to be 
questioned ; distinction is upon every line, an exquisite quality of 
mind, With Newman and Arnold, he has the secret of that ideal 
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delicacy and graciousness, to which “that sweet city with her 
dreaming spires’? can minister so well. Writing at a somewhat 
vexed time, full of challenges and of battles, he gave an example of 
perfect dignity, unwearied effort, clear aim. In an age, weary and 
oppressed with a multiplicity of studies and the increase of knowledge, 
he produced but the fine flower of his taste and learning. With no 
sort of contempt for popularity, he never courted it, never swerved 
from his deliberate path, never remitted the rigour of his artistic 
discipline. Not Milton himself more resolutely and passionately 
dedicated his days to the service of high and noble art; and his work 
has upon it that air of tranquillity and serene accomplishment which 
comes of such devotion. There is a strange purity of effect, the 
result of the refiner’s fire, through which it has passed. The Welsh 
word for white means also something which is a combination of 
holy, reverend, felicitous ; much in the sense of Herrick’s White 
Island. Inthe finer portions of Mr. Pater’s work, there isa “ white- 
ness,” a ‘“candour,” indescribably felt, through this purity and 
cleanliness of it, as though there were “a sort of movra/ purity” in 
art of so scrupulous and dainty a distinction: the freedom from 
violence and coarseness, the gentleness and calm, helped by the con- 
stant ripple of quiet humour, serving to put the reader into a peace- 
ful mood. That work, so curiously wrought, should have this effect, 
is an answer to any charge of excessive strangeness or artificiality. 
The styles of Carlyle and Browning may not distress us, but cer- 
tainly we are violently and forcibly aware of them. Mr. Pater’s 
elaborate cadences and constructions, his sensitive choice of words, 
bring with them no shock, but only a pleasing spell. It would be 
quite otherwise were Mr, Pater’s style tourmenté: or, to borrow 
epithets from Maupassant, Jizarre, compliqué, chinois. This tran- 
quillity is one of the chief graces vouchsafed to a reverent study 
of things rare and fine: away from the bustling pettiness of meaner 
cares, a mind, travelling through the world of high beauty in form 
and thought and imagination, with ardour and in peace, cannot but 
take away something of the profound calm, which rests upon the 
greatest art. Mr. Pater’s reverence towards the achievements of 
genius, even in its less lofty manifestations, is of admirable example : 
it is a protest against the familiarity and the haste, which think to 
comprehend the masters by an easy and a swift acquaintance ; a 
rebuke to impatience and to unreality in criticism ; a vindication of 
scholarship and of art against those who profess to serve the second, 
while they ignore the first. 

Amourists of perfection! each according to his capacity, in things 
great and in things little; workmen desirous of doing their best ; 
that is what Mr. Pater sets forth, now through a Michael Angelo 
and a Leonardo, now in a Luca della Robbia and a Joachim du 
Bellay. Equally strenuous and passionate are his workers with pure 
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thought: Sebastian, with his eagerness over “ Nihilism” and nega- 
tion; Bruno, burning with the fire of his wild spirit. The life of 
the mind and the imagination becomes a scene of adventure and 
romance; the ends of its hope and aspiration seem like crowns and 
kingdoms—visible things to be won by conquest. There is no lan- 
guorous playing with things of beauty, in a kind of opiate dream, to 
be found here. ‘If one had to choose a single product of Hellenic 
art, to save in the wreck of all the rest, one would choose from the 
‘beautiful multitude’ of the Panathenaic frieze, that line of youths on 
horseback, with their level glances, their proud, patient lips, their 
chastened reins, their whole bodies in exquisite service.’ That is from 
the earliest essay in Mr. Pater’s first book. ‘ Platonic cesthetics, 
remember, as such, are ever in close connection with Plato’s ethics. 
It is life itself, action and character, he proposes to colour; to get 
something of that irrepressible conscience of art, that spirit of con- 
trol, into the general course of life, above all, into its energetic or 
impassioned acts.” That is from the last essay in his last book. 
There is an interval of twenty-five years between the two passages ; 
yet, if you consider it well, the latter is implicit in the earlier. It 
was with this constant sense of the relationship between discipline 
and refinement, circumstance and character, that Mr. Pater was 
fond of dwelling upon the value of our ancient public schools and 
universities in England ; he traced to their influence, unconsciously 
accepted though it may often be, much that is characteristically and 
happily English. For old institutions, thronged with memories, 
rich in history, for the very voices of their weathered walls, he had 
a feeling like that of Burke; and for “ utilitarian” or “ scientific” 
theories of education he felt an almost vehement dislike, so mechani- 
cal and impoverishing to the spirit did he think them. 

There could hardly have been a greater loss to contemporary 
literature just at the present time; the champion of no school, he 
was almost alone among the writers of English prose in simply main- 
taining an ideal of high severity and excellence. His rare work, 
given to the world from time to time, quietly reminded a new gene- 
ration of certain palmary and indispensable virtues, not easy of attain- 
ment, which are in danger of becoming old-fashioned or forgotten. 
Emphatically the scholar and man of letters, there was in his life and 
work a perfect expression of that single-hearted devotion to fine 
literature, yet without a shadow of pedantry, which is ceasing to 
flourish in the ancient academic places. There is yet deeper sorrow, 
upon which I cannot touch, save to say that to younger men, con- 
cerned with any of the arts, he was the most generous and gracious 
of helpful friends. In due time, they will be able to think, with 
nothing but a reverent affection, of the admired writer last laid to 
rest under the towers and trees of his own Oxford. 

LionEL JOHNSON. 
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Tue 16th of July witnessed a hitherto unique International Meeting 
of Anglo-Saxon Athletes. The Anglo-Saxons may be described as 
athletic as a race, but there have been athletes before: the Olympic 
games are older than the Inter-University Sports, and strong men 
have lived before the time of Mr. W. O. Hickok, of Hainsburgh, 
Penn. Achilles and Alexander the Great were both notable runners 
though we do not know their records for a mile, and we have it on 
the most reliable authority that Epaminondas and Alexander not 
only ran, but jumped before breakfast—the fame of the runner 
Ladas has after centuries been revived in the Derby winner of 
the day. 

In these islands of ours athletics have long met with encourage- 
ment at the hands of the highest in the land. As long ago as the 
time of Henry II. we are informed by the Monk of Canterbury, 
Fitzstephen, that the youth of London had open spaces provided for 
them near the city, where they practised “leaping, wrestling, casting 
of the stone, and playing with the ball,” and other forms of athletic 
exercise. The popularity of putting the weight in those days seems 
to have been much greater than it is at present at the Inter-Uni- 
versity sports; indeed, so great did it become that with other sports 
it was, in the time of Edward III., expressly forbidden by statute, 
the reason given being that it interfered, as golf in Scotland, with 
the time which should more properly be devoted to the all-important 
practice of archery. Henry VIII., however, though the statute was 
never repealed, was greatly devoted to the “casting of the barre,” 
and even after he ascended the throne, and notwithstanding his 
household cares, his daily amusements consisted of weight-putting, 
dancing, tilting, leaping, and running. Unless, however, his 
portraits greatly belie him, it is not improbable that the C. N. Jackson 
of the day would have recommended him to confine himself to his 
favourite, though prohibited, pastime of “casting of the barre.” 
Henry V., too, had the making of a good three-miler. — ‘‘ He was so 
swift a runner that he and two of his lords, without bow or other 
engine, would take a wild buck in a large park.” By the time of 
Elizabeth the love of athletic sports had spread from royalty to the 
people, and subsequently their excessive popularity got their votaries 
into trouble. The trade of the country was then carried on princi- 
pally at the great fairs, and these fairs finished up with athletic 
sports and contests, and the athletic sports finished up with a more 
robust form of Inter-Varsity dinner, in the shape of a general orgie 
and riot. For this reason they found but little favour in the eyes 
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of the Puritans of the period ; still less acceptable to them were the 
times and places of these gatherings—the times being Sundays and 
Church Festivals, and the places the churchyards. Thomas Cart- 
wright, in his admonition to Parliament, says that the parson was no 
better than his flock. ‘‘He pusheth it over (the service) as fast 
as he can galloppe: for either he hath two places to serve, or there 
are some games to be played in the afternoon.” The Puritans 
unfortunately extended their just hatred of the abuse of sports to the 
sports themselves, and after their reign was over, the pent-up zeal 
for sport in England broke out with an intensity increased ten-fold. 

James I., though he did not take part in sports himself, had the 
courage to frequently act as referee, and even as a sporting writer, 
as witness the Basilikon Doron, in which he says he thinks “ exer- 
cises of the body are most commendable to be used by a young 
prince,” and the publication in the year 1617 of the “Book of 
Sports.” The “Book of Sports” allowed people to have certain 
sports on Sundays after church, and though this permission was but 
little opposed at the time it formed a subject of bitter complaint 
among the Puritans against Charles I. when he re-enacted it. Then 
with the Restoration came the great reaction against the doctrine 
that all enjoyment was sinful, sports were revived with a vigour 
unknown before, and so general was the enthusiasm that it spread 
to the cripples who raced against each other on wooden legs and 
crutches, as is shown by the pictures of the time. 

From this date, when athletic sports were revived in England 
they came to stay. From the pages of Stow, and Strype, and Mait- 
land, and Strutt, and Thom, and the Gentleman’s Magazine, to the 
sporting papers of the day, a continuous record can be gleaned. 
Not only the men ran, but the girls ran as well; the men for hats, 
and the girls for smocks or shifts; the hat, “which is always 
hung up by the-person who gets it in one of the most conspicuous 
parts of the house, and considered by the whole family as something 
much more redounding to their honour than a coat of arms.” Of a 
young man who “carried an air of importance in his looks,” it is 
recorded that “ he and his ancestors had won so many hats, that his 
parlour looked like a haberdasher’s shop” ; and success in these 
contests was looked upon with so much favour, that not only were hats 
and shifts won by the victors, but wives and husbands as well. 
The footmen of the period were footmen in deed as well as name, and 
their calves were more admired for the use they could make of 
them than their appearance; and as their duty was to run on ahead 
while the heavy coaches of their masters rumbled along the bad 
roads behind, they were in far better condition than the gentlemen’s 
gentlemen of to-day, and matches for large sums of money were 
made by the gilded youth who boasted of the fleetness of foot of 
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théir retainers. At the end of the last century long-distance races 
were the order of the day, and Captain Barclay’s performances not 
only put all others in the shade, out produced the first Homer of 
pedestrianism, in the shape of Mr. Thom, who published in Aber- 
deen, in the year 1813, a book entitled, Pedestrianism, or, An Account 
of the Performances of Celebrated Pedestrians during the last and pre- 
sent Century, with a Full Narrative of Captain Barelay’s public and 
private Matches, and an Essay on Training. 

The training of the period, it may be observed, secured its object 
in procuring the survival of the fittest, by being of such a character 
that only the fittest could possibly survive. 

Coming down to more recent times, we find that following many 
professional matches which aroused great interest, the first organised 
amateur athletic meetings, of the type to which we are accustomed, 
were instituted about the year 1850, when Exeter College, Oxford, 
set an example, soon followed by other colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, schools throughout the country, and the Civil Service. 
The Crick Run at Rugby was founded some years before, in 1837, 
and the Annual Steeplechase at Eton in 1845. The year 1864 was 
an important one in the history of athletics, as it saw the institution 
of one of the most popular of the annual athletic meetings, for it was 
on the 8rd of March of that year that the rival Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge met for the first time in athletic contest, and 
inaugurated a gathering which is looked forward to annually by all 
lovers of athletic sports. Two years afterwards the Amateur Athletic 
Association was formed, for the purpose of holding championships, 
and generally looking after the interests of the amateur athletics ; 
and it in a short time was followed by the institution of the justly 
celebrated London Athletic Club. 

In the United States of America the growth of the love of athletics 
has been as rapid asit has been recent. Inrunning, sculling, boxing, 
bicycling and other sports the United States have sent us many hard 
nuts to crack, many of which have not been cracked at all. Myers, 
a long-legged man who weighed but 8 stone, showed us as long ago 
asthe year 1881, how to run a quarter-mile in 483 seconds. In 
sculling we have seen oarsmen from the other side of the Atlantic 
unable to go slow enough to keep with our men. In boxing, Sullivan. 
and Corbett have had it all their own way; in bicycling, Zimmerman 
has won races in this country from 1 to 50 miles ; but notwithstanding 
the proficiency that has been shown in them, organised athletics in 
the United States is a plant of modern growth. Up till twenty-five 
years ago it was chiefly in yachting that American sportsmen had 
made their name, and although the Olympic of San Francisco was 
founded as an athletic club on May 6, 1860, nine years elapsed before 
it did any important work, and the boast of having shown the way 
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to other clubs may justly be claimed by the New York Athletic 
Club, which, beginning in a back parlour, flourished for some years 
in a small loft over a stable, and in 1885 burst forth in a club-house 
which cost 200,000 dols. The rapidity of the growth of the enthu- 
siasm for athletics may be gauged by the few years which brought 
the New York Athletic Club from a stable to a palace. There are 
many other clubs which have a history as brilliant and as brief. The 
Boston Athletic Association has property valued at 400,000 dols., 
the Chicago Club has property valued at 800,000 dols., and there are 
many other clubs in all parts of the country which testify, in an 
equally convincing manner, to a general devotion to sport which 
is confined to no one State or territory. 

Yale and Harvard, Princeton and Columbia encourage their ath- 
letes with lavish hands, and cycling is so popular, that the League 
of American Wheelmen boasts a membership of 30,000, while it is 
estimated that there are some 30,000 unattached, beside 30,000 
women who emulate Ixion. Mr. Caspar Whitney has pointed out 
the dangers which attend amateur athletic sports in the United 
States by reason of their very popularity ; so keen is the rivalry be- 
tween different clubs, that in order to secure the services of excep- 
tionally good men, it is difficult to avoid the temptation of offering 
inducements, which may consist of anything from expenses during 
the athletic season to a clerkship: the danger of this being to dis- 
courage the genuine amateur in favour of professionalism, or semi- 
professionalism, with its attendant abuses, which in time alienate the 
best public sympathy, as has already been the case with the once 
widely-popular game of base-ball, and the Amateur Athletic Union 
has a great and useful work before it to keep amateur atbletics purely 
amateur. Meantime athletic proficiency is most seriously cultivated 
at the different colleges, and no stone is left unturned to make sure 
that the men have the most thorough preparation for the inter- 
collegiate meetings. The services of the most noted specialist in each 
branch of athletics are secured, a careful study is made of the idic- 
syncrasies of each individual, and his daily work is arranged for him 
accordingly. Such a system, thoroughly carried out, cannot fail in 
time to produce some remarkable performances. 

Ideas, indeed, as regards training, have for some time past been 
undergoing a complete revolution. The old idea seems to have been 
that, unless you were thoroughly uncomfortable, it could not be con- 
sidered training at all; to be always working, to be always thirsty, 
to consume, at stated intervals, unnecessary amounts of underdone 
meat, and to counteract the necessary results of this system of diet 
on body and mind by draughts of strong medicines, was the orthodox 
way of preparing the human frame for a supreme effort. Athletes 
of the present day may congratulate themselves on the fact that these 
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theories have long since gone out of fashion, though they died hard, 
and on being now allowed almost any diet of a plain and wholesome 
nature in moderation, which has caused a great improvement in 
their tempers while in training and their general health. 

Since the days when the youth of Greece were compelled by law to 
spend no inconsiderable time in developing their bodily powers, 
there has been no period when athletic training has been so uni- 
versal as the present time, and it would be interesting, if it were 
possible, to compare the methods of training and the records of 
those days with these. 

What is indisputable and more important for the moment is the fact 
that Yale have of late made great strides in athletic excellence, and 
this year defeated their old rivals, Harvard; and then there occurred 
to some enterprising brain to ask why, as Oxford had beaten Cam- 
bridge at the Inter-Varsity sports, should Yale and Oxford not try 
conclusions together? The idea once started was received with 
favour, and the preliminary negotiations were at once set on foot. 
These negotiations were not as simple as might be imagined ; indeed, 
it would have been impossible to conclude them satisfactorily had 
not both parties been animated with the spirit of give-and-take, and 
a determination to concede, whatever could be conceded, in onder to 
bring off the meeting. There were differences in the “ events” which 
either University was in the habit of training for; and there were 
also differences in the rules and regulations which governed the 
different competitions. At the Oxford and Cambridge sports, one of 
the chief races is the Three Miles, while the Half-mile does not 
appear in the programme. In the Yale and Harvard sports they do 
not run the Three Miles, but they do run the Half-mile, and have 
some very fine performers at the distance; so it was determined to 
substitute a Half-mile for the longer race. On the other hand, the 
Yale representatives were accustomed to run the hurdle race on a 
cinder track, and for the purpose of these sports they agreed to run 
on grass at the Queen’s Club, The rules, too, under which the 
hammer was thrown and the weight was put were also dissimilar. 
At Oxford and Cambridge the hammer is thrown from the 30 ft. 
circle, within which the thrower is allowed to run and. contort him- 
self to his heart’s desire; at Yale the hammer is thrown from stand, 
without follow, which is a very different matter. At Oxford they 
put the weight from a 10-ft. square, while at Yale they use a 7-ft. 
circle; and in both of these events it was agreed that each side 
should use the method of throwing and measuring to which he was 
accustomed, and this decision certainly ought to have given the 
advantage to the Englishmen, but the Yale captain was not long in 
showing that he could concede these points and a good long distance 
besides, without imperilling his University’s chance of victory. These 
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difficulties, and the fact that they were overcome without friction, 
are only mentioned to show the spirit in which our Yale challengers 
entered upon their tusk—a spirit to which Mr. C. N. Jackson, the 
Treasurer of the Oxford University Athletic Club and general train- 
ing supervisor from the year 1867, bore testimony at the dinner 
(which could not fail to follow the conclusion of the sports), when he 
said that there was nothing in the course of his long athletic experi- 
ence to which he would look back with more pleasure and admira- 
tion than the wonderful temper, the conciliatory spirit, and the 
thoroughly sportsman-like feeling which was shown by the whole 
of the Yale team when these and other points were under discussion. 

The preliminaries being settled, we are now upon the Queen’s 
Club ground at 4.30 in the afternoon of July 16th. The ground 
itself consists of ten acres in West Kensington, which were rescued 
from the hands of the brick and mortar demon of London some eight 
years ago by some enterprising gentlemen, who formed a company 
and founded a club, called the Queen’s C lub, after the original name 
of the ground. It was laid out as a cricket and lawn-tennis ground, 
and subsequently a running track was made in it for the purposes 
of holding the annual Oxford and Cambridge Athletic Sports. The 
path has been made with great care and no little expense, and is 
favourable for fast times ; it is protected from the wind on two sides 
by houses, and on the two other by the tennis courts, pavilion, 
racquet courts, and stands. This path is the scene of the races of 
to-day—the Hammer, the Weight, and the Hurdles take place on the 
cricket-ground inside it—once round the track is about a third of a 
mile. The day is a dark and threatening one, which accounts for 
the fact that, though the stands are well occupied, the general public 
is not round the ground in anything like the numbers which are 
seen at the Oxford and Cambridge sports ; a rumour which has been 
circulated to the effect that the sports would be postponed on account 
of the weather has also, doubtless, kept many from seeing a contest 
which they will be sorry to have missed. Although there are no 
great crowds, the absence of numbers is more than made up for by 
the keenness of those who are there. The first thing that strikes 
one is the presence of a large contingent of our Transatlantic cousins, 
armed with small editions of the national flag, ready to be waved in 
the hour of triumph. The second thing is the very general impres- 
sion that the honours of victory are not destined to remain with us. 
It is argued that had not Yale had an exceptionally good team, she 
would not have issued a challenge to Oxford; also that the times 
and records were on the balance distinctly against our men. The 
supporters of Oxford expected to see her win the two Jumps (she 
won neither) and to lose the two Weights, which she did handsomely, 
and to win the Mile, which she also did handsomely, while the 
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Hundred was considered doubtful; and the Hurdles, and the Quarter, 
and the Half more than doubtful, so, though they hoped for the best, 
they did not look forward to the result with any large amount of 
confidence, though the result showed that they had underrated the 
capacity of their runners. 

The first event is the Hundred Yards. The bell rings, and out come 
the four competitors, with an attempt at punctuality which unfortu- 
nately finds no imitation during the rest of the afternoon. C. B, Fry, 
the president of the Oxford University Athletic Club, as he is of 
the Association Football Team, and University Cricket Eleven, for 
which he made 100 runs against Cambridge a few wecks ago, is on 
the outside of the track next to the rails, with A. Pond of Yale on 
his right; next to him is the other Oxonian, G. Jordan, and the 
second Yale representative, G. F. Sanford, has the berth on the inside 
of the track next to the grass. In running a sprint race half the 
battle is to get a good start, and it is at once apparent that the two 
Universities adopt different means to secure this desirable end. The 
Yale men stand on the mark with their bodies bent forward, with 
their hands resting on the ground, while the Oxford men start 
upright. The stooping position, though it seemed to answer well in 
the start for the Hurdle Race and the Quarter-mile, does not come off 
on this occasion, as Fry bounds off the mark with a lead of a good 
yard, and though Jordan is going the faster at 80 yards, wins a good 
race by a foot; Jordan being half a yard in front of Sanford, with 
Pond close up. Time 102 seconds. This race, as regards the 
Oxford men, is a reversal of their previous running at the Queen’s 
Club, when Fry finished on the other side of Jordan. The British 
flag is hoisted on the flagstaff ; the supporters of Oxford are jubilant 
at having drawn first blood, walk at having the Hundred Yards Race 
placed to their credit, which is an event one can never be actually 
sure of till it has been actually won. 

The next event is King Henry VIII.’s favourite “casting of the 
barre,” or throwing the 16lb. hammer. The rival champions seem 
most unequally matched, as the two Yale men tower above Robertson, 
of Oxford. Mr. W. 0. Hickok indeed would tower above most people, 
as though he is but nineteen he is 6ft. 2in. in height, and is said to 
weigh some fifteen stone. Off and on for many years have negocia- 
tions been going on for eliminating the Hammer and the Weight 
from the Oxford and Cambridge Sports, or for counting them as but 
half events, instead of ranking them as of equal value with the 
Mile, the Quarter, and the Three Miles, but nothing has come of 
them, and certainly the popularity of these events with the spectators 
was not increased by the long delays which they occasioned at these 
sports. As each man has four throws they take a long time to 
decide, and they bore the public because the public cannot see what 
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is going on. At last the men come out, but it is some time before 
they set to work: there is a great deal of standing about and some 
photography ; we are told that a great deal of weighing is necessary, 
but from the time spent on it one would imagine that they were not 
only weighing the hammers but a large number of the spectators. 
At last they get to work and hammers begin to fly about in different 
directions, but with what result it is impossible to see. As the 
hammer-throwers retire to the pavilion it transpires that the giant 
from Yale, Mr. W. O, Hickok, after making three no-throws, has 
won the event for the team, of which he is captain, by a cast of 
110 feet 5 inches; with A. Brown, of Philadelphia, second, 104 feet ; 
and G. 8. Robertson, of Oxford, third, 101 feet 10 inches. It is 
impossible, however, to make any comparison of the relative merits 
of these throws, or of the throw of Mr. G. H. Hales of 138 feet 
3 inches, at the Oxford and Cambridge Sports of 1876, as each 
University used the rules to which it was accustomed, and the Yale 
men throw standing from a 7-foot circle, and use a hammer with a 
handle 4 feet long, while the English have the advantage of a run 
inside a 30 feet circle, and use a hammer with a handle six inches 
shorter. However, up go the Stars and Stripes amid general cheer- 
ing all round the ground, and the score stands mel, 

Next comes the Ilurdle-race, 120 yards over 10 flights of hurdles. 
The Hurdle-race is always considered, from the spectator’s point of 
view, as one of the prettiest races of the day. In jumping hurdles 
the one thing which is imperative is not to jump them. After the 
committee had fixed the hurdle-race for the first championship meet- 
ing at 120 yards in length, over 10 flights of hurdles 3 feet 6 inches 
high, hurdle-racing became entirely an artificial sport. It was dis- 
covered that by taking off from one foot and landing on the other, 
and by covering the 10 yards between each hurdle in three strides, 
the hurdles could be run over instead of jumped, and it was also dis- 
covered that the man who couldn’t perform this acrobatic feat was 
not in the same hunt with the man who could. A long-jumper with 
a turn of speed has a much better chance of becoming a good hurdler 
than a high-jumper. It is a pastime which requires much practice. 
You must harden your shins and keep as near to the top bar of the 
hurdle as you can. If you are clearing the hurdles by too much, 
you must practice leaving part of the skin of your leg on the top 
bar. A famous hurdle-racer, H. K. Upcher, of Oxford, who by assi- 
duous practice brought the surmounting, one could hardly call it the 
clearing, of hurdles to the highest point of perfection, was in the 
habit of bumping each hurdle in practice to make sure he was not 
going too high, and of going through the top rail when it was 
movable, and sometimes when it was not, in order to be quite cer- 
tain that there was nothing unnecessay to spare. 
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The bell has rung and the competitors are indulging in little 
sprints across the grass towards the starting post, where J. Wilkin- 
son, of Sheffield, the professional starter, is waiting to send them 
off on their flying journey, which will be over in some 16 seconds 
—for so accomplished have hurdle-racers become, that it only takes 
them some four seconds longer to clear 10 flights of hurdles in 120 
yards than it would supposing there were no hurdles in the way— 
the competitors are W. J. Oakley and T. G. Scott for Oxford, and 
E. A. Cady and 8S. B. Hatch for Yale. Cady and Hatch start with 
their hands on the ground, and when the pistol is fired are certainly 
quicker off the mark than the two Oxford representatives. A mag- 
nificent race ensues ; half-way Oakley is seen to be coming up fast, 
and at the eighth hurdle Oakley and Cady are level, when C: ady un- 
fortunately falls, and rolls so far that recovery is impossible, and 
though his companion, Hatch, makes a great effort to avert defeat, 
Oakley wins the race by a couple of feet in 162 seconds. It is to be 
regretted that Cady should have fallen in the middle of a most excit- 
ing race, and it is possible that had the race been run on a cinder 
track, to which he was accustomed, the result might have been dif- 
erent ; be, that, however, as it may, - goes the Union Jack for 
the second time, and the score stands at 2 to 1 in favour of Oxford. 

The next race is the Mile. Of all the events on the card to-day 
there is none which requires harder work or a longer or more care- 
ful training: it is consequently much more amusing while the race 
is going on to be a spectator than to be one of the performers. At 
the Queen’s Club three laps go to the mile, and each lap has to be 
run at avery uncomfortable speed. On the programme we read 
that Messrs. J. E. Morgan and W. 8. Woodhull have been selected 
to do battle in this event for Yale, and Messrs. W. H. Greenhow 
and G. M. Hildyard for Oxford. But as there is a half-mile to be 
run later on in the afternoon Woodhull keeps himself for that, and 
Morgan alone represents the interest of Yale. Hildyard, of course, 
makes the running for his companion who wants to be taken along, 
but Greenhow keeps so close behind him that on the completion of the 
first lap in 1 minute 19 seconds the leader is only about 3 yards to the 
good ; about 100 yards further on Greenhow comes to the front, and 
finding that the pace is not sufficient begins to force the running, 
and upon completing the second lap in 2 minutes 514 seconds is 
showing the way by some 30 yards. At the Pavilion the Oxford 
second string, having fulfilled his mission as pacemaker retires, and 
the issue is left between Greenhow and Morgan, which Greenhow 
never leaves in doubt, as during the last lap he gains every stride 
and finally comes in a winner by something like 90 yards in 4 
minutes 242 seconds. The time for the quarter-mile is 554, for the 
half-mile 2 minutes } second, and for the three-quarters 3 minutes 
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15 seconds. Although this is good time, W. E. Lutyens, of Cam- 
bridge, made better in the spring of this year when he beat 
Greenhow on the same path at the Inter-University Sports in the 
record time for these sports of 4 minutes 194 seconds, but it must 
be remembered that not only is the path to-day a little heavy from 
the rain, but that the winner has not been’ pressed and has to keep 
something in himself and for his University against a redoubtable 
opponent from Yale in the last event on the card—the Half-mile 
race. Loud cheers follow Greenhow as he returns to the pavilion 
elate with victory, but at the same time fully conscious that his 
troubles for the day are not yet over. Up goes the Union Jack again, 
three events to one in favourof Oxford, for which the next event, the 
long jump, is also looked upon as a certainty—for the Oxford Presi- 
dent is always good for 23 feet, and has accomplished 235 feet 
64 inches against Cambridge. However this certainty goes the way of 
many other certainties, and the event is lost to Oxford. Fry’s first 
jump goes wrong, his next two are 22 feet ? inch and 21 feet 
9 inches, and in his last effort he takes off too far over the edge which 
gives way, and his jump is spoilt. LL. P. Sheldon wins for Yale with 
a magnificent jump of 22 feet 11 inches, which is far in front of the 
Yale and Harvard University record of 22 feet 4 inches, and is only 
achieved at his last try and fairly brings down the house. W. T. 
Oakley, of Oxford, comes second with 22 feet 14 inch, and C. B. Fry 
third with 22 feet 2 inch; three jumps over 22 feet, which is not a 
bad performance. The Stars and Stripes are run up to announce an 
unexpected victory, and the winner is most deservedly and loudly 
cheered by all present, not only for having made a remarkable per- 
formance but for the style in which he jumped, which was universally 
admired. The events are now three to two in favour of Oxford. 
Now comes the Quarter-mile Race which, in the eyes of the spec- 
tators, disputes with the Hurdles the palm of being the prettiest race 
of the day. However pretty it is for the spectators, it is a punishing 
race for the performers, and the 51 seconds or so that one has to go 
at top speed is most trying while it lasts, the chief comfort being 
that it doesn’t last long. For this race there are four competitors: 
G. F. Sanford and A. Pond represent Yale, and G. Jordan and 
H. R. Sykes, Oxford. Sykes and Pond rush to the front at the 
start, but, after going some two hundred yards, Sanford takes second 
place, with Jordan third. When they come into the straight a 
magnificent race ensues, and at one moment it looks as if Sanford 
and Pond were going to be first and second, and Oxford nowhere; 
but Jordan, some eighty yards from home, comes with a terrific 
rush not often seen in a quarter-mile race, and heads Sanford at 
the tape by two yards, with Pond another three yards behind. Both 
the first and second take some little time to recover from the effects 
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of the supreme exertions they have made in the “ pretty ” race. 


This makes the score four events to two in Oxford’s favour. 

We need not linger over the Putting the Weight, which comes 
next. The Yale President scores a second win with ease by a put 
of 41 feet 74 inches, and the two Oxford competitors were quite 
outclassed; Mr. A. Brown of Philadelphia comes next with a fine 
throw of 40 feet 2 inches. These performances deserve recording. 
When Achmat, last Emperor of Turkey, made a record for hammer 
throwing, “there was reared in Constantinople, for one extraordi- 
nary cast which none could come near, two great pillars of marble.’’ 
Unfortunately it might interfere with the cricket ground, otherwise 
these two great casts should certainly be recorded by the erection of 
great pillars of marble, which would remain both a memento of the 
visit of the Yale athletes to the Queen’s Club and as finger-posts to 
show how the weight can be put. 

Matters are now becoming exciting ; seven out of the nine events 
have been decided: of these, Oxford has won four—the Hundred, 
the Hurdles, the Quarter, and the Mile; and Yale has won three— 
the Long Jump, the Hammer, and the Weight. The two events 
which remain are the High Jump and the Half-mile. The partisans 
of Oxford are no longer so confident of victory as though on records 
they hope to win the High Jump with E. D. Swanwick ; they have 
no recognised Half-miler, that race having no place in their sports ; 
and W. H. Greenhow, on whom they pin their faith, has already 
run and won the Mile. As both sides recognise the critical nature 
of this contest, it proves a most protracted one, though not signal- 
ised by any remarkable performance. When Swanwick or Sheldon 
clears the bar, as it is slowly raised, loud cheers break out from the 
rival supporters. It is now at 5 feet 9 inches, and though three 
desperate efforts are made by each to clear it, Swanwick going to 
the length of knocking a front tooth out with his knee, neither can 
manage it, and so the struggle ends in a tie at 5 feet 82 inches ; 
not a great jump compared with the 6 feet 24 inches of the Oxford 
President, M. J. Brooks, in 1876, and an inch and three-quarters 
less than Swanwick himself jumped at the same place on the 17th of 
March. The two flags—the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes 
—are hoisted together side by side, to the accompaniment of the 
cheers of all who are on the ground, an omen to many of happy 
augury for the future. It would be affectation to deny that this 
result is a relief to the followers of Oxford, as, whatever happens, their 
University, though it may not win, can at all events not be beaten, the 
score standing now at 44 events to 54, with one more to be decided. 

The Half-mile race produces an exciting struggle to wind up a 
stubbornly-fought contest. It is feared by many that Geeenhow, 
after winning a fast mile race so short a time before, will hardly be 
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fresh enough to win a half-mile race against so redoubtable an oppo- 
nent as W. 8S. Woodhull of New Jersey. For Oxford, W. H. Green- 
how of Exeter College and F. W. Rathbone of New College oppose 
W.S. Woodhull and J. E. Morgan, who takes by consent “the place 
of A. Pond. The Yale men force the pace at the start, till Green- 
how by the Pavilion takes the lead from Woodhull, who, however, is 
not to be shaken off, and indeed about 100 yards from home is again 
in front; then Greenhow makes his effort and shoots ahead past 
Woodhull and appears to be winning easily when Rathbone with a 
desperate spurt runs him to a bare 6 inches at the tape, Woodhull 
being 4 yards in the rear. The time was 2 minutes 4 second, the 
first quarter taking 59 seconds. Oxford thus wins the match by 5} 
events tod}. The excitement, great enough before, is worked up 
to the highest pitch by this grand struggle: the athletes of both 
Universities are loudly cheered, and finally the crowd breaks 
through the barriers and bears Greenhow the winner of the Mile 
and the Half-mile in triumph into the Pavilion. I append a list of 
the results :— 


OXFORD WON YALE WON 
Tue 100 Yarps Race, THROWING THE HAMMER. 


C. B. Fry, Wadham College 
pres University College . . 2 

G. I’. Sanford, Woodmont, Conn. 

A. Pond, Detroit, Michigan. . . 4 


W. O. Hickok, Harrisburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, 110 ft.5in. . . 1 
A. Brown, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


Ge 


teas 306 anes vania, 104 ft. . 2 
‘ i oe . Robertson, New College, Ox- 
Tue 120 Yarps HvurDLE Race. ord, Ob i0m™,. « « « «8 
W. J. Oakley, Christ Church . . 1 | 
D. L. Hatch, Cincinnatti, Ohio . 2 | Lone Jump. 


T. G. Scott, Hertford College . i , 
E. A. Cady, Hartford, Rietiens y | L. P. Sheldon, Rutland, Vermont, 


Time, 162 secs. 22:%. liam. . ~ al 

W. J. Oakley, Christ Church, Ox- 
THE ONE MILE Race. ford, 22 ft. lkin. . . 9 

W. II. Greenhow, Exeter College . 1 | C. B. Fry, Ww adham College, Ou. 
J. 1. Morgan, Essex, Connecticut. 2 ford, 22 ft. #imch, . . . .8 


G. M. Hildyard, University College 0 | D. B. atch, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 0 
Time, 4 min. 242 secs. 


THE QUARTER-MILE Race. Purtine THe WelGirr. 
G. Jordan, University College . . 1) W.O. Hickok, Yale, 41 ft. 7} in. . 1 
G. IF’. Sanford, Woodmont, Conn. . 2 | A, Brown, Yale, 40 ft.2in.. . . 2 
A. Pond, Detroit, Michigan. . .3 | A. F, Maling, Oxford, 35 ft. 24 in. 5 
If. R. Sykes, Christ Church. . .4] D, H. Meeey, Oxford . . . .0 


Time, 51 secs. 
THE Hatr-MILE Ract 


Z II. Greenhow, Exeter College . 1 
. W. Rathbone, New ( ‘olleg . 2 
W. Ss 3. Woodhull, Or: inge, New a irsey 3 | 


J. EX. Morgan, E ssex, Connecticut. 0 


VOI. LVI. N.S. cc 
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L. P. Sheldon, Rutland, Vermont, 5 ft. 8) in. . ‘ ° 
I. A. Cady, Hartford, Connecticut, 5 ft. 7} in. . : i 3 
G. A. Gardiner, New College, Oxford, 5 ft. 6} in. : . 4 


—s 


IT also add a table of the records made at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Inter-Varsity sports, and one of those made in the Yale and 
Harvard contests. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY RECORDS. 
100 Yarps. 

1870 J. G. Wilson, Oxford : , A 10 secs. 

1873 G. H. Urmson, Oxford . . ‘ 10 secs. 


Hicn Jump. 
E. D. Swanwick, University College, Oxford, 5 ft. 8}in. . 
4 
| 


QUARTER-MILE. 
1892 C. J. B. Moneypenny, Cambridge . — 494 secs. 


ONE MILE. 





1894 W. E. Lutyens, Cambridge . 4 min. 194 secs. 
THREE MILEs. 
1893 1°, S$. lloran, Cambridge . 14 min. 44% sees. 
120 Yarpvs Hurpues. 
1S67 C. N. Jackson, Oxferd ; : . 16 sees, 
1S76 A. B. Loder, Cambridge ; : . 16 sees. 


Lona Jump. 
1892 C. B. Fry, Oxford ‘ ; . 23 ft. Gin. 


llicir June. 


S76 M. J. Brooks, Oxford . ‘ ; 6 ft. 2} in. 
THROWING THE ILTAMMER. 
S76 G,. H. Wales, Cambridge . 1388 ft. 3in. f 
» 

PUTTING THE WEIGHT. 
1885 G. Il. Ware, Oxford . ; . 3v ft. 103 in. 
HAtr MILE 
1888 F. J. Kk. Cross, Cxford ; 1 min. 542 sec. 








YALE AND HARVARD UNIVERSITY RECORDS. 
100 Yarops. 
W. Swayne, Jun., Yale . . : ; 10! secs. 


440 Yarps. 


S. M. Merrill, Harvard . ‘ ‘ : 50 sees. 
Hautr Mine. 
W.S. Woodhull, Yale. ‘ - 1 min. 59 sees 


MILE. 
J. E. Morgan, Yale : ‘ 
120 YArps Hvurp.es. 

Hi. L. Williams, Yale . 


- 4min. 312 see: 
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Hicu Jump. 

G. R. Fearing, Harvard. . : . 5 ft. 11§ in. 
BROAD JUMP. 

E. B. Bloss, Harvard . ‘ ‘ . 22%. 4 in. 
Purrine SHor. 

W. H. Shea, Harvard . , ‘ . 40 ft. 8 in. 

THROWING HAMMER. 
W. O. Hickok, Yale . ‘ i . 113%. 11 im. 


On this epitome of the proceedings two remarks may be made : 
first, that Oxford University was successful in winning all the races ; 
and second, that in throwing the hammer and putting the weight it 
was far behind the fine performances made by Yale. How far the 
change of climate and other conditions may have affected the runners 
from over the sea it is impossible to say; and how well or how 
badly the Oxford men would have fared had the meeting taken place 
on the other side of the Atlantic it is also impossible to say: one 
thing is certain, that the contest was a grand one and stubbornly 
fought throughout, and that the nine men who represented Yale 
were as fine and likely-looking specimens of athletes as one would 
wish to see. This match is the first of its kind. We may hope that 
it will not be the last occasion on which the undergraduate youth of 
the English-speaking race may meet to try their strength on the 
green-sward and their fleetness on the running path ; besides the 
better knowledge, and we may say also, appreciation of each other, 
which such an interchange of visits between different countries 
confers, the bond of athletic rivalry is, and has always been, a strong 
one, and if anything has been done by this meeting to draw two 
great portions of the Anglo-Saxon race closer together, Mr. Green- 
how will not have run, nor Mr. Hickok put the weight, in vain. 

It is hardly necessary to say that after the meeting was over there 
wasadinner. It has been observed that if the world fell in ruins 
and there was an Englishman left, he would be found spreading a 
dinner-cloth in some corner of the débris to celebrate the occasion. 
The dinner on this occasion was at the invitation of Sir John Astley 
and the committee of the Sports Club; and the two rival teams and 
other famous athletes sat down under the presidency of Sir Richard 
Webster, who distributed the medals won by the various com- 
petitors. From the speeches made it was gathered that everybody 
was very much pleased with everybody else. Mr. C. B. Fry, the 
Oxford President, paid a well-earned and well-expressed compliment 
to his late opponents. Sir John Astley told us how, when at col- 
lege, he had discovered he possessed a turn of speed called forth by 
occasions other than those recognised by the Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation, and we were introduced to an awe-inspiring Yale cheer 
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which was encored. A memorable meeting was wound up by an 
eloquent and suggestive speech from the American Ambzessador, 
Mr. Bayard; and I cannot, perhaps, do better than conclude an 
inadequate account of a unique contest than with his final words: 


“Tf any man could that day have seen what they had witnessed, the flag of 
Great Britain and the flag of the United States hanging from the same flag- 
staff, sometimes the one raised and sometimes the other, then faltering, but 
finally uniting both realms together, he was inclined to think that man would 
have Jacked imagination had he failed to experience a real and living sensa- 
tion. (Cheers.) For his part, he would never forget as long as he lived—and 
he was sure none of those present would ever forget—that on that unique and 
memorable occasion the flag of Great Britain and that of the United States had 
gone up together, and had linked together the hearts of all present on that 
great occasion. (Loud cheers.).” 


W. H. GrenFeE... 
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Ir is not a wise thing to drive too much in ruts. It may become 
desirable that you shall suddenly quit them, and you may then find 
yourself unable to do so. You have now settled down into the evil 
practice of driving in ruts along the highway of naval progress. 
Occasional mobilisations are good things; annual cruises for practice 
at steam tactics are excellent things; annual mancuvres of fleet 
against fleet are useful things when they are not abused; but all 
these exercises, instead of being beneficial, are positively bad if they 
be carried out in such a manner as you have been carrying them out 
of late, and especially during the past few weeks. Your first “partial” 
mobilisations, beginning with the one of 1887, were generally sup- 
posed to be rather unsatisfactory in their results. Ships did not get 
away to sea as quickly as was deemed necessary, and many of them, 
when they had got to sea, were found to possess defects which ought 
to have been detected. and remedied in the dockyards. The experi- 
ence of those early “ partial” mobilisations led you to make certain 
alterations in the constitution and management of your Fleet Reserves. 
To-day, when the annual July mobilisation takes place, ships put to 
sea with all requisite alacrity, and, so far as material is concerned, 
fit for instant action. Is this because you are now normally in a 
condition of much better preparedness than formerly? I take leave 
to doubt it. I venture to think that it is mainly because you 
are driving in ruts, The deeper the ruts, the smoother and easier 
is the driving, until the troublesome moment arrives, and the ruts 
have to be hastily left in order that a catastrophe may be avoided. 
The earlier mobilisations partook somewhat, though by no means 
completely, of the nature of surprises. They were not, even then, 
like the midnight turnings out of the German Emperor, who, after 
having dined quietly in Berlin, ostensibly retires to his apartments, 
but privily takes a special train into the country, and, in the small 
hours, spoils the slumbers of a provincial garrison, But they were 
carried out after not much more warning nor much longer special 
preparation than would, in all probability, herald the commencement 
of a great war that happened to be preceded by a decent amount of 
negotiation. Matters are different to-day. The annual “ partial” 
mobilisation has long since ceased to be, in any sense of the word, a 
surprise. It always takes place in July. Every one looks for it in 
July. All the dockyards would be inexpressibly upset if it did not 
take place in July. In 1890, the day was the 22nd; in 1891, the 
Sth; in 1892, the 21st; in 1893, the 11th; and this year, the 18th. 
The maximum variation has been just a fortnight. A fortnight, in 
other words, represents the breadth of the rut along which the 
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mobilisation vehicle has been driven for this five years. And because 
it is generally recognised that the mobilisation is a far less movable 
feast than Easter, most of the preparatory work connected with it is 
now done with special reference to a mobilisation in July, and at no 
other time. I do not, of course, mean to say that if you chose to 
order mobilisation on Christmas Day, or on Good Friday, the 
machinery would altogether fail to respond. It would respond, but 
not as it does in July. You would get a certain number of ships; but 
you would discover that many other ships, supposed to be ready for 
mobilisation, were not ready. There would be many reported defects 
still awaiting correction. For the fact is that your dockyards have 
quite naturally acquired the habit of regarding July in every year as 
the only month in which the fleet reserves need reach their highest 
efficiency, and of being comparatively indifferent about the condition 
of the fleet reserves in the other months. In May or June, for 
example, minor defects of ships are promptly attended to, because 
the mobilisation is known to be imminent. In September or October, 
on the other hand, the correction of minor defects is too apt to be 
postponed, because the mobilisation is known to be very distant. 
And defects left unattended to generally grow. Although, therefore, 
on July 18th last, you mobilised, in addition to vessels already com- 
missioned, one first-class battleship, one third-class battleship, three 
first-class cruisers, seventeen second-class cruisers, five third-class 
cruisers, one sloop, eleven torpedo gun-vessels, one torpedo-boat 
destroyer, twenty-four so-called first-class torpedo boats, and three 
gunboats and special service vessels, or in all, sixty-seven pennants, 
you would be imprudent to conclude that, in a case of sudden exigency 
occurring not in July, you could mobilise an equal number of effec- 
tive ships with anything approaching equal celerity. 

It is notorious that this year’s “ partial’’ mobilisation was not 
carried out as was originally intended. For one set of reasons, 
the date had to be postponed; for another set of reasons, the 
list of ships set down for mobilisation had to be slightly reduced 
and modified. The date was postponed because one or two ships 
which it was desired to mobilise (I include the Barfleur and the 
Hornet) could not, in spite of the long warning given, be got ready 
much before the 18th; and because it was presently foreseen 
that upon the day originally fixed there would not be available in 
England enough officers and men to commission the selected ships, 
even if the Barfleur and the Hornet were subtracted. Indeed, the 
“ partial’ mobilisation, as designed, could not be, and actually was 
not, effected without the aid of certain officers and men whose passage 
home from abroad was accelerated for the purpose ; and when it was 
effected, it was effected, thanks to the temporary embodiment in the 
mobilised fleet of officers and men whose absence from ships on 
foreign stations rendered the strength of your squadrons abroad 
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somewhat less than on paper it appeared to be. The list of ships 
originally set down for mobilisation had to be slightly modified owing 
to circumstances which, perhaps, few will readily believe could have 
affected the situation. Two lieutenants in the Mediterranean died, 
and their places had to be filled. The Admiralty discovered that if 
it filled up these two vacancies, it could not also commission exactly 
the ships which it had been intended to mobilise. It filled up the 
vacancies, and the scheme of mobilisation was slightly modified 
accordingly. 

These are facts which, I think, help to create a suspicion that, 
although the mobilisation was, as usual, called a “ partial ” one, it 
must have been remarkably complete so far as it touched the 
lieutenants on the active list of the Navy. hat suspicion, I will 
presently show, is very well founded. The expression “ partial 
mobilisation ” suggests to the ordinary mind that the occasion is not 
one requiring exhaustive effort or extraordinary forms of procedure, 
and that a very much more extensive mobilisation could be under- 
taken, if only the Admiralty cared to say the word. But it seems 
to me, after careful examination, that the expression suggests what 
is more than half a falsehood. No mobilisation deserving of the 
name contemplates the aggregation and active employment of mere 
mobs of untrained or unsuitable men. Mobilisation really signifies 
the putting into fighting order of all that is fit and serviceable ; and 
the mobilisation which does that is surely not a partial mobilisation 
at all, but a complete one. I do not hesitate to say that on the 19th 
of July last the Admiralty had called into active service every fit 
officer and seaman whom hands could be laid upon and for whom suit- 
able employment could be found ; that it even called out some who 
were not fit; and that if it had called out any more people for 
service with the fleet, it would, on the one hand, have seriously dis- 
turbed the necessary work of the naval departments on shore, and, 
on the other, have imperilled costly ships and machinery by giving 
incompetent persons partial charge of them. In a word, this year’s 
“partial”? mobilisation meant even a little more than the summon- 
ing to the colours of every one thoroughly fit to serve under them iu 
the Navy. There was nothing “ partial,” as I have already hinted, 
about the mobilisation of the lieutenants. In the July Navy List 
may be found the names of 838 unretired officers of that rank. 
Physicians and statists inform us that in a large body of men of 
between twenty-five and forty-five years of age, exposed to the 
accidents of a sea-life and to climatic trials, there will always be at 
least 24 per cent. who, from temporary physical, cr mental dis- 
ability, are unfit for duty. Accepting this estimate, and deducting 
24 per cent. from 838, I find that in July her Majesty might count 
upon 817 lieutenants as being fit to serve her. On July 19th her 
Majesty actually had 813 of these officers actively in her service. 
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There may have remained four still available; but it is quite likely 
that these four also were, from causes other than those already touched 
upon, incapable of serving. At any rate, it is clear that the margin 
of lieutenants for disposal was, if it existed at ell, as narrow as it 
well could be. Nor is this by any means the whole of the story. 
Every ship engaged was manned with less than her proper fighting 
complement of men. Nearly every ship had also less than her 
proper complement of officers. And quality as well as numbers had 
to be sacrificed. Second-class stokers, in the proportion of about 
50 per cent., were doing duty in lieu of stokers; men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, many of whom had never before so much as seen a 
modern heavy gun, or experienced man-of-war’s discipline in a sea- 
going vessel, were doing duty as part of ships’ complements ; com- 
manders on the one hand, and sub-lieutenants or warrant officers on 
the other, were doing the work of lieutenants; and retired officers 
were undertaking the coaling duties. Some vessels had no surgeons ; 
others were nominally provided with officers who either did not join 
at all, or who only joined when the mancuvres were half over. I 
grant that it would have been possible to mobilise the boys from the 
training-ships and training-brigs, the remaining half of the coast- 
guard, as much more of the Royal Naval Reserve as happened to be 
within call, the old retired lieutenants, commanders, and captains, 
the decrepit admirals from the “Senior,’’ and, if you like, the porters 
and messengers at the Admiralty: but I maintain that the Ad- 
miralty mobilised all the available personnel that could conduce to 
the reasonable efficiency of the fleet, without detracting from the 
necessary efficiency of the naval departments on shore, and of the 
maritime commerce of the country. 

The material was far less completely mobilised, the reason being 
that the supply of personnel had been exhausted. Here, in 
parallel columns, are statistics of the ships, excluding torpedo 
boats and miscellaneous craft, which on July 17th were in a con- 
dition for mobilisation, which on July 18th were mobilised, and 
which on J uly 19th remained unmobilised, yet fit for mobilisation, 
if only officers and men could be found for them :— 


Mobilisable Mobilised Remaining mobili- 
July 17th. July 18th. sable July 19th. 

Battleships 1st class . : 3 . ° 1 : 
cs 2nd class : : 6 : ; _- 6 
" 3rd class . : 8 ; : 1 ‘ . 7 
Coast Defence Ironclads . 5) aan 9) 
Cruisers Ist class . : ; 11 3 8 
- 2nd class . ; ‘ 22 17 5 
= 3rd class . ‘ ; 8 5 3 
Sloops ada i ee a 
Torpedo gun-vessels ‘ ; 13 il 2 
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So that, on July 18th, you mobilised, in numbers, just less than 
one-half of the ships which, so far as material was concerned, 
were nominally ready; and in so doing you practically, as I have 
shown, exhausted the list of your available officers and men. It 
is interesting to note how many additional officers and men would 
have been needed to enable you to mobilise the remaining forty 
ships ; for the number probably represents approximately the extent 
to which your personnel falls short at present of its proper minimum 
strength. As nearly asI can calculate, the forty ships could be sent 
to sea if 15,120 officers of the proper ranks and men of the proper 
ratings were forthcoming, 6,360 being needed at Portsmouth, 4,920 
at Devonport, and 3,840 at Chatham. When the Admiralty chooses, 
or is obliged, to attempt a complete mobilisation of ships, as well as 
of officers and men, those 15,120 additional servants of her Majesty 
will be greatly in request. You will get them, I suppose, by accept- 
ing veterans who have forgotten the service, merchantmen who never 
had more than the vaguest knowledge of it, and landsmen to whom 
the sea is a mystery ; but I do not believe that in these days of 
scientific warfare people of that stamp will materially assist you 
in the work of winning battles. It would undoubtedly be safer 
for you to have the necessary men ready and properly trained. 
In a year or two you will, I know, be a little better off than 
you are now. You are taking measures to reduce your deficiency 
in personnel. Unhappily, as is too often the case in England, you 
are not going far enough. It is well to remember that two ships in 
thoroughly competent and tried hands are any day worth five similar 
ships in the hands of tyros, and that one of the cheapest ways of 
increasing your naval strength is by securing a higher degree of 
efficiency in all the vessels you have. 

Such are my reflections upon your this year’s “ partial ”’ mobilisa- 
tion. I would recommend you to take an early opportunity of 
having a surprise mobilisation for which no special preparation shall 
be possible. That, and not your periodical mobilisation in July, 
will afford the only proof of what you can do to meet such sudden 
and unexpected emergency as, in this age of telegraphic cables and 
rapid transit, may at any moment confront you. 

I pass on to the events which followed the mobilisation of July 18th, 
and which may be thus divided :— 

July 18th to 24th . . Ships proceeded to their stations, and coaled. 
July 24th to 30th . . Fleets cruised for tactical exercise. 
July 30th to Aug. 38rd. Ships again coaled. 


Aug. 3rd to dth . . . Manoeuvres. 
Aug. Sth to 7th. . . Fleets lay awaiting umpires’ decisions. 
Aug. 9th to12th . . Fleets cruised for target practice, and 


returned to port to pay off. 


I need not concern myself with all these periods. The coaling 
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arrangements and the preliminary cruises seem to have been con- 
ducted much as usual, and to call for little remark beyond an expres- 
sion of opinion that the steering gear of her Majesty’s ships breaks 
down, or fails to act, much more often than ought to be inevitable. 
But the scheme of the mancuvres and the manner in which the 
manoeuvres were carried out appear to challenge criticism. Once 
more you have driven in a rut. The waters surrounding Ireland 
have for many summers been the scene of your maneuvres. You 
have utilised them again for the purpose. There, chiefly in the Irish 
Sea, you elect, year after year, to attempt the elucidation of strate- 
gical problems which, whether they happen to be great as regards 
their importance or not, are generally illustrative of possible naval 
operations on a tolerably great scale. This year you strove to dis- 
cover what might be expected to happen if, on the one hand, French 
fleets at Toulon and Brest, and, on the other, British fleets at Spit- 
head and Malta, were simultaneously to commence such operations as 
would be probable, supposing that at the outbreak of war France 
aimed at seizing and holding the Mediterranean, and Great Britain 
aimed at preventing and confounding her. You made your Malta 
and your Spithead fleets of equal strength, and put the former at 
Falmouth and the latter in Bantry Bay; you made your Toulon 
fleet stronger than either of the British fleets, and put it at Queens- 
town ; you made your Brest fleet so much weaker than either of the 
British fleets, that even when joined with the Toulon fleet it could 
not contend against the two British fleets combined, and you put it 
in the mouth of the Shunnon; you drew a line down into the 
Atlantic from a point between Queenstown and Bantry Bay, and 
prohibited either side from crossing it; you assumed that Belfast 
was Gibraltar and put a few torpedo boats there; and finally, in 
order to show that you are not altogether ignorant of certain 
developments of French naval activity in the Mediterranean, you 
scattered along each coast of the Irish Sea little nests of torpedo 
boats, which were instructed to assist the movements of the fleets 
from Queenstown and the Shannon, and to hamper those of the fleets 
from Falmouth and Bantry Bay. In short, you imagined a very 
pretty reversed model, on a small scale, of the oceans and seas of 
western and south-western Europe turned up with the south towards 
ast ; and to add to the resemblance you coloured certain coasts, repre- 
sentative of those of Spain and Morocco, neutral, and declared them 
to be unapproachable. Now Belfast is nearer to the Shannon than 
it is to Bantry Bay, and nearer to Queenstown than it is to Falmouth. 
Consequently it will be suspected by the intelligent reader, sup- 
posing all four fleets to be pretty much of equal speed and to have 
liberty to start simultaneously from points near their bases, that the 
friendly fleets from the Shannon and Queenstown, advancing to 
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meet one another by way of Belfast, will be able to meet one another 
more quickly than will the other friendly fleets from Bantry Bay and 
Falmouth, advancing to meet one another by the same route. It will 
also be suspected that the fleets from the Shannon and Queenstown, 
having joined, may find themselves able to meet and defeat first one 
and then the other of the fleets from Bantry Bay and Falmouth, Such, 
at least, are the events which actually happened during the three days’ 
war. But surely, the reader may say, the British Admiralty did 
not specially commission upwards of sixty vessels in order to try 
an experiment which could have been equally well tried on a school 
map with a pair of dividers, I suppose not. And yet it occurs to 
me that the Admiralty, conscious as it must have been that the 
stage on which its little drama was to be played was only about 
one-third of the size of the scene of the supposed tragedy in real 
life, ought to have made proportionate dispositions throughout, if 
any useful results were to be attained. The Admiralty evidently 
failed to take into consideration that though distances were dimi- 
nished by two-thirds, size and speed of ships, duration of day and 
night, range of vision, and other important factors remained normal. 
The intention, no doubt, was that the admirals engaged should not 
make a mere rush of it, but that each should try to cajole and 
deceive his opponent, and that those who started at a disadvantage 
should have opportunity and field for making up by ruse and skill 
what they lacked in position. Yet if that was the intention it was 
effectually frustrated, as it has been frustrated in several previous 
manoeuvres, by the choice of a far too contracted field of operations. 
On a platform measuring twenty feet by fifteen I have heard the 
strolling player utter loud asides which penetrate to the remotest 
corner of the booth, but are supposed to be inaudible to his fellow 
actors at his elbow. I have also seen him disguise himself, and 
conceal himself in accordance with similar purely conventional prin- 
ciples. But this kind of thing cannot be applied to naval strategic 
manoeuvres, A couple of your nineteen-knot cruisers, ranging the 
Irish Sea for a very short time, can in ordinary circumstances easily 
find you any fleet that may be afloat there. A fleet has hardly a 
chance of not being discovered for as much as eight or ten hours, 
and strategy becomes therefore almost impossible. This is why the 
attempt to hold strategic manceuvres around Ireland is always more 
or less futile, and always comes quickly to a premature end. If the 
Admiralty only went a little farther, and, instead of Ireland, the 
Irish Sea, the North Channel and St. George’s Channel, substituted 
as the area for next year’s fleet manceuvres, the Isle of Wight, the 
Solent, the Needles Passage, and the channel between No Man’s 
Land and the Horse Fort, the absurdity of the situation would, I 
imagine, be apparent. Yet it is every bit as absurd, for purposes of 
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strategical exercise, to make the Irish Seado duty for the Mediterranean 
as it would be to make the Solent do duty for the Irish Sea, or to make 
the pond in St. James’s Park do duty for the Solent. Strategy is largely 
concerned with spaces and distances, and the strategy proper for an 
Atlantic ocean cannot be seriously tested with real ships, real men, 
and real search-lights in a Black Sea. The commanders seem on 
this occasion to have seen at once how hopeless it was to attempt 
much strategy. One of them, Admiral Fitz Roy, vainly tried a 
little of it with the Falmouth Fleet. The others simply went 
straight to the fate which they must have known was pre-ordained 
for them. And year after year, this sort of fiasco, springing always 
from the same causes, has brought your manceuvres to an untimely 
end and made them ridiculous. The lessons suggested to you this 
year are valuable enough, though they are not pointed by the 
operations themselves, but by the scheme of the operations. It is 
suggested to you that, as I have so often insisted, it is your business, 
unless you want to lose your hold of the Mediterranean, to greatly 
strengthen your Mediterranean fleet, and to build several new docks 
either at Gibraltar, or, if that cannot be, at some point which you 
must acquire near at hand for the purpose. If the abortive man- 
ceuvres serve to impress these truths upon your minds, they will 
have been indirectly most serviceable both to you and to the cause 
of European peace. But regarded as strategical exercises they are 
absurd, and absolutely devoid of instruction. 

Something must be said concerning two episodes which happened 
after the actual period of hostilities had been, as it afterwards turned 
out, ended by the two battles off Belfast on the morning of August 
5th. Both seem to have occurred on the 7th, one off Carrickfergus, 
and the other at 36, Spring Gardens, London, 8.W., and both seem 
to me to be very regrettable. 

The Carrickfergus incident is thus described by a correspondent 
of the Times :—After explaining that Admiral Fitz Roy’s fleet, 
lying in Belfast Lough, was, on the night of the 6th, expecting an 
attack by hostile torpedo boats, and had its nets out and its guard- 
boats disposed around the anchorage, the writer, dating on August 
7th, continues :— 


‘‘T remained up until after one o’clock this morning, and then lay awake 
in my cabin until about two o’clock, when, from my open scuttle, I looked out 
and saw one of our picquet boats return to the ship. Doubtless, the second 
one returned at the same time. I could have been asleep barely five minutes 
when I was roused again. A red Very’s light, burnt apparently as a signal by 
one of our outlying craft, was sighted from our bridge. Two minutes after- 
wards, most of the ships at the seaward extremities of our four long lines 
opened a pretty lively fire, and began to flash search-lights in all directions in 
a most confusing manner. At twenty minutes past two, being then swung 
with our head to the westward, we saw two torpedo boats” |? a torpedo boat 
and a picquet boat or two picquet boats] ‘‘on our port quarter. Iam morally 
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certain that they were our own boats returning from scouting. Immediately 
afterwards I lost sight of them owing to the perplexing way in which the fifty 
or sixty search-lights employed were being turned hither and thither; but at 
twenty-three minutes past two, as every other ship was by that time firing 
vigorously, this ship also opened fire, chiefly, I think, in order to show that 
we were awake. The truth of the matter is that the entire fleet was in a 
condition which in wartime would have been one of panic. No one knew 
whether he was firing at friend or foe. Most of the ships fired at nothing in 
particular ; many of the ships which fired do not even now pretend that they 
ever saw any craft which they supposed to be a torpedo boat. It was a 
deplorable business, but it went on at full swing for thirteen minutes after we 
had opened fire. If it had been real warfare, and we had been anchored in 
Gibraltar, having gone thither after an action with the French fleet, the affair 
would have been as good as a French victory, for we should probably have 
disabled, if not sunk, half our own ships.” 

It will scarcely be believed, yet all reports combine to show that 
such was the case, that this great fleet of Admiral Fitz Roy’s was 
thus engaged for about twenty minutes in the operation of theoreti- 
cally destroying itself, without any legitimate provocation whatever. 
Tt was afterwards conclusively proved that no enemy had been near 
it, and the very origin of the rather disgraceful scare is still in some 
doubt. All that is certain is that many officers and men must have 
lost their heads. 

The other incident, that of 36, Spring Gardens, has not, so far as 
I am aware, been publicly alluded to at all, but as I have it from 
some one who necessarily knows the truth, I think it right to men- 
tion it. At 36, Spring Gardens, during the mancuvres, sat the 
umpires, Vice-Admiral Sir W. J. Hunt Grubbe, K.C.B., Vice- 
Admiral J. E. Erskine, and Rear-Admiral H. G. Andoe, C.B. The 
official rules provided that claims by either side should be sent in as 
soon as possible after the events to which they referred, and should 
be written out on a prescribed form, and be accompanied by extracts 
from the ships’ logs or signal logs, by track charts when suitable, or 
by other documentary evidence likely to aid the umpires in forming 
their decision. The rules further provided that in cases where claims 
were made by telegraph, similar written claims, with documentary 
evidence, must also be forwarded by post. After the battles of 
August 5th, certain claims to have been victorious were telegraphed 
to the umpires by both sides. These telegrams probably came before 
the umpires on the morning of August 6th, when they deliberated. 
On that day they applied to one or more of the four admirals con- 
cerned for further evidence of a documentary nature. From one of 
the fleets the evidence asked for was not despatched by post until the 
morning of the 7th, and cannot have reached London before the 8th. 
Yet it is a fact that, having demanded further evidence, and not 
having had time to receive it, the three umpires on August 7th 
delivered their verdict upon the questions which had been submitted 
to them. The terms of this verdict are not in discussion, The pont 
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is that they rendered their verdict without waiting to receive evi- 
dence for which they had themselves asked. Perhaps there is no 
need for me to comment upon this method of procedure. I will con- 
fine myself to recommending that you do not again appoint these 
officers to act as umpires,'and that instead, during: future manceuvres, 
of having umpires on shore, your Admiralty shall appoint two or 
three responsible officers to go afloat, not in the men-of-war engaged, 
but in some of the small naval yachts or tenders, such as the Fire 
Queen, Vivid, Hawk, &c., which one sees around your coasts. An 
umpire accompanying a fleet in an independent vessel, could form on 
the spot sounder as well as speedier judgments than any umpire in 
London, and could, moreover, at the time by signal rule out of 
action any ships, divisions, or whole fleets which he might think 
deserved such treatment. During the period when the umpires this 
year were coming to a decision which, had they been on the spot, 

they would have arrived at in half an hour, all the mobilised fleets 
were kept inactive for about forty-eight hours, and, while the inter- 
lude cost the country nearly as much as forty-eight hours’ instructive 
cruising would have cost it, it deprived officers and men not only of 
practice at sea, but also of leave on shore. For modern ships, even 
when in harbour in commission, burn some coal; and in such circum- 
stances as those to which I allude, leave could not of course be granted, 

seeing that, until a decision was given, it was always possible that 
hostilities might be ordered to recommence immediately. 

If I may put forward further advice, after having made a careful 
study of all available accounts of this year’s operations, it shall be 
that next year you choose a wider area and a broader plan for your 
maneuvres. In your old wars with France you have repeatedly had 
to checkmate, or to endeavour to checkmate, French expeditions, 
hastily fitted out and dispatched, against your possessions over sea. 
You may conceivably have to do the like again. In that possibility 
there surely resides a wholesome opportunity for strategy on a large 
and free scale. I fail to see why you should not have cruiser 
manceuvres in the Atlantic, with Queenstown, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
and Halifax as your bases for the various squadrons. Or, if time 
will not serve for that, you may very advantageously take Kirkwall 
or Lerwick as your northern, and Bantry Bay as your southern base, 
and try some of the highly interesting strategic questions of a purely 
general character, that might be settled among the islands of the 
west coast of Scotland, and in the open area to the westward of 
them. But in future, avoid the Irish Sea. It is one of the many 
bad ruts which you have got into; and the results of all the recent 
manceuyres convince me that it leads to nothing that is really 
instructive or satisfactory. 

Navticus. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE SACRED MOUNTAIN OF 
SIAO-OUTAI-SHAN, IN CHINA. 


Two days’ journey in a Chinese cart took me to Pekin. 

To any one who does not know what a Chinese cart is like, this 
may sound very pleasant; but those who are familiar with the 
drawbacks of travelling in a conveyance devoid of springs on a road 
that is no road, would, | am sure, not envy my experience. 

Sensible people, as a rule, go to the capital of the Chinese empire 
by boat up the river, and then by canal; and others prefer to ride the 
distance, some eighty miles, if I remember right, on horseback ;_ but 
those who are still more sensible are the ones that do not go there 
at all. 

Kither way the journey is dull and uninteresting. The highway 
between the port and the capital is across a sandy flat country with 
little vegetation, few villages, and still fewer towns ; and the mono- 
tony of the journey is only relieved by the large number of beggars 
and cripples who line the way, especially near villages, and exhibit 
all sorts of horrid complaints, from leprosy and elephantiasis, down to 
commonplace blindness, and missing of various limbs of general 
usage in every-day life. The larger places one passes on the road 
coming from Tientsin are Peitsang, Yang-tsun, Nan-tsai-tsun, Ho- 
shi-wu, and Tung-chow. The highway follows the river course in 
a general direction of N.-W. as far as here, then turns sharply to 
the West, until Pekin is reached ; and travellers by boat also leave 
the Peiho River at this latter place to enter the Tung-hui-ho. 

I shall not rest at length on this first part of my journey, nor 
shall I enter into a long description of Pekin, for many people have 
done so before : in fact, for a city of immense size like the Chinese 
capital, there is, as far as monuments go, indeed but little to interest 
the general observer, with the exception of the huge wall which 
surrounds the town, with its enormous and tumbling-down gateways, 
the old observatory with its wonderful instruments, and the Imperial 
palace. 

I cannot go far wrong in saying that Pekin is the dustiest and 
dirtiest city I have ever been in, yet it is strange that it should be 
the home of, with no exception, the most wonderful and deeply 
interesting people in the world. What a pity they are not a little 
cleaner ! 

I stayed in Pekin some time making preparations for a jou ney 
still further in the interior. Asa rule, when I travel alone, in so- 
called uncivilised countries, I never burden myself much with 
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baggage, provisions, medicaments, &c., preferring to live like the 
natives themselves; but this time I made an exception, partly as 
I was to be accompanied the greater part of the way by two French- 
men, and partly owing to my not having quite recovered of the 
rough life I had had the year before among the hairy aborigenes 
of the Hokkaido. Carrying one’s money is also a thing to consider 
in a country like China, where the currency is mainly “cash,” a 
small coin made of an alloy of copper and tin, and of which there are 
about from a thousand to two thousand to one of our half-crowns, 
and the coins are perforated in the middle, so as to be stringed 
together with cords of plaited straw. Two muleteers were the only 
attendants I had, and men and baggage were carried on mules’ backs, 
most of the journey being through the mountainous district of the 
Petchili and Shansi Provinces. Two donkeys were also taken to 
carry the lighter packages. 

On the 19th of May, 1891, at six o’clock in the morning, I left 
Pekin, moving almost due west, and travelling mostly on barren 
stretches of flat country, arrived at the village of Palichuan, a quaint 
little place, enclosed by a high wall. As you enter the gate the 
temple of Tapei-tsu is on your right, and as you go along a remark- 
able tower stares you in the face; then, as you leave the village, one 
cannot but admire the West gate, a most marvellous bit of mason’s 
workmanship. 

It was only when Yantia-chuan was reached that undulations in 
the ground began, extending especially towards the south. Our 
lunch that day was a memorable one. Towards noon we put up 
at a little, dirty (for there are no clean ones in China) wayside inn, 
and one of the muleteers, who, by the way, said he was a Christian, 
and also a good cook, was entrusted with the necessary preparations 
for a frugal repast. Fresh meat was purchased at the Frenchmen’s 
request, and the Christian’s cooking abilities were put to a test. He 
turned out a very good lunch, with the exception that he cooked things 
in vaseline instead of butter, and used Eno’s Fruit Salt when he was 
to use common salt,—which two fatal mistakes nearly led him to be 
murdered by my two companions from the other side of the Channel. 

“Comment!” said one of the Frenchmen as he shook him by the 
pigtail, “tu es un cuisinier Chrétien, et tu ne sais pas distinguer de 
la vaseline de beurre ?” 

“T]s sont épatants, ces Chinois !” 


retorted the other, all the while 
forgetting that how was the poor begear to know, as he h 


ad pro- 
bably never seen either one or the other ? 

We set out again after lunch, and soon came to the first hills and 
terraces. On a separate mound stood the pretty little temple of 
Che-ching-shan. Further on, along the Hunho River, more gene- 
rally called Yun-ting-ho, I noticed some curious Mahom:dan inscrip- 
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tions engraved on stone, and as we were going on towards Men-ton- 
Ko the way still rose. At the latter village a fascinating little open 
theatre, built on the bank of the river, was a delightful spot for play- 
goers, I should imagine, for it combined all the advantages of 
listening to a good play with the delight of being in the open air, 
besides the panorama to gaze upon during the entr’actes, which was 
thrown into the bargain. 

The incline was getting steeper and steeper; we passed several 
other smaller villages here and there on the banks of the stream, 
joined at long intervals by solid and ancient bridges in masonry, 
and finally the road became so tortuous and winding like a snake up 
the hill-side that we had to dismount and walk up, dragging our 
tired animals after us until we reached the pass on the summit. The 
view from the top quite repaid us for the trouble we had to get there. 
To the south the chain of mountains of Miao-fung-shan was re- 
splendent in all its beauty, with its peaks lighted by the last warm 
rays of the dying sun ; and, in the far distance, towards the south-west, 
the blue Pohowashan made a lovely background to that beautiful 
picture of mountain scenery. 

Nearly at eight in the evening we arrived at Lieunshuan, where 
the French Roman Catholic missionaries have established a small 
apothecary shop for the use of the Catholics in the village. As a 
privilege we were allowed to sleep in the shop. 

Near this village there were, I was told, valuable coal beds, but I 
did not go to visit them. 

We proceeded early the next morning down a very slippery road, 
paved with round pebbles, and we had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping our mules and ourselves standing on our legs. The people 
we came across were very polite to us and took quite a fatherly 
interest in my scheme; they gave me friendly advice as to which was 
the best way, the best inns to put up at, and they inquired most 
tenderly after my relations and my friends, and the relations of my 
companions, and finally asked ten thousand other questions to my 
muleteers as to our respective ages, nationality, and I do not know 
what else ! 

“ Your wife,” said an old man to me, “ must be very sorry that 
you are so far away from her, and going through the dangers of 
travelling in these distant provinces.”’ 

“‘T have not got a wife,” said I. 

‘So young,” suid he, in great astonishment, “ and you have not 
a wife ?” 

‘‘No; in my country we do not marry when we are so young; we 
marry when we are older.”’ 

“Oh! that isa mistake,” said gravely the old man. ‘It isa great 
mistake ; a man should marry when he is young and strong.” 

VOL. LVI. N.S. DD 
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As we were thus entertained by native wayfarers going in our 
direction and by their curious theories, we sped along and went 
through the Tai-han-ling Pass (3,020 feet above sea-level) ; and late 
in the afternoon we reached the summit of the mountain, where in a 
small shed, or temple, quite a valuable library of sacred books can be 
found, some of which appeared to me to be very ancient. There are 
also two tablets to Kaushi and Tankuang, and a curious small gate- 
way on the very summit of the mountain. The descent on the other 
side was less interesting, excepting that it afforded some pretty bits 
of scenery. Then following the valley we finally reached San-lien, 


a clean little village, 1,000 feet above sea-level. The inhabitants of 


this village are nearly all Roman Catholics, and, with the aid and 
advice of French missionaries from Pekin, they have built themselves 
a neat and fine church, in which they have mass and evening prayers 
every day, with accompaniment of an harmonium, somewhat played 
upon d /a Chinoise, but still wonderful considering that the whole 
service is carried on by Chinese of the very poorest classes. 

Here again, however, I could not help remarking, though I 
admired them much for what they had done, that these converts 
lacked the repose and stolid, and at the same time gentle, manner of 
their pig-tailed heathen brethren. They seemed to me unsteady, and 
at times ill-natured. They had given us the best room they had at 
first, but during the night, for what reason I was never able to dis- 
cover, we were roused up and bundled into a dingy room, where we 
had to spend the remainder of the night. 

Following the stream, in which I took a most delicious bath, to 
the great astonishment and disgust of the unclean Chinamen who 
happened to pass by, we halted after another long day’s journey at 
Tu-thia-chuang. 

The inn at this place was somewhat better than the usual accom- 
modation one gets in the smaller towns in the interior of the Celestial 
(only to Celestials) Empire. Crowds of people assembled as we 


arrived just before sunset, and among others I spotted a fine head of 


an old Buddhist priest. After a long confabulation and a few strings 
of cash, which passed from my pockets into his hands, I was able to 
induce him to sit for his picture, and I dashed off a sketch in oils 
before he had time to change his mind. Unfortunately, the large 
crowd that had gathered round, especially the women folks, seemed 
to scold him and talk angrily at him for his silliness in sitting, 
owing to.the strange notion that prevails in China and, in fact, 
nearly all over the East, that if an image is reproduced a soul has 
to be given to it, and that the person portrayed has to be the sup- 
plier of it at his own expense. The venerable old Buddhist priest, 
who was nursing his “cash” on his lap while being immortalised 
on a wooden panel, and had a curious twinkle in his eye, as if he 
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knew better, resisted bravely for some time and sat like a statue, but 
finally had to give in. 

“ You will die,” cried an old woman at him, “I saw your soul 
coming out of you and go into the picture. I did really, I saw it 
with my own eyes!” 

“So did I,” cried a hundred other voices in a chorus. 

By the time the priest had got up, they had half convinced him 
that at least half his soul had really gone out of him; but had the soul 
gone or not, he would go and take the cash for safe keeping to his 
home first, and complain and ask for the restitution of his lost pro- 
perty afterwards. He wasa sensible man. So was I, and knowing 
what was coming, the moment he had gone I went into the room 
and packed the sketch safely, then took another clean panel and 
smeared it with the scrapings of my palette to show him instead, in 
case he would come back and wish the picture destroyed. 

Twenty minutes had not elapsed when he was back again, of course 
without the “cash,” holding his stomach and complaining of internal 
agonies, 

“Tam going to die,” he cried the moment he saw me, “ you have 
taken away half my soul!” 

“ Certainly I have,” said I sternly. ‘ You did not expect me to 


”» 


give you all that ‘cash’ for less than half your soul? Did you? 

“Oh, no! but I wish it back, as I feel so bad now without it.” 

“ All right,” said I, “I shall go in the room and destroy the 
image I did of you; will you then be satisfied ?”’ 

“To” 

Here the other panel, smeared with palette scrapings, was pro- 
duced after making pretence at destroying it with a knife, and never 
in my life have I seen an expression of relief to equal that of the 
priest. He had not felt half his soul so much going out of him,. but 
he certainly had felt it coming back again. He could swear by it. 
He was now perfectly well again! 

This wonderful cure gave us all a very busy evening. All the 
villagers who had complaints of any sort came to us to be restored to 
health. A leper who had lost all his fingers, wished me to make 
them grow again; and a pitiful case of a poor child, only a few 
months old, was brought up, whose mother, while busy stirring 
boiling water in a big cauldron, had dropped the child in by mistake. 
He was so badly scalded that I am afraid, though I tried to relieve 
his pain by smearing him all over with the vaseline which had been 
saved in the cooking, the poor child cannot have lived more than a 
few hours, 

We made an early start the next day, and by ten o’clock we passed 
Shan-lung-men. Going through the pass the scenery was magnifi- 
cent. I was following the dried river-bed, and on both sides had 
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high mountains until we came in sight of a portion of the Great 
Wall. There was a huge tower on one side of the river, and a long 
stretch of wall built on the steep slope of the mountain; on the other 
side was the continuation of it. J was still moving in a westerly 
direction, and from where the tower was the ground rose in a very 
steep incline. Three hours of very stiff climbing for my animals, 
my companions, and myself, took us to the top of the mountain ; and 
what a lovely view when we got there! Chain after chain of moun- 
tains of a pure cobalt blue on one side, the high Hsi-ling-shan peak 
and a fertile valley on the other. A long distance away ina southerly 
direction I could just discern, against the bright sky line, the Towers 
of Tung-an-tzu and another part of the Wall, while under me, in the 
fertile valley, I saw signs of agriculture and a large enclosure. On 
the nearest hills, land-marks in the shape of large crosses had been 
put up, to show that the ground belonged to a Christian sect, called 
the Trappists, and to designate the limits of their property. Descend- 
ing was much quicker work than ascending, and as I drew nearer 
I found myself among plantations of apricot-trees that the silent 
fathers have grown in these almost uninhabited regions. The descent 
from the summit to the monastery occupied two hours. 

The Trappists may consider themselves very lucky to have landed 
upon such a delightful spot for settling in and building their abode 
upon it. The valley, in the centre of which they are, is divided in 
two by a limpid stream, and high mountains surround it on all 
sides. As for their building, it is a solid and simple structure 
encircled by a high wall, which not only protects the penitent fathers 
from robber neighbours, but also from the raids of panthers and 
leopards, which are numerous in that part of the world. 

As we went in my friends and I were most kindly received by the 
Father Superior, Father Maurus, a Frenchman, the only one in the 
convent who is allowed to speak. I believe that ten or more came 
out with him from France to settle there, but only four out of that 
number had survived, the others having succumbed to illness and 
hardships. Many Chinese and Mongols, however, have joined the 
Order, and it is partly owing to the manual help received by these 
Asiatics that they have been able to build themselves the several 
houses, the church, the wall, and the porticoes all round the premises. 
Father Maurus spoke in terms of high praise of his Mongolian con- 
fréres, and, with the exception of their finding it a little difficult at 
first to keep perfectly silent from one end of the year to the other, 
he said that they were good, obedient, and willing. The Trappists 
are vegetarians, at least those out there were, and their life is cut 
out as simple as it could be as far as food and worldly habits go. 
They do nothing that is not a strict necessity of life, yet they make 
themselves a white wine, rather pleasant to the taste, out of vine- 
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yards they have imported and grown. On week-days they rise at 
2 a.m. by the sound of the church bell, and on Sundays an hour 
earlier, but they are allowed an hour and a-half’s rest in the after- 
noon. Light p.m. is their hour for retiring, and they are compelled 
to sleep in their clothes. Since their settling at Yang-tzia-ku several 
European customs have been discarded, as, for instance, the wearing 
of sandals, which are now replaced by Chinese shoes; also the 
growing of a pigtail is decidedly an adopted Chinese custom. 

They have three meals a day, except on fasting days, and lunch is 
the largest meal they have, consisting of a bowl of soup and two 
small dishes of vegetables. At dinner they have less! 

When they first went out they suffered much owing to the severe 
climate, their being completely ignorant of the Chinese language, 
and through the hostility shown to them by the neighbouring 
villagers and by the Mandarin of the province. They were once 
accused of concealing fire-arms and ammunition, which were supposed 
to be awaiting the arrival of a large band of “ white devils,” who 
were then expected with these means to conquer a large portion of 
the “Emperor of Heaven’s” dominions. ‘The Mandarin, with a 
large escort of soldiers and followers, unexpectedly arrived at the 
monastery and searched every nook within its walls, and, on finding 
nothing but the kindest reception on the part of the Trappists, 
his suspicions were dispelled, and he has not troubled them ever 
since. 

When I visited the monastery they had been there ten years, 
during which time they had only seen three Europeans. One of 
the chief features of the monastery was the cook. He was a 
Manchu, and had been wandering poverty-stricken all through 
Manchuria until, begging his way south, fate had brought him to 
the monastery, where the shelter he begged for was immediately 
granted tohim. ‘Their curious mode of living interested him, and he 
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remained with them as a Novice for some years, until, through his 
perseverance and other good virtues he had displayed, he was elected 
a father. He seemed to be quite happy with his new creed and his 
cooking utensils. He had learnt Latin since he had been with the 
Trappists; and, to my great astonishment, breaking the vows he had 
sworn to obey, he began a conversation with me one day in that 
tongue, the subject, if I am not mistaken, being the quality and 
cooking of some fried potatoes and the bad success of the soup which 
he had just served me. It was comical to be talking of fried pota- 
toes in the Latin tongue with a Manchu cook in a French Trappist 
convent in China! ‘The Trappists possess eight hundred hectares of 
ground, and, though they do not make any converts, their object 
is upparently to serve as a good example to intending imitators, and 
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to be the means of getting natives converted to the faith of Christ 
by showing them how to lead a lazy—I mean a saintly life. 

The Trappists sleep each in a small cell, and I did the same during 
the time I stayed there, only in a separate part of the building. 
There was a wooden crucifix at the head of my bunk and a hard 
mattress, and that was all. My paint-box, as usual, answered the 
purpose of a pillow, and altogether I was really very comfortable. 

Not many miles off were the famous towers of Tung-an-tzu, and 
I started one morning on my way there. Along the stream, on the 
banks, are the two villages of Shang-wan-tzu and Shia-wan-tzu, 
meaning the upper and lower windings of the river. Farther down 
we come to Hu-tzia-ku (translated: valley of the IIu family), on the 
left side of the river, and an altogether Christian village. It is a 
pretty place, situated as it is on a high bank overlooking the stream. 
Its inhabitants are daggers drawn with the villagers of Shang-wan- 
tzu and Shia-wan-tzu, for neither of these have followed in the foot- 
steps of their Christianised neighbours. In fact, several times they 
have shown themselves very hostile both towards them and the more 
distant Trappists. At Hu-tzia-ku, in the house of the village chief, 
who is the Catechist as well, one room had been turned into a small 
chapel, and had an altar with a few candles, a crucifix, and on each 
side of it a large coloured chromo of French production, and illus- 
trative, in extra warm colours, of what becomes in future life to the 
poor Chinamen who do not accept the Christian creed. The Catechist 
insisted on accompanying me to the towers, so off we started together. 
I left my animals at the small temple at the foot of the mountain, 
and I proceeded to climb to the summit, where the two towers were. 
The wall began from the first tower we reached, and went across 
valleys and mountains; at intervals there were other similar towers, 
with vaulted, but generally tumbling down roofs, the arches having 
given way and the ceiling fallen in. The outside walls were yet 
in excellent preservation. In all the towers I entered the walls 
were double, and access to the upper floor was obtained by going up a 
small staircase, similar to that of a ship and nearly perpendicular. 
The upper part of the tower was of bricks, but the lower part and 
the foundations were made of enormous blocks of granite kept well 
together by strong cement. Between stone and stone one could see 
numerous iron bullets jammed in. A tablet, with the number of the 
tower engraved on it, was placed over the door, and the windows 
were invariably of a semi-circular shape. A wall, wide enough for 
several men to walk abreast, from one tower to another, connected 
all these towers, and the height of that portion of the wall at 
Tung-an-tzu was not more than twenty-five feet. According to 
some Chinese authorities, this part of the Great Wall is supposed 
to be much older than that farther north at Chatao. That the wall 
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is not continuous can be ascertained here, as no traces can be seen 
between the tower and wall which I saw at Sia-long-men and this 
part. One explanation of the problem would be that these frag- 
ments of the wall have been built at different epochs, closing more 
particularly valleys where an invading army could get through. The 
theory that it was erected with the object of keeping tigers, leopards, 
and other wild beasts out of the country I am afraid is not a very 
plausible one, as nothing would be easier for any feline quadruped 
than to climb over the wall. 

The villagers at Hu-tzia-ku were in every way most kind to me, 
and while staying at the monastery I paid them several visits. A 
few presents in the shape of needles and cotton-reels were much 
appreciated by the weaker sex, and a few small silver coins (Japanese) 
sent the men nearly crazy with delight. They did not even object 
to be sketched, which is saying a great deal for Celestials. 

Bidding good-bye to the Fathers, I proceeded towards Tzie-zia- 
pu-zu, on the right-hand side of the stream as one faces the towers of 
Tung-an-tzu, then turning north-west, I found myself in a narrow 
valley. Ilere and there a few mud villages were scattered about along 
a very picturesque road, winding among huge boulders and rocks on 
both sides, forming beautiful gorges at times, Caverns of large size 
and a curious hole pierced through by nature near the summit of a 
mountain made the scenery as I was going along more and more 
weird and quaint. At noon I reached the top of the Sheu-pa-pan 
Pass, which translated means of “eighteen terraces.” A small 
temple had been erected here as usual, with five gods and a tablet. 
Two of the gods were very appropriately the protectors of passes, and 
the entrance to the holy building looked towards the east. A few 
yards from it a wall had been built—as is frequently the case all 
over China—to prevent evil spirits from entering the temple. 

The worshippers at, and the builders of these temples, if I was well 
informed, labour under the impression that evil spirits can only 
travel in a straight line, and that reaching a spot in a roundabout 
manner is an impossibility to them, which must make it very incon- 
venient for them but convenient to others; so that, if you wish to 
have not only temples but your own house free from the visits of 
these objectionable callers, all you have to do is to erect a small wall 
a couple of yards in front of your front door, and they will go bang 
against it each time they attempt to make a bee line for your home. 
They must indeed be very honourable spirits, the evil ones in China, 
for if they cannot go straight for you they despise getting round 
you! The muleteers, many of whom travel on these roads, are about 
the only worshippers at these temples, and never did I see them pass- 
ing one temple that they did not go in to pay their chin-chins to 
the gods. 
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South-east from the pass and a long way off I could still distinguish 
the towers and wall of Tung-an-tzu. The tablet at the temple was 
of the fifth moon of the fifteenth year of Tzia-tzin, or, in other words, 
of the present dynasty. Leaving the pack-mules to follow with the 
muleteers, I started down the mountain on foot, and I was much 
impressed by the marked change in the type of the inhabitants. 
They were of a pure Mongol type; they had larger eyes, a flatter 
nose, with wide nostrils, and were apparently not so intelligent. The 
dialect they spoke also was incomprehensible even to my muleteers. 
The valley grew wider as I went along, and late in the afternoon I 
arrived at Kan-tzia-chuan, the village of the Kan family. 

Another village was gone through not very distant from this, after 
which the hills closed in again, the way being actually walled in 
between huge rocks perpendicular to the ground. 

The village of Mao-mian-tzu takes its name from a perforated and 
curiously-shaped mountain in its vicinity, and later, towards six in 
the evening, after having crossed yet another small valley, and gone 
through another ravine and a narrow pass, we left the circle of 
mountains where the granite is replaced by yellow earth, and finally 
reached our halting-place, Sheu-men-tzu (the stone door), where we 
put up at the quaint little inn. 

A Chinese inn is not a paradise of comfort, and less still a model 
of cleanliness or privacy. They are all more or less alike, though, 
of course, some are larger than others, but never cleaner. 

The ones in towns have separate small rooms, like cabins with 
paper windows, and a raised portion of the room called “ kan,” 
covered with a rough mat, is what one sleeps on. A fire can be 
lighted in the winter under this “kan” to keep one warm. The 
smaller inns, as generally found in villages, have only one long 
room, with a “kan”’ running the length of the longer wall, or some- 
times two “kans” at the two ends of the room, where men of all 
grades of society rest their weary bones for the night, either sleep- 
ing in their clothes or wrapped up in a blanket. I myself had 
constantly to sleep in a room with a dozen or even more other people, 
most of the other guests being generally muletcers, as the better 
classes in the interior of China are not much given to travelling. 
Each inn, as a rule, possesses a courtyard, or a large enclosure in 
which the mules and donkeys are kept at night. In most of them 
they only provide you with sleeping accommodation and tea, and you 
have to bring your own food, though by making a special arrange- 
ment food can always be obtained. There are several Chinese dishes 
that are not at all bad; for instance, the /aopings, a cross between 
an omelette and a tart, were, to my taste, delicious. Great astonish- 
ment was caused at the latter village by my showing the crowd that 
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had collected an indiarubber band, which with its expansive qualities 
produced a regular panic of terror among the villagers. 

How a “ ribbon,” as they called it, only a couple of inches long, 
could become a yard in length and vice versd, was an astounding 
mystery to them. They kept discussing about it all night long, and 
none of them came within a respectful distance of me, or touched 
any of my traps. They were sure that I was a “white devil.” 

I made a very early start, as I had a Jong day’s journey before 
me, and at eight a.m. I had already passed 'To-cheng-pu and reached 
the plateau-like stretch of yellow earth on the summit of the hills. 
About an hour later, in a storm of wind, I began descending towards 
an immense plain, like a desert, which lay stretched at my feet, 
while dozens of gigantic dust columns, making so many whirlwinds, 
were playing about, like huge ghosts, in a fantastic sort of slow dance. 
Now and then one suddenly disappeared only to see a new one rising 
from the ground in a cene-like shape, and revolving with incredible 
rapidity soon reached a great height. As I was crossing the plain 
I was nearly caught in one of these violent whirlwinds myself, as 
they travel so quickly and in such a very erratic fashion, that it is 
not an easy matter to get out of their way. The buzzing, as it 
passed near, was something awful, and the dust that it raised was 
blinding. 

All along, though travelling through a plain, I was on a high 
land, and when at Tao-la-tsouei the altitude was over 4,000 feet. 
The wind grew in intensity during the afternoon, and, as it blew in 
my face, made the travelling very uncomfortable. At times it was 
all I could do to bold on to my saddle. <A regular dust-storm, like 
the Simoon in the Sahara, passed over in the afternoon, and for some 
time my men and myself were at a loss as to where we were going. 
We lost the track in the blinding dust, and had some difficulty in 
finding it again. 

Finally we reached Tkou-fo-pu, and soon after I was at the foot of 
the great sacred mountain of Siao-outai-shan. We did not put up 
at the village as there were no inns, but, mounting the slopes of the 
mountain, halted at the temple of Tie-lin-tsen at an altitude of over 
4,350 feet. Accommodation for pilgrims is provided at this temple 
in the temple grounds, but it was no better than that of the com- 
moner inns. 

Not far from the temple a curious natural bridge of ice over a 
stream was quaint and pretty, and the huge Siao towering over my 
head, with large patches of snow and ice on its slopes, made me long 
for the next morning to ascend its highest peak. The next morn- 
ing came, and at 5 a.m. I set out on the steep track, accompanied by 
au Mongol guide. As I was walking too quickly for him he was 
soon left far behind, and I proceeded by myself, sure that I could find 
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my way without him. Things went well until I had reached an alti- 
tude of over 9,000 feet, when the track I had followed seemed to branch 
off, and one branch went to the south-west, the other to the north-west, 
round one of the smaller peaks. I took the south-west one; it led me 
toa point where no human being could go any farther. Where I was 
the slope of the mountain was such that it required a steady foot not 
to be sliding down into a precipice; a little further a long glacier 
extended from top to bottom of the mountain, so | left the track and 
attempted to climb the lower peak just above me, to see if from that 
point of vantage I could discover the right trail. It was easier 
said than done, especially as I was carrying a water-colour paint- 
box and a block siung to a strap on my shoulders; still, after a good 
deal of hard work, and going upon my hands and knees, I managed 
to crawl up to the top. I was so hot, and the view was so lovely 
from up there, that I sat on a stone on the edge of the slope and 
opened my paint-box to take a sketch. As I was sorting out the 
brushes, unluckily the stone on which I was sitting gave way, and I 
started sliding down the almost perpendicular slope, and no effort 
on my part to stop my involuntary tobogganing was of any avail. 
I tried to clutch the ground with my nails, I seized every projecting 
stone in hopes of stopping my precipitous descent ; but, Aélus ! at 
the speed I was going it was no easy matter to hold on to anything 
that I even managed to clutch. 

There I had death staring me in the face, for another hundred 
yards would have brought me on the edge of the precipice, and over 
I would have gone, taking a fatal leap of several hundred feet. My 
hair stood on end as every second I was approaching the dreaded 
spot; and how well I remember the ghastly sound of my heavy 
paint-box which had preceded me in my disastrous descent. How 
well I remember the hollow sound of it banging from boulder to 
boulder, echoed and magnified a thousand times from one mountain 
to another. Then there was a final bang from down far, far below ; 
the echo weakly repeated it, and all was silence once more. Another 
half minute and the echo would have repeated a hollower sound still ! 
I shut my eyes. ... 

A violent shock, which nearly tore my body in two, made me think 
that I had gone over; but no... . as luck would have it I had 
suddenly stopped. I opened my eyes, but I did not dare move, for 
my position, though much improved, was far from being safe yet. I 
was now only about ten or fifteen yards from the edge, and in the 
most violent state of excitement, partly due to the bright look-out of 
the delayed leap and at the pleasant hope of saving my life alto- 
gether. I was half-unconscious when this happened, and it took me 
some minutes to realise how and where I was. I knew that I was 
hanging somewhere, but to what I was hanging, and from what, and 
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how, I did not know, as I was hanging from my back. It was a state 
of suspense, but that was all! 

As I slowly got my wits about me again, to my great horror I 
discovered fhat as yet my life was hanging to a hair like Damocles’ 
sword, My coat and a strong leather strap which I had slung 
under my arm had just caught over a projecting stone, and that 
was what had stopped me from proceeding any farther towards cer- 
tain death ; but the slightest false movement on my part, as a jerk, 
might still place me in great danger. Slowly, as my back was 
slightly resting on the almost perpendicular slope, I tried to get a 
footing, and when this was done the great difficulty was to turn 
round, After several minutes of anxiety which seemed ages, also 
this feat was successfully accomplished, and there I stood half-lying 
with my body on the ground, and clutching the rock that had saved 
my life, until my commotion had entirely passed away, and I began 
to crawl up as I had done before, as best I could, cat-like fashion. 

I reached the treacherous trail again, and followed it back to where 
it parted, and there I found the guide squatting on his heels and 
quietly smoking his pipe. Ile showed me the right track, and away 
I walked by myself again as he was such a slow walker. I made 
him give me my oil-paint box, which he was carrying for me, and 
with it, following a comparatively easy but steep track, I first 
reached a sort of a small solidly-built shed, and then climbing up 
the steeper and fairly dangerous part of the track, finally reached 
the summit of the highest peak. I said “ fairly dangerous,” for 
the last few yards before one reaches the top of the pinnacle are 
not more than one foot wide, and on both sides is a precipice the 
end of which one can hardly see. In fact, the performance for those 
few yards was not unlike tight-rope walking, only at an altitude of 
about 12,000 feet. 

The summit of the highest peak is nothing but a huge barren 
rock, and on the top, only about ten feet in diameter, the credulous 
pilgrims have erected a small wooden shrine, some three or four feet 
square and six feet high. The poor bronze images of Buddha inside 
it were stuffed with bits of paper, for which purpose a special hole is 
provided at the base of the image, and on which prayers were written, 
or else “ wishes ” that pilgrims were anxious to obtain. 

At the elevation on which I stood on Siao-outai-shan, and for- 
tunate enough to have hit on a lovely day, I commanded from there 
the grandest panorama it has ever been my good fortune to gaze 
upon. Mountain range after mountain range of huge mountains, 
blending from warm brownish tints into pure blue, encircled me on 
the south and south-east side, and close at hand towards the north- 
east. 
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Mount Show-ho-ling, 6,582 feet above sea-level, looked a mere toy 
by the side of his gigantic neighbour. 

I made a weak attempt at portraying this scene in oils, and 
another weaker still at a bird’s-eye view of the endless stretch of 
flat land on the north and north-west side, with, to the naked eye, 
the hardly perceptible chain of the Huang-yan-shan 
forming a high barrier on its northern border. 

I re-descended a short way in order to visit the small temple on 
the side of a precipice, and to which one can only accede through a 
few planks suspended over the precipice itself, and which, to all 
appearance, were neither solid nor safe. However, one does a good 
many foolish things for curiosity’s sake that one would not do other- 
wise, and I did not like leaving that interesting spot without being 
able to say that I had scen ali that there was to see. I, therefore, 
walked along the narrow and shaky planks, balancing myself as well 
as I could ; but I must confess that when I had traversed the precipice 
from one end to another, and felt equal to Blondin for going across 
Niagara on a wire, my patience was rather put to a test when I dis- 
covered that the last plank of this primitive scaffolding had either 
fallen or been removed, and to reach the platform of the temple a 
jump of over a yard was necessary. This unexpected acrobatic feat, 
when you know that if by mistake you missed the platform or 
slipped you would have a drop of three or four hundred feet before 
you touched ground again, was rather beyond even my usual amount 
of foolishness; still, I could not resist the temptation, and I jumped. 
In the temple there was but little to see, with the exception of long 
rows of small images of Buddha, similar to the ones in the other 
shrine, and equally stuffed with “wishes’’ to be granted. They were 
the offers of pilgrims, and some were gilt, others of bronze colour. 

The jumping from the platform back on to the narrow plank was 
even a more risky performance than the reverse achievement, but 
with the precaution of taking my boots off so as not to slip, even this 
difficuity was surmounted, and to my heart’s content I now made 
progressive strides towards descending the mountain. Both on the 
northern and southern slopes large patches of ice and snow covered 
the cavities and sheltered nooks of the lofty peak, but the parts 
more exposed to the sun were free of either. 

No incidents nor accidents marked the descent, and late in the 
afternoon I was again at the temple at the foot of the mountain. 
The following morning, much before sunrise, one of the muleteers 
came to wake me up with the startling news that the bonzes or 
priests of the temple had just attempted to extort money from him, 
and that he was commissioned to bring me the following message: 
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“ Kither I paid the bonzes a sum equivalent of £12 for accommoda- 
tion in the temple compound, or they would do away with me.” 
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“Tell them ‘ yes,’”’ was my answer, “but not till sunrise,” and at 
the same time ordered the muleteer to have everything ready to 
start with the first rays of light. 

There was certainly a great commotion in the temple compound, 
and as I noiselessly made a hole through my paper window, I could 
see the shaven bonzes running from one room into another and con- 
fabulating among themselves. I loaded the five chambers of my 
revolver, and kept ready for any emergency. At dawn things were 
ready to start, and the mules were laden under my supervision, while 
all the bonzes were standing in front of the main gate, probably to 
prevent my going through. One of them attempted to shut the 
gate, but I stopped him, and, setting one of the Frenchmen on guard 
of it with a rifle, I made mules, muleteers, and baggage leave the 
compound through the violent remonstrations of the bonzes, who 
had now become like so many wild beasts. 

The usual money due to them for two nights’ lodging, I think 
about thirty shillings, was paid to the chief bonze, and as he seemed 
to give way to his temper, I set my revolver under his nose, 
which suddenly changed him and the others into a most affectedly 
civil lot. 

Thus we parted friends! We descended the hillside, and as we 
were some way down I saw one of the young bonzes come out of 
the temple compound by a back way, and run towards the village of 
Tkou-fo-pu, probably to rise the natives against us. As I had 
thought, when, half an hour later, we entered the village, we 
were met by a very rowdy crowd, and subjected to all sorts of 
insults, stones even being fired at us, but we managed to pull 
through all right, and, retracing our steps whence we had come, 
arrived at Sheu-men-tzu that same night. From this point I 
decided to return to Pekin by a different route, journeying north- 
east instead of south-east. We were thirteen hours on our saddles 
between Sheu-men-tzu and the next halting-place, Fan-chan-pu, 
but nothing happened of very great interest. We went through a 
curious gorge past Ouang-kia-yao, lined all along with willow- 
trees, but neither Tasie-yao, nor Mie-tchan, or Tie-na, appeared to 
be villages of any great importance. Kiem-tsuen had the advan- 
tage of being of a much larger size. 

The marshes of Chang-Chui-mo, which we passed on our left, 
were picturesque with their huge willows growing along their bor- 
ders. Then came in sight the village rejoicing in the name of 
Chia-chouei-mo, and last, but not least, the town of Fan-shan-pu. 
We spent the night at this place. 

Still traversing the country from south-west to north-east, and in 
a pouring rain, we visited the villages of Si-kou-ying, Hao-kwei-ying, 
and Sang-yein. Here the women, dressed in their best clothes, stood 
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ratching us on the doorsteps, which would have been quite a pretty 
sight, with their multi-colour jupons and trousers, had the effect not 
been partly spoiled by the horrible deformity of their feet squeezed into 
microscopic shoes. I possess a pair of these shoes as worn by a man- 
darin’s wife, and the length of them is only three inches. Towards 
noon we reached Ya-lo-wan, on the banks of the Hung-ho River, a 
miserable village on a minuscule hill of yellow earth. The river 
had to be waded. A Chinaman—a beggar, I thought—volunteered 
to take animals and men safely across for a sum of money, for he 
said there were large holes in the river-bed, in which our animals 
would have lost their footing had we crossed by ourselves. I would 
not employ him, as I hate to be imposed upon by humbugs; and 
knowing the little way which these gentlemen have of digging large 
holes on purpose in the river bed while dry in summer, so as to 
extort money from timid travellers, I proceeded to “sell” him. I 
guided my mules not right across the water, for the holes are gener- 
ally dug where most unaware people are likely to cross, but a few 
yards farther up, therefore landing every one safely on the other 
side, with the exception of one donkey, who, in strict similarity with 
all the evil spirits of China, insisted on going on his own account in 
a straight line in front of his nose, with the result, that when he 
reached the middle of the stream, he fell into one of the holes, and 
with the weight of the load he was carrying, disappeared. Only the 
point of his ears could be seen wagging out of the water. The hole- 
man, if I may call him so, who had eagerly been watching for this, 
ran in the water to his rescue and saved his life, for which act I duly 
rewarded him. 

The next halt we made at Houai-lai-shien, a fairly large town, 
1,653 feet above sea-level, and intersected by the highway from 
Pekin to Kalgan, and thence to Siberia. <A fine stone bridge is to 
be found just out of one of the gates. Three hours’ journey brought 
us to Yu-ling-pu, and another hour to Paol-chan. Here we came 
to numerous towers similar to those described of the wall at Tung- 
an-tzu, but no signs of a wall could be discerned, which joined these 
towers, though I am of opinion that in all probability even these 
square structures were in olden days connected by an earthen wall 
or possibly even a light stone wall. Many of these towers bear the 
appearance of having been used for fire-signalling. Not far from 
these we got to the great wall at Cha-tao, where walls and towers 
are of much larger dimensions than at any other place I have seen 
in China. 

Chatao (1,470 feet above sea-level) is situated on the small semi- 
circle described by the Great Wall between this and Cha-sau-ku, 
therefore making the wall double between the two points, and form- 
ing a kind of a huge semi-circular enclosed castle. The Great Wall 
of China, considering the centuries it has been up, must have been 
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wonderfully well built, for, as yet, it is in marvellous repair, with 
the exception of the roofs in the towers that have fallen through. 

At this place the wall is enormously wide aud imposing as it 
winds up the barren slopes of the nearer hills. The gate at Tziun- 
kuan was built in the third moon of the first year of Tzin-tai, but 
a more beautiful one is that at Kin-youn-kuan, with its magnificent 
stone carvings both under the archway and outside. 

Here I saw a strange sight. A number of fat pigs that passed on 
the road were clad in neat little socks, so that their feet should not 
get sore in walking long distances. 

Following the highway, still passing thousands of camels carrying 
tea to Siberia, with the monotonous sound of their dingling bells, 
we came upon the Pass of Nankao; and from here, leaving the high- 
way and swinging sharply to the north-east, we directed our steps to 
Che-san-ling, where we visited the Ming tombs. The one of Yun- 
loh attracted mostly my admiration, me the tumulus of Chang-su- 
uen, a simple but stately structure in masonry and red lacquer, with 
a double roof similar to a pagoda. The stone gateway, surmounted 
by two animals, was also as graceful as it was simple. I must con- 
fess that so much had I heard about the avenue of the gigantic stone 
animals and figures, that I was much disappointed w hen I saw them. 
They did not appear to me to be gigantic at all; on the contrary, they 
seemed to me very small, and some of the animals, like the eleph: int 
and the camel, were, I am sure, smaller than life-size. 

We made our last halt for the night at Chang-ping-tchu. In the 
morning, as we left the town, we saw a number of bodies of men 
who had died of starvation, and from the stench they had apparently 
been left there some time. Two or three were half-buried under 
a pile of large stones. We crossed over the bridge on to Chat- 
ouen, a very festive place, where, though early in the morning, a 
diabolical representation, with accompaniment of excruciating music, 
was taking place in a large out-of-door theatre, and the houses 
were decorated with paper flowers and lanterns. 

As we were going along the river-course it was amusing to 
watch the skilful way in which, with a small hand-net, the natives 
capture a tiny kind of fish, said to be excellent to eat. 

Drawing nearer the Chinese capital the habitations increased in 
number, as well as the villages and towns. The dusty roadway was 
thronged with people, camels, horses, mules, and donkeys, and now 
and then a palanquin conveyed a high official to or from the East 
great centre. Coolies, with their huge pointed round hats, were 
running with heavy loads to and fro, and everything was life and 
business. 

At sunset we entered Pekin by the north gate, thus ending my 
enjoyable outing to the great Siao-outai-shan. 

A. Henry Savace-Lanpor. 








THE RAJAHS OF SARAWAK. 


In 1825 a young Englishman, serving under the East India Com- 
pany during the Burmese war, was shot through the lung and inva- 
lided home. James Brooke was then twenty-two years old. At 
twelve years of age, finding it impossible to submit to school dis- 
cipline, he ran away. At sixteen he joined his regiment in India. 
The beauty of the East, together with the freedom of a colonial life, 
so completely fascinated him, that, throughout his illness he was 
longing to return to his duties. Destiny, however, was to thwart 
his plans. A year later James Brooke was wrecked on returning to 
India. The shock was a severe one for the young officer in his weak 
state of health, and he was forced to apply for extension of leave. 
This was granted by the Company on condition that Brooke returned 
to his regiment by a certain date, failing which he would have to 
resign. The voyage to India (at that time round the Cape) was 
seldom made without misadventures, and on this occasion Brooke 
was delayed by alternating storms and calms. Often he would stand 
motionless on the deck, counting the hours in his despair. When 
he realised that he could not reach his post at the stated time, his 
proud nature would not submit to the chance of a dismissal. He 
sent in his resignation and returned to England. On his way back 
he visited China and some islands of the Malay Archipelago. A 
letter, dated from Penang, which he then wrote to a friend in Eng- 
land, shows us Brooke under the amusing aspect of an Englishman 
imbued with the notions of 1830. The lazy scholar and would-be 
explorer brought away in his kit certain relics of classical literature, 
which the Anglo-Saxon loves to use, but never assimilates, as does 
the man of Latin origin. The magnificent vegetation of the tropics, 
which in us summons up visions of Eden, brought back to Brooke’s 
mind memories of Greek mythology :— 

‘* We reached at dusk the waterfall we had set out to visit. A small stream 
gushes out, as it were, amidst the boughs of the trees that overhang the rocks, 
and falls from a considerable height into the basin; then it frets and foams 
down a narrow channel, and after a succession of leaps reaches the vale below. 
At one spot on its course it spreads into a rocky pool, so thickly surrounded 
and screened by trees and shrubs that even the brightest sun can but penetrate 
in partial flickering beams. Diana and her nymphs might have chosen this 
retreat—the crystal water with its ceaseless murmur, the trembling sunshine 
amidst the waving branches, the inviting coolness, the difficulty of access, and 
the deep solitude, all combine to render it a fitting bath for the goddess of 
Chastity.” 


Such a mode of expression is incongruous with the rugged energy 
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which Brooke displayed from his childhood. It is merely a passing 
concession to the fashions of his day. Later on he finds it does not 
suit him and flings it aside :— 


‘* T have dined out two or three times,’’ he writes, ‘‘ but I feel the irksome- 
ness of civilised society greater than ever, and its bonds shall not hold me 
long. My own family speak to me of the years we are to spend together, and 
it always makes me sad to think that in my innermost heart I have determined 
to plunge into some adventure that will bestow activity and employment.” 


A burning desire for action is the real basis—the Anglo-Saxon 
basis of Brooke’s character. When certain kindly duties, which do 
honour to his heart, came upon him, such as nursing his father 
during an illness, or watching by the bedside of an aged relative, 
thus diverting his thought of adventure into other channels, he still 
found means to employ his mind in many ways. He writes a paper 
on Liberalism, which makes some stir; he half decides to stand for 
Bath. Whilst nursing his sick friend, he occupies his leisure 
moments in the study of botany. The man, who dreams of the con- 
quest of unknown worlds, sometimes returns elated from his walks, 
because he has discovered, clinging to some old wall, a rare creeper, 
with which he adorns his hat. A scheme, which had long been 
ripening in Brooke’s mind, and which he privately discussed with 
his friends, was that of returning to the East with a vessel and 
cargo of his own. His mind was engrossed in preparations for oarry- 
ing out this plan :— 


‘I have thought much of the schooner ; I do what I can to become a bit of 
a sailor. . . . If perseverance can push a plan into existence, mine shall 
succeed. It is as daring as I wish.” 


The dogged determination of Brooke triumphed at length ove 
the disapproval of his family. He persuaded his father to buy 
him a schooner and cargo. He made common cause with a friend 
who was to be entrusted with the navigation of the vessel, and 
they set sail from England in the month of May, 1834. During 
this voyage took place the last misadventure which, according to the 
rules laid down in fairy tales, was to try Brooke’s mettle. His 
associate turned out to be a man who preferred commercial security 
to the risks of unknown adventure. Brooke disagreed with such 
ideas, and, being a man of drastic measures, he sold the ship at 
Macao and returned to England. He stayed at home until 1838, 
when his father died, and he became the possessor of £35,000. He 
thereupon bought a schooner, the Royu/ist, carefully chose his crew 
man by man, induced some friends to accompany him, and, on 
December 16th, 1838, he left his country, destined to return to it a 
hero. The Royalist belonged to the Royal Yacht Squadron, flew a 
white ensign, and was entitled to the same privileges as a man-of- 
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war. She carried six six-pounders, several swivels, and small arms 
of all sorts. On this occasion Brooke took the American route. <A 
letter dated from Singapore at the end of June thus sets forth his 
plans :— 

‘*T have settled to sail for Borneo proper on or before July 1st. The Rajah 
of the country is represented as favourable to Europeans, and has lately 
behaved in a civilised and proper way to a shipwrecked crew, who fell into his 
power. On my way to the capital I propose to look at the coast as minutely 
as circumstances will allow, and visit Sarawak, the place whence small vessels 
bring antimony ore. I know not how far I may be led, provided I am tempted 
forward by moderate success.” 


For this undertaking the crew, which until then consisted of nine- 
teen sailors, was strengthened by ten strapping Malays, and a half- 
vaste was engaged to act as interpreter. The Roya/ist arrived at 
Kuching, the capital of Sarawak, on August 15th, 1839, The town, 
which was built some way up the river, consisted only of a cluster 
of huts propped upon poles. Even the palace of Mudah Hassim was 
nothing better than a long, low barn, roofed over with palm-leaves. 
Nevertheless, Brooke determined to greet the Rajah with all due 
ceremony. A salute of twenty-one guns was fired accordingly. 
This must have impressed the Rajah with Brooke’s courtesy, and 
have alsc given him a good idea of the strength of the vessel. 
Mudah Hassim returned the salute, and declared his willingness to 
receive the Englishman. We read in Brooke’s journal the details 
of this first interview :— 

‘* He received us in state, seated in his hall of audience, which without is 
nothing but a large shed erected on piles, but within is decorated with taste. 
Chairs were placed on either side of the ruler, who occupied the head seat... . 
Immediately behind him his twelve young brothers were seated.” 


To insure a good reception, Brooke had brought with him a good 
quantity of gifts. 

‘‘Gaudy silks of Surat, scarlet cloth, stamped velvet, and gunpowder, 
besides a large quantity of confectionery, sweets . . . and a huge box of china 
toys for his children.” 


Two days later the Rajah returned Brooke’s visit officially. 

‘His sword of state with a golden scabbard, his war-shield, jewel-hilted 
kris and flowing horsetails were separately carried by the grand officers of 
state.” 

This second interview was more friendly than the first. Brooke 
inquired as to the rebellion, which had brought the Rajah to this 
pert of Borneo. Mudah Hassim professed to despise the matter, treat- 
ing it as mere child’s play. A discussion ensued as to the advantages 
which the country might acquire by the establishment of a regular 
commercial intercourse with England, France, and Italy. The Rajah 
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replied that he entirely trusted the Governor of Singapore, and 
inquired whether the death of that official would cause a change of 
policy with regard to his country, and what security his people 
would have of getting any remuneration for the produce which they 
would procure from the interior. Brooke answered these questions 
favourably, and requested the Rajah to entrust him with official 
letters for the merchants of Singapore inviting them to establish 
commercial relations with his subjects. When Brooke, having 
obtained this request, sailed away from Kuching, Mudah Hassim’s 
guns were still firing in his honour long after the Royalist had dis- 
appeared from sight. 

In Brooke’s opinion, the rebellion in Sarawak was more serious 

than the Rajah acknowledged. He considered that one year at least 
must necessarily elapse before order could be established, and he 
employed that period in visiting the Celebes. When he returned to 
Sardwak in 1840 the state of affairs seemed hopeless. Numbers of 
Dyak rebels threatened to sack the town, and Hassim, much dis- 
turbed, received his old friend with open arms. He said that 
treachery and intrigue had deprived him of the affections of his 
subjects, and in his despair he implored his only friend not to desert 
him. Brooke was too clear-headed not to appreciate at its full value 
the advantage of his position; but, on the other hand, his letters 
show that his compassionate heart was touched by Mudah Hassim’s 
distress. On October 3rd he joined the Rajah’s forces. Le at once 
perceived that the tactics of the regular army were useless against 
the enemy’s audacity. He advised the erection of a palisade, as a 
shelter for the guns which were to dislodge the Dyaks from their 
forts, but he sadly realised, on the eve of the engagement, that the 
ill-feeling which existed amongst the Rajah’s troops made the chances 
of success highly improbable. The Malays hated their Chinese allies ; 
the Dyaks waged war all around. Instead of attacking the rebels, 
the forces fought amongst themselves. After two months wasted in 
attempts to spur on the troops to some decisive engagement, Brooke 
returned to Kuching, but— 
‘‘Mudah Hassim’s sorrow at my return was so evident” [we read in the cor- 
respondence] ‘‘ that even all the self-command of the native could not disguise 
it. He begged, he entreated me to stay, and offered me the country of 
Siniawan and Sarawak, its government and its trade, if I would only stop 
and not desert him.” 

The concession would be submitted as a matter of form to the 
Sultan of Brunei, who claimed a nomial suzerainty over Sarawak. 
ITassim was a near relation of the Sultan and next in succession. 
Under these conditions, and invested with sole authority in the 
management of tke war, Brooke returned to the field of action. He 
ordered a fort to be built to command the river. Whilst the work 
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was in progress, the rebels encamped on the opposite bank engaged 
simultaneously in an attack to cover a sortie from the besieged 
Dyaks. Brooke reconnoitring in the neighbourhood, was warned in 
time. At the head of his nineteen blue-jackets he charged so im- 
petuously across a rice field that a panic ensued among the rebels. 
The royalist army, seeing the turn of affairs, charged the fugitives, 
who went helter skelter into the stream without much loss of life. 
A few skirmishes of adesultory nature ended this rebellion, which had 
lasted four years; aud before surrendering their arms, the vanquished 
themselves burned the forts which they had erected, December 20th, 
1840. The same good feeling which prompted Brooke to avoid 
any unnecessarily harsh measures in crushing the rebellion, induced 
him to prevail upon the Rajah to spare the lives of the prisoners. 
The request was granted on condition that their wives and children 
were held as hostages. Such leniency after a victory, coupled with 
the courage displayed by the white chief, was hitherto unheard of in 
the history of Sarawak, and immensely increased Brooke’s prestige 
throughout the greater part of the archipelago. The pirates who 
infested the coast begged for the favour of an audience with him. 
One day a fleet containing some fifteen pirate chiefs appeared before 
Kuching. They were a formidable set of men, for all the poor rela- 
tions of Malay rajahs got their living by piracy. In their war boats 
they attacked trading vessels, which were in difficulties or becalmed 
in some dangerous channel. They murdered the crews and carried 
off the cargo to a neighbouring port, where the spoils were 
divided. The pirate chiefs, wishing to obtain Brooke’s opinion on 
these subjects, asked for permission to have a head-hunting expedi- 
tion in his country. He laughingly replied: “I give you permission 
to attack the English in Singapore, but for each head you take in 
Sarawak I will have a hundred of yours.” And the pirates departed 
dumbfoundered. 

The new governor’s position was particularly difficult and almost 
comical, On one side the Rajah Mudah Hassim begged him for 
protection against his rebellious subjects, while on the other the 
people themselves trusted in him to rid them of the most insufferable 
tyranny. This ambiguous position was distasteful to Brooke's 
straightforward nature. As the Sultan of Brunei delayed his answer, 
Brooke resolved to see him. This sovereign had heard of the white 
man’s successes and influence ouer the natives, and was anxious to 
profit by his friendship. Above all, he wished to deprive Mudah 
Hassim of any advantage resulting from the cession of Sardwak. 
This fact is clearly stated in the pages where Brooke relates his in- 
terview with the Sultan. The ceremony was similar to that gone 
through on the first appearance of the Royalist in Sarawak waters. 
The Sultan expressed great willingness to give Brooke Sarawak, 
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telling him that no one in the world could oppose the cession. He 
inquired the amount of revenue, seemed satisfied, and concluded with 
these words: “I wish you to be there; I do not wish anybody else ; 
you are my friend, the country is mine, and if I please to give you all 
of it I can.” 

On August Ist, 1842, the letters in which the Sultan stated his 
wishes were completed, and the contract, in which he recognised 
Brooke as Rajah of Sarawak, duly signed and sealed. At Kuching, 
where these letters were taken to be read before the people, the way 
from the landing-place up to the palace was lighted with torches, 
and one of the court officials mounted a platform. Hassim and his 
brother stood below with drawn swords. After the letters had 
been read, Hassim asked the people if any one was opposed to the 
installation of the new Rajah. A dead silence ensued. Then Hassim 
brandished his sword and shouted with all his might: ‘ Who dis- 
obeys the Sultan’s mandate now received, I will kill!” The cere- 
mony was at an end. The day on which Brooke was proclaimed 
Rajah of Sarawak, he writes in his journal: “ An important day in 
my history, and I hope one which will be marked with a white stone 
in the annals of Sarawak.” 

The ferocity of the Dyaks of Borneo was at that time appalling. 
No social or religious function could take place among the tribes 
without bloodshed. Young unmarried girls came forth from the 
long seclusion to which they bad been condemned since childhood, 
so anemic that they could hardly stand; a slave was killed in their 
honour, and the blood of the victim sprinkled over them. Head- 
hunting had decimated the race. It was imperative that husbands 
should conjure evil spirits by bringing a human head to their wives 
before the expected birth of a child. Boys might not aspire to man- 
hood without having earned the badge of the head-hunter. <A skull 
was the first gift of a lover to his mistress, and the last token of 
respect by which the living could honour the dead. On account of 
his rank no petty chief could be buried without many freshly decapi- 
tated heads to form his escort into the next world. The greatest 
respect, moreover, was shown to such trophies. They were smoked 
over a fire to preserve them. ‘Their lips were forced open to receive 
the choicest morsels during the family meal. Tobacco and betel-nut 
were also spread before them; they were looked upon as honoured 
guests, and every effort was made to win their friendship. 

The warlike tastes of the Malays—the ascendant race—had been 
somewhat softened by Mahommedanism, but their customs were still 
deplorable. Their mode of existence on the sea has already been 
described; on land their thievish propensities were no less reprehen- 
sible. They lived upon the Dyaks, making them suffer for the 
general feeling against the Chinese. The Malay rajahs, instead of 
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restoring order, brought fresh confusion into this barbarism. 
Their only reform was to set all robbers free. When a short truce 
was made between these people, so widely different in race and reli- 
gion, it was merely from the general exasperation promoted by the 
extortionate demands of the Government. The rebellion, which had 
driven Hassim to seek Brooke’s assistance, was but an episode in this 
unending war. The Rajah’s attempt at forcing the Dyaks to work 
at the antimony mines for his own personal profit had aroused wide- 
spread discontent. 
‘‘My government,” Brooke writes, ‘‘must be a patchwork between good 
and evil, abolishing so much of the latter as may be consistent with safety. 
But never must I appear in the light of a reformer, political or religious, for 
to the introduction of new customs, apparently trivial, and the institution of 
new forms, however beneficial, the disgust of semi-barbarous races may be 
traced. People, situated like myself, too often try to create an Utopia and end 
with a general confusion, The feeling of the native which binds him to his 
chief is destroyed, and no other principle substituted in its stead; and as the 
human mind more easily learns ill than good, they pick up the vices of their 
governors without their virtues, and their other good qualities disappear, the 
bad of both races remaining without the good of either.” 


This intuitive knowledge of human nature, together with Brooke’s 
desire to do good, has lent the strength of eloquence to his simple 
expressions. It is perhaps a matter for regret that a man who 
could attain to such insight and self-control in a most trying situa- 
tion, did not have occasion to exercise his talents in a wider field. 


‘It shall never be said of me” [ he writes in his journal] ‘‘ that I embarked 
on this adventure for mere personal profit; personally I do not value money, 
my private expenses are small, and, as I get older, I daily become less ambi- 
tious. But those who dwell in peace on the other side of the world are unable 
to realise my attachment to the Sarawak people, and the intense desire I have 
to do them some benefit, in giving them a government which would be nearly 
a good one; nor can they realise the pity which I feel for them, nor the indig- 
nation which I experience for the atrocities they have had to endure, and which 
have threatened their race with extinction. If it please God, I will give to 
this country a Government which will survive me, and I shall have lived a 
life of which an emperor might be jealous.” 


Brooke drew up a code of laws, the principal articles of which 
are :— 


“1, That murder, robbery, and other heinous crimes be punished under 
the written law of Borneo, and no person shall escape if, after full 
inquiry, he be proved guilty. 

2. All men, whether Malays, Chinese, or Dyaks, are permitted to trade 
according to their pleasure, or to enjoy their gains. 

3. All roads will be open, that the inhabitants at large may seek profit 
by land and sea, and all boats coming from other ports are free to 
enter the river and depart without let or hindrance. 

‘4. Trade in all its branches will be free, with the exception of the anti- 

mony ore, which uo person is forced to work, and which will be paid 
for at a proper price when obtained. 
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“5, No person going amongst the Dyaks shall disturb them or gain their 
goods under false pretences. 

“6, The revenue will be collected by three Malay chiefs bearing the 
Rajah’s seal, and except this yearly demand from Government, they 
are to give nothing to any other person, nor are they obliged to sell 
their goods but to whom they please and at their own prices.” 


One example is sufficient to illustrate the success of these measures. 
We read in Elisée Reclus’ Geography, that “ for twelve years under 
Brooke’s government only one murder was committed in Sarawak, 
and that the assassin wasa stranger who had been adopted into 
some Dyak tribe.” During these first years, Brooke organised 
numberless expeditions against pirates and head-hunters, and 
obtained valuable assistance from an English sailor, at that time 
commanding a man-of-war in those waters, and who has since become 
one of the most distinguished admirals in the British navy (Sir 
Harry Keppel). By the aid of such powerful intervention, Brooke 
swept the seas clear of all marauders. The Rajah’s first measures in 
forming his government were of a politic nature. He recalled 
from a voluntary exile three chiefs of the insurrection of *3¥. 
He was aware that they possessed considerable influence over the 
people, whose hearts he had already won by restoring the wives and 
children held by Mudah Hassim as hostages. These chiefs subse- 
quently filled important posts in his government. Brooke further- 
more appreciated the necessity for protecting himself against the 
hatred of the Sultan of Borneo, who now beheld with jealousy the 
increasing prosperity of Sarawak. The new Rajah naturally turned 
to England for support, but at the same time was resolved to main- 
tain his independence as a ruler, in order to protect Sardwak against 
foreign encroachments. He organised a scheme which, by favouring 
all interests at stake, does honour to his diplomatic instincts. A 
small uninhabited island, which lay north of Sarawak and west of 
Borneo proper, served asa shelter for pirates. Brooke advised its 
annexation to England. He negotiated with the Sultan for the 
cession, and the English Government requested him to take charge 
of the new colony. In this manner he remained the independent 
Rajah of Sarawak, whilst at the same time undertaking the duties 
of a colonial governor; he could thus apply for assistance from 
British men-of-war, and Sarawak enjoyed the protection which was 
given to her, the English interests being guarded all along her coasts. 

It subsequently happened that a great misfortune which befell 
Brooke at this period of his life was turned to his advantage by this 
intelligent policy. The misfortune was the tragic death of his great 
friend, Mudah Hassim. The Malay Rajah made no secret of his 
attachment to Brooke, and to please him he declared himself an 
ardent partisan of England. The Sultan of Brunei was secretly 
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opposed to the extinction of piracy, for he obtained round sums as 
tribute-money from the robbers. He was desirous for the return of 
the good old days, and intrigued so as to provoke an agitation in the 
town, during which Mudah Hassim and his family were killed. 
Such an insult to England in the murder of her friend could not 
remain unpunished. The Sultan and his people were taught a severe 
lesson by the bombardment of Brunei, and the respect for Rajah 
Brooke, coupled with the terror inspired by his powerful ally, 
increased throughout the land, and reached to the very heart of 
Borneo. As a natural consequence, the flag which the Rajah of 
Sarawak had given to his people (a red and blue cross on a golden 
ground) was acknowledged and respected by pirate vessels and all 
manner of ships sailing over those eastern seas. 

In 1847, took place Brooke’s first visit to England. The Queen 
received him at Windsor and he was the lion of that season. A 
more ordinary nature than his might have felt flattered by such 
ovations, but Brooke set little value on the applause of society, 
and hastened back to the East, after having settled the financial 
matters which had necessitated his journey home. Some young 
Englishmen then volunteered to join Brooke’s service in Sarawak. 
Amongst them was Charles Johnson Brooke, who was to succeed 
him, and who in 1857 came to the rescue in the Chinese insurrec- 
tion, when but for him the great work would have been destroyed. 

As years rolled on, Sardwak passed through troublous periods, 
and difficulties arose both at home and abroad. Brooke’s agents had 
attempted to set on foot in England speculations with regard to 
Sardwak, which were so distasteful to the Rajah that he had broken 
with them somewhat abruptly and had thus thwarted their plans. 
In retaliation, these men spread defamatory reports which influenced 
the party in office against Brooke. 

At the close of 1856, times were bad for Europeans residing in 
the far East. In southern China, prize money was offered for 
English lives. In January, 1857, a Chinese revolt had taken place 
in Singapore, and a rising amongst the Chinese gold miners of 
Sardwak was the sequel to these events. Some petty local questions 
had aggravated the bad feeling which existed between the Europeans 
and Chinese, and a punishment which the Rajah was compelled to 
inflict on some of these Celestials for smuggling opium into his 
country, was the signal for a revolt. One of the Rajah’s letters to a 
relation tells in pathetic words the story of that February night 
when he believed that he and all his people were lost. 


‘On the night of the 18th inst., Kuching, was treacherously surprised by 
the Kunsi of Bau, who took the so-called forts and burned us out of house 
and home. Harry Nicholetts was murdered in my house. Arthur and his 
young wife were both badly wounded, Middleton’s two children and a young 
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man just arrived also murdered. The destruction has been great indeed, and 
we are temporarily ruined. . . . The ruin is complete, but there is a bright 
spot amongst the gloom in the devotion of my people; their sympathy, their 
kindness, their willingness to do all they can are a balm to a wounded spirit. 
. . . We have lost everything except the heart of the people, and that is much 
to retain.” 

An interesting account of the dreadful night is given by the 
Rajah’s servant :— 

**T was sleeping in a room near the Rajah, who had not been well for days. 
The attack took place at midnight with fearful yelling and firing. I hurried 
out of bed, and met the Rajah in the dark. He tock me for a rebel and 
grappled me by the throat and was about to shoot me when he discovered his 
error. We then opened the window of my room and saw Mr. Nicholetts, who 
had just been killed. ‘ Ah, Penty,’ said the Rajah, ‘ it will be our turn next!’ 
Then we went to another part of the house, where the crowd of rebels was 
even thicker. The Rajah seemed determined to fight. The rebels, having 
gathered round the body of Mr. Nicholetts, left the way pretty clear, and the 
Rajah, sword and revolver in hand, made his way to a small creek and swam 
under the bows of the boat which had brought the rebels. When he reached 
the opposite bank he arrived at the house of a Malay chief, where two of his 
officers had taken shelter. He said, ‘ Yesterday I was a king; to-day I am a 
beggar. I grieve not for myself, but for you, my faithful friends, who have 
lost your all.” 

The Chinese had set a price on the Rajah’s head and were search- 
ing for him everywhere. They very nearly caught him as he was 
recrossing the river to take part in the fight, when the Borneo 
Company steamer Sir James Brooke, suddenly appeared on the scene. 
This so terrified the Chinese that they fled, leaving the town in ruins. 
The defeat was completed by Johnson Brooke, the Rajah’s nephew, 
who appeared at the head of a large force of Dyaks and Malays. 
The young officer was at his station some sixty-five miles inland 
when the news of the disaster reached him. He immediately 
assembled the friendly natives and marched upon Kuching. He met 
the fugitives who had fortified themselves in the pine-apple gardens 
which surround the town, and after an encounter put them to flight. 

When peace and quiet were once more restored, Rajah Brooke 
with infinite patience began his work anew, although his health had 
suffered severely from the shock. To add to his trials, a severe 
disappointment awaited him, the failure of his endeavour to obtain 
the formal protection of England for his country. In the words of 
a letter written in August, 1859, 

‘Tt does me good to be told of the love the people of Sarawak have for me, 
and that they are prosperous and happy. The misfortune is their government, 
so suited to their freedom, and so calculated to advance them—is not secured by 
the protection of an earnest nation with the power as well as the will to aid 
them. This is the only great object of my life which has failed.” ! 


(1) It was not till 1888 that a treaty was signed between Rajah Brooke and the 
English Government, which placed Sariwak under the protection of ngland. The 
principal articles of the treaty are :— 
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He left Sarawak in 1863 to enjoy, as he imagined, a short rest 
in England; but he never returned to the East. The hostility 
of his countrymen, the unjustifiable attacks which had been made 
against him, the ingratitude of certain friends whom he had loved, 
the immense effort it had cost him to organise his kingdom, above 
all the trying effects of a long sojourn in the tropics, all these 
things combined to sap his strength. Near Plymouth, in Devon- 
shire, in one of the loveliest spots of that lovely country, I was 
shown the cottage in which he died. In his latter days he 
became the mere shadow of himself, but even then he was for 
ever thinking about others, and shared his modest income with 
the poor people around him. A rose tree in his garden covered 
with flowers was one of his last delights. The blossoms had hardly 
faded, when he was stricken with paralysis, and on June 11th, he 
passed away. Those who were with him at the end, noticed that 
the look of intense sadness which his face had worn during the last 
few years, had completely disappeared. The poor of the village 
carried him to his grave, where he rests after so many sorrows, 
in the spot he had chosen for himself, “under the great beech- 
tree, but not so near as to lose the sun.” 

In his will the Rajah of Sarawak left his kingdom to his nephew, 
Charles Johnson Brooke, and his heirs. When the news of the 
Rajah’s death reached Singapore, the Sarawak agents thought it 
advisable to prevent any sudden excitement among the natives, by 
warning the new Rajah secretly of the event. For this purpose a 
despatch boat was sent over from Singapore. But a curious thing 
had occurred, which may not surprise those who are acquainted 
with the mysticism of Islam. Even before the report of his uncle’s 
decease had reached Charles Brooke, an Arab had said in the 
Kuching Bazaar, “The Rajah of Sarawak is dead!’’ And the 
rumour spread throughout the country. When the news was 
officially made known it caused but little surprise. Moreover, the 
people had confidence in their new chief, whom they had long 
known as an officer in his uncle’s government. 

Charles Johnson Brooke was born on June 3rd, 1829. He served 
in the Royal Navy, but left it, while still a young man, to join the 

‘“‘The State of Sarawak shall continue to be governed by Rajah Brooke and his 
successors as an independent State under the protection of Great Britain, but such pro- 
tection shall confer no right on her Majesty’s Government to interfere with the internal 
administration of the State. Her Majesty’s Government has the right to establish 
British Consular officers in any part of the State of Sariwak, who receive their 
exequaturs from the Sarawak Government. They enjoy all the privileges usually 
granted to Consular officers, and are entitled to hoist the British flag over ,their resi- 
dences and public offices. ..... 

‘¢In case any question should hereafter arise respecting the right of succession to 


the present or any ruler of Sariwak, such question shall be referred to Her,Majesty’s 
Government for decision.”’ 
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Sarawak service. It has been already described how he came to the 
rescue during the Chinese insurrection ; but the new Rajah was not 
only a man of great courage and military promptitude, he had also 
acquired the necessary experience for governing natives in passing 
through several grades of the service. His first appointment was 
that of magistrate in a district about two days’ journey from the 
vapital. The death of an English officer in a skirmish against the 
head-hunters hastened his promotion. THe was then sent to an inland 
place, seventy miles from Kuching, and inhabited by five thousand 
Dyak warriors. The post was a dangerous one, for it was no easy 
matter to keep in subjection these notorious head-hunters, who had 
from time immemorial ravaged the country around. They belonged 
to the tribes of Sea Dyaks who numbered about twenty-five thousand 
souls. In the midst of these doubtful friends and formidable 
enemies, Charles Brooke spent some years of his early life. He 
lived in a fort surrounded by swampy forests. A river, three miles 
in width, flowed close by. The drinking water was discoloured by 
decaying vegetation, and a garden was an impossibility, owing to 
the black and sloppy nature of the ground, which (to quote the 
resident’s own words) trembled like a jelly. Amid such desolate 
surroundings the Rajah, by constant intercourse with the natives, 
acquired the experience needed to carry on his predecessor’s work. 
His first care on his succession was to gain the confidence of 
the people by giving security to trade and by establishing the 
law courts on a solid and lasting basis. 

At the present time Sariwak possesses a body of four hundred and 
fifty men, Dyaks and Malays, who are drilled in the European fashion, 
and commanded by English officers and native non-commissioned 
officers. These men are drafted out to form the garrison of district 
forts, and they mount guard at the Palace, and the government build- 
ings in Kuching. They also form a centre around which the wild 
Dyak or Malay forces can rally in case of a serious war with any of 
the interior tribes. Those who do not wish to be called out on military 
service pay an exemption tax of one dollar a family per annum. 
These savages are amenable to military discipline, for during the 
twenty-five years that the corps has been organised there have been 
but few cases of insubordination. 

The courts of law are almost patriarchal. Two English officers, 
assisted by four Malay chiefs, sit in court twice a week to decide 
petty cases of all kinds. The Rajah presides once a week, when the 
more serious offences are submitted to his judgment. Trials for 
murder are conducted with the help of a jury, composed partly of 
the accused’s countrymen. When sentence of death has been 
passed the culprit is led into the jungle. The chief police magis- 
trate and a doctor are present at the execution. The condemned man 
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sits on the edge of a grave prepared for him, he smokes a cigarette, 
or chews betel-nut, until a stab from the executioner’s kris pierces 
him right through the heart and kills him instantaneously. In all 
cases of commercial disputes both parties are present and defend 
themselves. The Rajah gives sentence in accordance with a written 
code of laws. The extension which Sardwak commerce has acquired 
of late years will doubtless, before long, necessitate a Court of 
Appeal.’ In point of fact, the country has singularly altered since 
the Sultan of Bornei sanctioned the cession of Sarawak from Mudah 
Hassim to James Brooke. It then stretched from Tanjong Datu 
to Sumarahan River, and included eighty miles of coast, whilst the 
population numbered about fifty thousand souls. Sarawak now 
extends for three hundred miles north of Samarahan, and the rivers 
of Barram, of Trusan, and of Limbrug have been annexed to the 
principality during the last ten years. The population now numbers 
four hundred thousand souls, of which about one hundred thousand 
are settled in Kuching and in the principal commercial centres of 
the country, namely, the towns of Siku, Mutra, and Bintulu. 
Kuching, the capital of the country, is situated on the Sarawak 
river, some sixteen miles from the coast. ‘The vessels glide between 
forest-trees whose roots are flooded at high tide, and the town appears 
on a bend of the river, whence the blue mountains beyond 
seem to bar the horizon. The exuberance of verdure is so great 
that at first sight the real size of the town is not apparent. A white- 
washed fort and the villa of the Manager of the Borneo Company, 
Limited, are the first buildings seen on either bank. The houses 
look cool and pleasant, with their white walls shimmering in the 
sun. Farther on, however, is the Chinese Quay (the bazaar), which 
breaks the monotony with its decorations of brightly-coloured ena- 
mels and porcelains, and from the gay collections of flowers which 
form the small gardens on the roofs. Under the cool, shady arcades, 
the shops are huddled together like cells in a honeycomb. Here 
Chinese, Malays, Dyaks, &c., obtain their supplies. Like all eastern 
marts, the most incongruous things are heaped together in confu- 
sion. There are tinned meats, silken brocades, native mats and 
porcelain, pell-mell with calico and trumpery from Europe. All these 


1) A few statistics will show what progress the revenue and commerce of Sarawak 
have made during the last eight years :— 


VALUE OF SaRAWAK TRADE. REVENUES. 
1886. - . 1,239,050 dolls. | 1886. ‘ , 315,264 dolls. 
1891 2,649,880 ,, | 1002 . . «| £417,193 ,, 


The principal exports include : 

AGRICULTURE.—Sago, flour, pepper, gambier, gutta-percha, rattans, camphor, rice, 
bird’s nests, turtle’s eggs, tobacco. 

Mines.—Antimony, quicksilver, gold dust, coal. 
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objects glitter, scintillate, or vanish in turns, according as the dust 
spreads its covering over the stalls, or a ray of sunlight filters through 
the cool arcade. 

The trade is in the hands of Chinamen who, dressed in white or 
blue cotton, with short linen drawers, sometimes naked to the waist, 
or with pigtails twisted round their heads, survey with listless indo- 
lence the customer who enters their shop. In the streets the China- 
man is in the majority. He unloads the ships’ cargoes, rushes along 
between the shafts of small, heavily-laden carts, he carries long poles 
of bamboo on his shoulders, from which dangle at either end trays 
laden with saucers full of rice, fish, vegetables, and cups of boiling 
tea. The lime-trees on the roadside throw light and dancing sha- 
dows on the passers-by, and the chequered patterns of leaves quiver 
on the earth as on the backgrounds of Chinese pictures. Occasionally 
a Malay chief comes by, with an escort of boatmen. He walks 
slowly, leaning on a long staff mounted in gold, and bears himself 
with the dignity of an aristocrat conscious of his superiority, An 
enormous white turban, embroidered with gold thread, indicates that 
he is one of the Faithful who has made a pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
wears a flowing tunic of green silk over a vest of pink brocade. His 
sandals are fastened by leather straps attached to large gold knots 
wedged in between his toes. He wears neither sword nor kris, in 
obedience to the laws of Sarawak, which deprive its citizens of 
these weapons when they take their walks abroad. This precaution 
was very necessary some years ago when Malays were subject to 
running amuck. The Dyaks have never been attacked in this 
manner. They have occasionally been known to commit suicides as 
an escape from evil fortune, but they do not revenge themselves on 
their kind. These people seldom visit Kuching. They keep more 
to their villages, which are built high up on the mountains or by 
the banks of an inland stream, and when they frequent the town it 
is for the purpose of selling their jungle produce at the Kuching 
markets, or of requesting an audience from the Rajah and his officers. 
Their amount of clothing is not excessive. A long sash tied round 
their waist falls down in front, a small mat is hitched on at the back 
to serve as a portable seat, which preserves them from sitting on the 
damp ground, a red and yellow handkerchief is twisted round their 
long, straight black locks. White shell bangles are worn above the 
elbow, and round their necks, on a chain of glass beads, hangs the bag 
of siril and betel-nut, without which a Dyak warrior could hardly 
exist. All this mixture of races, Chinese, Malays, Dyaks, and Europeans 
(the latter conspicuous in their white clothes and sun helmets) may 
be seen hustling one another on the wharf in expectation of the 
mails from Europe. A number of these steamers and suiling vessels 
belong to the Borneo Company, which has obtained certain minit 
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concessions from the Rajah. Others come from Singapore, from 
some neighbouring islands, or from Chinese ports. 

Opposite the Chinese bazaar the Rajah’s Palace stands alone on 
the left-hand bank, on a rising ground overlooking the river and the 
town. The building is long and low, and consists of several bunga- 
lows surmounted with enormous overhanging roofs. These houses 
are built on a series of arches, on account of the heavy rains and 
noxious insects, and at one end a square tower, of a somewhat vague 
architecture, Anglo-Moorish in style, dominates the whole. The 
grounds are a veritable Paradise. The smooth, velvety, well-kept 
lawns recall an English park, whilst the wondrous vegetation suggests 
visions of Eden. ‘This is the land of miraculous blooms, of bamboo 
forests, of Tapang trees, whose smooth trunks shoot up for a hundred 
feet before they break into a dome of foliage, of feathery palms, 
which float their green diadems over invisible stems, of mangostines 
weighed down by purple fruit, of orange groves snowed over with 
their flowers, of fragrant wreaths of orchids born in a night. After 
one of those sharp and violent storms which form over the mountain 
of Matang, when all this summer verdure has been washed by the 
rain, it acquires at sunset a lustre so intense, and so curious a hard- 
ness of outline and detail, that nature disappears for the time being, 
to be replaced by a bewildering phantasm of gem-like flora, in which 
emeralds of all sizes and shapes are wreathed in the complicated 
meshes of filigree. It is at this hour of sunset, when the day begins 
to cool, that the inmates of the palace enjoy the evening air in the 
balcony of the verandah, By his marriage with Miss de Windt the 
Rajah has three sons, Charles, Bertram, and Harry. He may 
reflect with pride that from one day to another his children might 
succeed their father as Rajahs of Sardwak without the slightest 
apprehension for the peace of the country. At the beginning of their 
reign they would find ample support in the Rajah’s staff of English 
officers, and in the loyalty of the natives who have helped to organise 
his kingdom. The lasting fortunes of this world are founded 
on some exceptional virtue. The prosperity of the kingdom of 
Sarawak, under the dominion of the same family, is a homage rendered 
by destiny to the lofty heroism of soul, the benefit of which James 
Brooke did not reap during his lifetime. 

Hvueves Le Rovx. 
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Mr. Murmanv’s article in the June number of Zhe Contemporary 
Review, under the title of “ Bimetallists at the Mansion House,”’ is 
open to such overwhelming objections, that it would be very detri- 
mental to the progress of the discussion of one of the most important 
questions of the day, if it was permitted to pass unchallenged. The 
easy air of plausibility with which he enunciates erroneous theories 
and presents irrelevant statistics, would command our admiration 
for his audacity, and might be allowed to pass unnoticed, were it not 
that even those who are well informed may be staggered by rows of 
figures which they have not at hand the means of testing, and which 
Mr. Mulhall declares to be conclusive of questions with which, how- 
ever, they have little or nothing to do. 

Without further preliminary remarks, I will begin with the first 
monetary principle which in his view “‘is contrary to the teachings 
of the best known English economists,” namely : — 

“ That the general level of prices depends on the quantity of money.” 

In disproof of this principle he gives quotations from four autho- 
rities—Tooke, Nassau Senior, MacCulloch and Adam Smith. 

The alleged quotation from Tooke is, ‘It is a fallacy to suppose 
that the range of prices depends on the quantity of money. The 
gold-fields of California and Australia have not materially influenced 
prices.” I have failed to find this passage in the fifth and sixth 
volumes of the History of Prices, which were published in 1857, and 
which were the volumes dealing with the period in question, but I 
take the following passages which were written by Mr. Newmarch, 
and approved of by Mr. Tooke, as covering the ground of Mr. Mul- 
hall’s quotation :— 


**That as far as can be ascertained by a careful examination of the course 
of prices in this country as regards a considerable number of leading com- 
modities, it does not appear that the prices prevailing in the early part of 
1857, when compared with the prices prevailing in 1851, justify the inference 
that, in any manifest and appreciable degree, the increase in the quantity of 
metallic money, by means of the new gold, has raised the prices of com- 
modities—in other words, in every instance of a variation of price, a full 
explanation of the change is apparently afforded by circumstances affecting 
the supply or demand.—ZJdistory of Prices, vol. vi., pp. 232-3. 

‘*That set in motion and sustained by the production year by year of large 
quantities of new gold, there is at work a vast and increasing number of causes, 
all conducing to augment the real wealth and resources of the world, all 
conducing to stimulate and foster trade, enterprise, discovery, and production— 
and therefore all conducing with greater force to neutralise by extensions of 
the surfaee to be covered, and by multiplying indefinitely the number and 
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magnitude of the dealings to be carried on, the a priori tendency of an increase 
of metallic money to raise prices by mere force of enlarged yolume.”—/JDid., 
vol vi., p. 235. 

‘‘Tt is quite possible that the reduced cost, and increasing quantity—for 
money produces its effects by means of volume as well as cost—may proceed 
more rapidly than the absorption of gold in new countries, and by augmented 
dealings—and so raise the range of general prices.” —Jbid., vol. vi., p. 227. 


These are totally different views from the statement that Mr 
Mulhall attributes to Tooke. Here it is distinctly said that the 
a priori tendency of an increase of metallic money is to raise prices 
by mere force of enlarged volume. But it is alleged by Newmarch 
and Tooke that in the period from 1851 to 1857, this tendency was 
neutralized by the phenomenal and unprecedented extensions of 
trade, enterprise and production, both at home and abroad, which 
absorbed the gold that would otherwise have gone to raise general 
prices. Their contention is that the new gold was applied only to 
a limited extent in the older countries, and in these it was devoted 
to new business and new exchanges, and thus the new demands for 
gold absorbed the new supplies, and there was none available to 
raise prices. They expressly say that prices would have been raised 
if more money had been available for the former business, and thus 
they accept the principle “ that the general level of prices depends 
on the quantity of money,” though in the period from 1851 to 1857 
their opinion is that the new business requiring money increased as 
fast as the new supplies of gold. 

But notwithstanding the high authority of Tooke and Newmarch, 
the following figures may be adduced to show that the new supplies 
of gold caused a considerable advance in average prices, in spite of 
the counteracting effect of the new demands for gold, and therefore 
that their theory was borne out by the facts though they were evi- 
dently unaware of this :— 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE PRICES. 


Mr. Sauerbeck’s.! Jevons’s.” Soetbeer’s.® The Leonomist, 

45 Commodities. 50 Commodities. 114 Commodities. 22 Commodities. 
1851 e ° 73d 103 100 104 
1852 ° ‘ 78 101 101 — 
1853 ° ° 95 116 113 107 
1854 ° . 102 130 121 a 
18595 ° - 101 125 124 -— 
1856 . . 101 129 123 —— 
1857 ‘ . 106 132 130 136 


These figures show a rise of general prices between 1851 and 1857 


(1) Journal of the Statistical Society, September, 1886, p. 654. 
(2) Investigations in Currency and Finance, p. 153. 
(3) Appendix volume to Report of Gold and Silver Commission (18885, p. 
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not in isolated articles but in the great staple commodities, of at 
least thirty per cent. on an average of the whole ; and this general rise 
cannot be explained away as if it applied only to a few articles. 

As bearing upon Tooke’s views, the following passage may be quoted 
from a very able mathematical tract, On Currency, published in 1840 
by Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., the father of Sir John Lubbock, in 
which he sums up as follows :— 


‘* Mr. Tooke admits that, all other things being the same, an increase of the 
circulating medium tends to produce a rise of prices, and vice versdé; but he 
considers that there is hardly a single instance in which the Bank of England 
issues can be adduced as the origin of the rise of prices.” —Pp. 38, 39. 


The second passage that Mr. Mulhall quotes is from Nassau 
Senior :—‘“ It is a lamentable sign of ignorance to connect a fall in 
prices with metallic currency.” 

This, however, is only Mr. Mulhall’s summary. The following is 


the passage in ertenso :— 


‘‘Tt isa lamentable proof of the public ignorance on these subjects that the 
general fall of prices—or, in other words, the increasing difficulty of obtaining 
the precious metals—of which everyone is sensible, should, by almost everyone, 
be attributed to some causes of almost ridiculous inadequacy. It has been 
attributed to our return to a metallic currency, as if the subtraction of twenty 
millions of sovereigns could sensibly affect the value of gold.” 


Senior here states that every one is sensible of a general fall in 
prices, or, in other words, an increasing scarcity of the precious 
metals; so that he treats the fall in prices and the scarcity of the 
precious metals as one and the same thing, thus assuming the quan- 
tity principle of money. But he expresses the opinion that the 
scarcity of the precious metals cannot be attributed to such an inade- 
quate cause as the limited demand made for gold when we returned 
to a metallic currency in 1821, and he implies that it must have been 
due to other causes, such as the falling off in the production from 
the mines. This has, however, nothing whatever to do with the 
facts which he alleges, namely, that there was concurrently a fall in 
prices and a diminution in the quantity of money. But what then 
becomes of Mr. Mulhall’s travesty of Senior’s views, in which the 
latter is made to condemn the quantity principle of money, when 
the actual words not only uphold it, but treat the fall in prices and 


the scarcity of money as one and the same thing ? 

The third quotation is from MacCulloch: “I doubt if the 
diminished supply of bullion from the mines (1830) has had any 
influence on prices.” He says virtually that a fall in prices might 
have been expected in consequence of the diminished supply of 
bullion from the mines in accordance with the quantity principle of 
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money, but he doubts if the fall has taken place, because he points 
out certain counteracting agencies that in his opinion may have 
diminished the demand. His works contain many passages affirming 
the quantity principle, and in the passage quoted he expresses a 
doubt as to a fall in prices, because he believed that the demand for 
the precious metals, particularly for the East, had fallen off, so as to 
leave the supply in this country the same as formerly. When, 
however, reference is made to the statistics of Jevons and Mr. 
Sauerbeck, the following are their figures of general prices for the 
period :— 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE PRICES. 


Mr. Sauerbeck’s.? Jevons’s.? 

31 Commodities. 10 Commodities. 
1818 . ‘ . . ; 142 132 
1819 . : . ‘ ‘ 121 112 
1820 . . ‘ ° ‘ 112 103 
1821 . ° ; ° : 106 94 
1822 . ° . ‘ m 101 88 
1823. a 2 ' 103 89 
1824 . ° . ° ‘ 106 88 
1825 . ‘ ° ° . 117 103 
1826. : , . . 100 90 
1827. ; . ° . 97 90 
1828. » : ° ° 97 81 
1829 . . ° ° ° 93 79 
1830. , : ° ° 91 $1 


If MacCulloch had had before him as complete statistics as we 
now possess, he would have ceased to doubt as to whether the 
diminished supply of bullion from the mines had had any influence 
on prices in the period previous to 1830, seeing that from 1818 to 
1850 the fall in general prices amounted to about 40 per cent., and 
from 1819 to 1830 about 25 per cent. 

The fourth quotation makes Adam Smith say, “ The influx of 
bullion produced no progressive effect on the general price of com- 
modities.”” He may or may not have written this passage, but it is 
more probably a paraphrase of the following :— 


‘*The discovery of the mines of America, it is to be observed, does not seem 
to have had any very sensible effect upon the prices of things in England till 
after 1570, though even the mines of Potosi had been discovered more than 
twenty years before.” —]Vealth of Nutions, Book I. Chapter 11. 


Adam Smith, however, does not in this passage refer to the 
“influx of bullion” into England as not seeming to have had any 


1) Journal of the Statistical Society, September, 1886, p. 634. Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
figures begin with the year 1818. 
(2) Lnvest gations in Currency and Finance, pp. 144-5. 
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very sensible effect upon the prices of things in England till after 
1570, his statement is confined m« rely to “the discovery of the 
minesof America.” It must be remembered that Spain and Por- 
tugal practically controlled the American supplies of the precious 
metals, and apparently the rise in prices did not proceed so rapidly 
and widely as Adam Smith expected in consequence of his belief in 
the quantity principle of money, but as the acquisition and posses- 
sion of the precious metals was in that age regarded as the most 
important object of foreign commerce, and we know that they were 
mainly controlled by Spain and Portugal, it is evident that the bul- 
lion would filter but very slowly to England, and probably much 
more slowly than he expected. He does state however, that in 
accordance with the quantity principle of money prices did rise after 
1570, by which time apparently the supplies of bullion had in part 
found their way to England, and were producing their natural effect. 

The following passages, however, show in precise language that 
Adam Smith completely accepted the quantity principle :— 


‘“When more abundant mines are discovered a greater quantity of the 
precious metals is brought to market, and the quantity of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, for which they must be exchanged, being the same as 
before, equal quantities of the metals must be exchanged for smaller quantities 
of commodities. So far, therefore, as the increase of the quantity of the 
precious metals in any country arises from the increased abundance of mines, 
it is necessarily connected with some diminution in their value.”—JVeulth of 
Nutions, Book I., Chapter 11. 

‘* So far as their quantity in any particular country depends upon the latter 
of these two circumstances [the fertility or barrenness of the mines which 
supply the commercial world | their real price, the real quantity of labour and 
subsistence which they will purchase or exchange for, will, no doubt, sink 
more or less in proportion to the fertility, and rise in proportion to the 
barrenness, of those mines.’””—Book I., Chapter 11. 


Indeed, as regards Adam Smith, it should be pointed out that the 
greater part of the longest chapter in the Wealth of Nations, 
extending to 150 quarto pages of the original edition, is devoted to 
establishing and measuring the effect of the quantity of money upon 
the general level of prices, which Mr. Mulhall, by a garbled quotation 
of a single line, would have the reader believe that Adam Smith 
denies ! 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it may be well to quote 
the views of John Stuart Mill:— 


‘“Tf the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would be doubled. 


If it was only increased one-fourth, prices would rise one-fourth 
General prices, therefore, would in any case be a tourth higher.”—Principles 
of Political Economy, Book TII., Chapter 8, Section 2 

‘* That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices, and a diminution 
lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the theory of currency, and 
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without it we should have no key to any of the others.——Jb. Book III., 
Chapter 8, Section 4. 


It is not necessary to adduce further illustrations of the almost, 
if not absolutely, complete consensus of economic authority in favour 
of the quantity principle of money, as the evidence adduced must 
satisfy every unprejudiced reader of the culpable inaccuracy of Mr. 
Mulhall’s alleged quotations, and the utter inapplicability and worth- 
lessness of the inferences which he draws from them. 

He then proceeds to affirm in connection with his figures, that 
“an ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory,” but, having disposed 
of his ton of theory, I shall now demonstrate that his “ ounce of fact ”’ 
will be equally found wanting under the test of examination. He 
professes to “‘compare the quantities of money at various dates with 
the commerce of the world,” ‘to see whether the ratio between 
money and commerce has any influence on prices.” And this is his 
table of the world’s money :— 


Mitiions £ STERLING. 


Year. Gold. Silver. Paper. Total. 
1800 126 360 — 486 
1848 157 388 210 785 
1860 340 480 260 1,080 
1890 830 801 610 2,241 


These figures are the basis of the case which he presents, and 
it is perfectly evident that, even if correct, they are totally worthless 
for the professed purpose of showing that the range of prices does 
not depend on the quantity of money. With a wide scope of ima- 
gination Mr. Mulhall extends his attention, not to one country or to 
a number of countries, but to the whole world, and in a cloud of big 
figures he rides off to an utterly irrelevant conclusion. 

There can be no case presented that sums up the money of the 
world in one set of figures, if we are to deal at all with the present 
currency controversy, for the very simple reason that the currency 
question is, and must be, a question of money standard ; and there 
are to-day the gold standard in most countries of Europe, and in the 
United States and the British Colonies, the paper rouble standard 
in Russia, the paper florin standard in Austria-Hungary, the paper 
peseta standard in Spain, the paper lira standard in Italy, the paper 
drachma standard in Greece, the monopoly-rupee standard in India, 
the silver standard in the Straits, China, Japan, Mexico, Peru, and 

(1) Thismay seem very strong language, but notwithstanding the voluminous nature of 
Mr. Mulhall’s statistical works he has never been regarded as an accurate and painstaking 
statistician, but rather as a romancer in statistics, as may be seen from the Journal of the 
Statistical Society, in article on ‘‘ The Abuse of Statistics,’? by M. de Foville, director 
of the French Mint, in vol. 50 (1887), pp. 703-8, and in article on ‘ Australasian 
Statistics,’’ vol. 46 (1883), pp. 128-1145, 
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Bolivia, the paper milreis standard in Brazil, the paper dollar 
standard in Argentina, &c. Here are, at least, nine different cur- 
rency systems, not one of which has a fixed par of exchange with 
any of the others. Yet they are all lumped together by Mr. Mulhall, 
as if it was possible to deduce from the combination of all these hete- 
rogencous money systems any unity of conclusion. 

In the internal money relations of India, China, Japan, Mexico, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Russia, prices were until lately approximately 
on the level of twenty years ago, and in these countries there is no 
such monetary controversy as there is in the gold standard countries. 
The chief difficulty in their case is that in payment of their gold 
obligations they have to give a much larger quantity of their pro- 
ducts than formerly to pay off the same amount of gold, owing to the 
great increase in the purchasing power of gold as measured in com- 
modities. The Indian ryot has enjoyed, during the last twenty years, 
a range of prices for his products that has brought him very great 
prosperity, and the same can be said of the other countries on the 
silver standard as well as of some of those on paper standards. But 
in regard to the United Kingdom, the Colonies, the United States, 
and the leading countries of the Continent, all on the gold standard, 
there has been in the last twenty years a gradual fall of prices until 
now the lowest level of the century has been reached. It is pre- 
posterous, therefore, to lump together the moneys of so many differ- 
ing systems, and of countries of such varying conditions of prosperity 
and adversity. The contraction of currencies and the fall in general 
prices which have taken place in the gold countries, are in no wise 
to be found in the silver and paper money countries, and thus any 
investigation in regard to the currency that is to be of the slightest 
value, must deal with the facts in the gold countries only. This 
subject will be dealt with later on in connection with the next 
monetary principle that Mr. Mulhall impugns, but before entering 
on it there is another table which may be noticed in passing, though 
it is not necessary to quote it. 

It is Mr. Mulhall’s estimate of the aggregate of all imported 
merchandise of all nations at the four different dates given in his 
money table already quoted. The same objections apply to this that 
have been taken to his money table, namely, that each money 
standard must be considered by itself, and that it is impossible to 
present any comparison of the world’s quantity of money and the 
amount of the world’s imports that would throw any light whatever 
on the currency of this country or of France, or the United States, 
or of India or China. 

But there is another serious objection to his table of the world’s 
imports. The trade between the countries of the world on which 
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Mr. Mulhall relies for the ratios between money and commerce by 
which he expects to disprove the quantity principle, is, as we all 
know, a trade carried on entirely without metallic money—a trade 
of exchange of merchandise—by means almost altogether of bills of 
exchange, with occasional movements of specie for currency and the 
arts and in payment of temporary balances. How then Mr. Mulhall 
can expect rational people to judge of the contraction or expansion 
of the currency of this or any other country by calculations as to the 
amount of the world’s imports, into which neither the money of this 
nor of any other country enters, I am altogether at a loss to under- 
stand. The true comparison can only be between the quantity of 
money in a country and the quantity of commodities and services 
which that money is engaged in exchanging and settling. 

The second principle which Mr. Mulhall assails is :— 

“ That the demonetisation of silver has caused a general scarcity of 
money and fall of prices.” 

IIe favours us with a table of the world’s stock of gold, coined 
and uncoined, as stated in tons. The coined gold he estimates at 
5,640 tons, and the uncoined at 3,180 tons, and he states that ‘ it is 
quite clear that if there were any scarcity of money this reserve 
would be called upon.” But this uncoined gold is either already in 
banks where paper money is issued against it, and, therefore, is 
already potential coin, as we know it to be in the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France; or it is in treasuries, like that of Russia, 
where it is locked up and is not available for coinage. There is 
thus no material supply of uncoined gold in the world available for 
coinage, and at least any additions to the gold currencies from out- 
side sources must be so insignificant as be of no importance in 
connection with the stock of coined gold, or of uncoined gold avail- 
able for coinage. 

To procure statistics that will deal absolutely and completely with 
the quantity of money in any country and with the quantity of 
commodities and the range of prices, is a thing not to be expected ; 
it is an impossibility. But certain broad considerations may be 
presented that will enable such a general, yet positive, conclusion to 
be arrived at as will not really admit of being disputed. The 
following table contains some very important official figures relating 
to the United Kingdom, in regard to the net imports and net exports 
of gold, the gain and loss of gold, and the course of prices, from 
1858 to 1893, the former being the year when the imports and 
exports of gold began to be recorded in the Customs Returns; and 
the year 1877 being the first year in the period when the exports of 
gold were greater than the imports. :— 
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UniTED Kinapom. 


Gold. Prices of Leading 
Commodities, 


Index Numbers. 


19 years—1858-76 
17 years—1877-93 


Net Imports. 


Total 
Net Imports. 
£86,926,661 
£22,139,966 


Net Exports. 


; Average Net 


Imports 
per Annum. 
£4,575,087 
£1,302,347 


Mr. Sauerbeck. 


45 Commodities. 


Average of 
1853-77=100 


The Economist. 


22 Commodities. 


Average of 
1865-69100 





Year. £ £ 
1877 —_ £,919,401 \ ™ . 94 88 
1878 5,902,903 a ae Ex- 87 81 
1879 — 4,210,143 | Poorse ghs7. 479 «88 71 
1880 — 2,373,961 | onan. T tal 88 82 
2 O = -a= on, | per ¢ ° i = 
1881 —_ 5,535,831 re f } enerseogg th . 85 77 
“1 aaa ficienc 80 a“ 
1882 2,352,755 — a |e 78 
1883 664,435 wo ee §€6( 75 
1884 as 1.268.431 | ihe with —— 76 7 
1885 645,743 — | bthe years 16 a." @ 68 
1886 ~ 832,860 108,828, 06 69 65 
£9,565,836 19,140,627 
—_—- 9,565,836 
Total Net Exports —_——. 
10 years 1877-86 £9,574,791 
Net Rages. 
1887 ° ° ‘ r 31, 712 ) 68 66 
> 
1888 ° i ‘ , 813,445 " 70 72 
1889 53791 | Average Net Im- be 71 
Ode . ° . . ’ sf 21 “ 
1890 By A58 61 \ postal yer ars1887-93 45 =) 
Ox - ) 9 t a hea = 
1891 6. 107, 695 = ,930, — per an 72 72 
1892 jf . 6,751,110 | _— 68 69 
1893 e . e 1,660,715 } 68 68 
—__— July, 1894 62°6 


31,714,757 
Deduct Total Net Exports 
1877-86 as above 
Total Net Imports 
17 years 1877-93 


9,474,791 


£22,139,966 or £1,502,347 per annum. 


The deficiency in the supply of gold in the United Kingdom 
during the ten years 1877—86, us compared with the average 
supply in the nineteen years 1858—76, thus amounted to no less 
than £55,325,661, the average net import per annum having fallen 
from £4,575,087 in the Secenen period to a net export of £957,479 
per annum. 

That is, we failed in the ten years 1877—86 to import £4,575,087 
per annum, the average of the previous nineteen years, m 
deficiency of £45,750,870 in the ten years ; and we exported during 
that period £9,574,791 more than we imported, so that we thus had 
a total deficiency of the enormous sum of £55,335,661, as compared 
with the supply that we should have had, if we had imported an 
annual amount equal to the average supply of the years 1858—76. 

It is especially important to observe how Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index 
Numbers, as well as those of Zhe Economist, fell from the year 1877 
when we began to export gold on balance, until in 1886 and 1887 


making a 
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(the former being the last year of net exports of gold) the lowest 
figures of that period were reached, namely, 68 and 65, and how 
with the return of net imports the fall in prices was arrested, and a 
slight rise set in. 

Now the coined gold in the country was officially estimated at 
this period as follows :— 


Estimate of Bank of England in 1876. ; ° , . £122,368,000 
Do. Mr. Childers in 1884 . ° . . ° ° £95,000,000 
Do. Mr. Goschen in 1889 . ; ‘ , : .  £738,000,000 


and perhaps £10,000,000 may be added to these sums for bullion 
and foreign coin at the Bank of England, which would make these 
estimates £132,368,000, £105,000,000, and £835,000,000 respec- 
tively for the amount of gold coin and bullion in the United 
Kingdom. The above estimate of the stock of gold coin, made by 
the Bank of England in 1876, shows £49,3€8,000 more than Mr. 
Goschen’s estimate in 1889. 

In the Appendix to the Report of the Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion, Soetbeer estimates the annual consumption of gold in the arts 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom, about the year 1883, at 
20,000 kilogrammes, or about £2,500,000. This in ten years would 
amount to £25,000,000, and if the £9,575,000 which we exported 
be added, the absolute loss of gold would amount to £34,575,000, 
without any new coinage of gold whatever in the whole of the ten 
years, and without allowing for loss and wear of coins. 

The above figures all establish—even allowing a very wide margin 
for inaccuracy in the official figures—the same conclusions from 
different points of view. It is impossible to explain away the 
deficiency, as shown by the official returns of exports and imports, of 
£55,000,000 of gold, as compared with the average amount received 
annually during the period from 1858 to 1876. And it is also 
equally impossible to explain away the fall in general prices from 
1877 to the lowest point of the period in 1886 and 1887 as recorded 
by Mr. Sauerbeck and by Zhe Economist. The falling off in the 
supply of gold and the fall in general prices kept together in a most 
marvellous way, as will be seen in the foregoing table, and these 
figures place it beyond the possibility of a doubt that we did not get 
our quota of gold, and therefore it was not to be expected that the 
former level of prices could be maintained. 

In the seven years 1887—93 we received on balance £4,530,679 
per annum of gold, but that is only about the same amount as in 
the years 1858 to 1876, while in the period from 1887 to 1893 we 
have to deal on an average with twenty-three years of increase of 
population and trade. The consequence is that the present supply 
of gold is altogether inadequate to maintain the level of average 
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prices of the period from 1853 to 1877, or from 1865 to 1869, or 
from 1867 to 1877 (as the average annual level of Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
prices during each of these periods was the same, namely, 100), and 
the result of the deficient supply of gold is that even a level of prices 
of one-third less, namely 66:6, has failed to be maintained, and the 
alarming question is, how much further general prices may still fall. 

To sum up the case, English economists are practically unani- 
mous in affirming the quantity principle of money, and from official 
figures and the statements of the most trustworthy statisticians, it is 
clear that in the United Kingdom (a typical gold money country), 
there was a very marked fall in general prices during the period 
when the supply of gold fell off, and when gold was being exported. 
The quantity principle, and the actual facts and figures for the United 
Kingdom, thus entirely correspond, and Mr. Mulhall’s imaginative 
flights of statistical fancy completely vanish from the field of even 
the most attenuated reality. 

In short it would appear as though either Mr. Mulhall has under- 
taken to deal with a subject the elements of which he is unable to 
understand, or that he has been guilty of a deliberate attempt to 
mislead the casual reader. 

I have not the space to examine the question as to the enor- 
mous recent accumulations of gold in the Bank of England, but 
they are the clearest indication of the suspension of enterprise all 
over the world, and the bringing home of funds in the form of 
gold, as well as of the extraordinary depression of trade and industry 
in this country, owing to the utter lack of confidence, and the 
uncertainty as to how much further general prices of commodities 
may fall. As this gold is lying idle in the Bank of England, and is 
not represented by notes in the hands of the public, it has, under 
the present abnormal monetary circumstances, no tendency to raise 
prices ; but the fact that this large amount of loanable capital cannot 
be put to any use, causes the rate of discount to be exceedingly low, 
and the effect of all this mass of unused and unusable money is to 
lower prices unduly by the influence of a depression wave, as a 
period of great activity tends to raise prices by a credit wave. At the 
same time it should be noted that while gold is flowing into the 
Bank from abroad, gold is also flowing into the Bank from the 
internal circulation, so that contraction of our currency is still going 
on, in spite of the arrivals of gold from abroad. And, further, 
attention should be called to the fact that silver money is flowing 
back to the Bank of England out of the circulation to an unprece- 
dented extent, a significant proof of the narrowing of the field of 
industrial employment. The total fall in prices in the first seven 
months of this year was 62 per cent. (that is, from 67 to 62-6), and 
this, all must admit, is a truly alarming full. The index numbers of 
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the last five years show that, though the supply of gold during these 
years has been considerable, it has not been sufficient to arrest the 
further fall in prices from the very low level to which they had 
attained five years ago. 

Mr. Mulhall asks the question whether, in view of the following 
figures of “the specie reserve (mostly gold) of the European and 


United States banks,” it is “not absurd to talk of a scarcity of 


money.” 


Year. Millions £ Sterling. 
1870 . . 154 
1880 : ; 951 
1890 » . 450 


It would take too much space to analyse these figures in detail, 
and for the present purpose it is not necessary to do so. It has been 
already shown that we have received into this country much less 
gold per annum in the last twenty years than we did in the previous 
twenty. It is well known to those acquainted with the facts, that 
in the first-named twenty years the total production of gold per 
annum in the world was much greater than in the last twenty. Thus 
the above figures clearly show that in the last twenty years of defi- 
cient supplies of gold from the mines, the withdrawal of gold from 
circulation and its accumulation in treasuries and banks has been 
proceeding ata very rapid rate. Dut the effect of this withholding 
and withdrawal of money from actual circulation is to lessen the 
zmount of money in circulation, and to produce a greater fail in 
general prices than would be the case had no such accumulation of 
gold taken place. If Governments and banks will lock up gold 
without putting notes in circulation against it, then this must con- 
tribute to the decline in general prices. The above figures of Mr. 
Mulhall are, therefore, the strongest kind of evidence that gold in 
circulation must be scarce, and that general prices must be low, 
seeing that such an enormous amount of gold is lying idle, and thus 
withdrawn from any direct influence on prices. 

Mr. Mulhall then seeks to disprove a third principle, namely :— 

“© That the fall of prices is injurious te mankind,” 

He quotes Newmarch to the effect that “the object of all scientific 
methods applied to commerce is cheapness, and the tendency of 
prices is towards decline by reason of the enlarging powers of pro- 
duction.”’ 

This statement is exceedingly plausible but at the same time is 
exceedingly loose, and when carefully considered the contention it 
advances will be found to be untenable. 

The object of all scientific methods applied to industry as well as 
to commerce is abundance, which may or may not result in a decline 
of prices, according as the enlarging power of production does or 
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does not apply to money in the same degree as to other things. 
That is to say, the object of all scientific methods ap yplie: l to industry 
and commerce may be attained without any decline in prices at all, 
and moreover, if its attainment should involve such a decline in prices 
as would diminish the incentive to production, the result wou ld be 
scarcity instead of abundance, which would defeat the “obj et of 
improved methods of production altogether. 

It is not a low range of prices, as Mr. Mulhall asserts, which 
bimetallists regard as injurious to mankind, but a fall to a lower range 
of prices, and they would not so regard this if it were not for the fact 
that we are members of a social organization based upon time con- 
tracts. Any fall in general prices, therefore, being an increase in the 
value of money, is an injury to the industrious borrower for the 
benefit of the inactive lender. By diminishing profits it discourages 
production, disorganizes industry, and produces the phenemena 
known as commercial depression. Mr. Mulhall is therefore right in 
asserting that “ bimetallists refuse to see that a reduction of general 
prices does not necessarily mean a loss to the producer.” The fuet 
is that an appreciation of the standard of value mst involve a loss 
to the producer less or more according as the proportion of his fixed 
charges to his cost of production is smaller or larger. Such loss may 
be only relative, and if absolute, it may not necessarily constitute a 
discouragement to labour sufficient to diminish the sum of produc- 
tion, in which case the loss would not be national, but only individual. 
Monometallists of the less intelligent sort do not recognise that 
everything does not fall simultaneously and proportionately, but 
that on the contrary fixed charges are fixed, and that a rise in prices 
must increase profits, and a fall in prices must diminish them. 

Fluctuations in prices due to changes in the money standard are a 
disturbance of the normal action of supply and demand, as affecting 
the prices of commodities; and economists are agreed in regarding a 
fall in general prices as more injurious to the community than a 
rise in general prices, because a fall tends to depress and, if extreme, 
to paralyze trade and industry, while a rise tends to greater activity 
in all branches of industry, to profits for the employer, and to full 
employment and high wages for the workmen. As in nearly all 
forms of industry there has been a most serious fall in prices, and 
as this has been attended by diminished profits and irregularity of 
employment, while at the same time there is a continual effort by 
means of strikes to keep wages from being reduced, the only inference 
that can be drawn is, “ that the fall of prices is injurious to mankind.” 

The fourth principle that Mr. Mulhall professes to disprove is— 

“ That it is expedient to adopt the double standard, by placing gold 
and silver on the same footing.” 

Want of space will hardly permit me to criticise in detail the 
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numerous misconceptions in regard to the joint standard of which 
Mr. Mulhall is the victim, and the numerous errors to which he 
gives expression, He is guilty of misrepresentation when he makes 
the following statements :— 


(1) ‘If the commissioners representing the various nations could have seen 
their way to the adoption of such a scheme, they would doubtless have 
entertained it; (2) ‘the bare idea of a double standard involves either con- 
tradiction or confusion’: (3) ‘economists are agreed as to the impossibility of 
fixing the price of any commodity, and hence the difficulty of maintaining a 
fixed ratio between gold and silver ;’ (4) ‘ here we see that in thirty years silver 
has lost fifty per cent. of its value’; (5) ‘ bimetallists obstinately refuse to 
suggest any given ratio between the two metals’; (6) ‘not one of the Mansion 
House speakers could show in what way the country would be benefited by a 
change of system.’ 

I propose briefly to deal with these statements one by one. 

(1.) In a “ Note by Sir Louis Mallet” in the Final Report of the 


Gold and Silver Commission, the following passage occurs :— 


**T can only observe that on the occasion of the Monetary Conference of 1881 
at Paris {[ of which he was a member |, it appeared probable that if the assent of 
Her Majesty’s Government could have been obtained, such an arrangement as 
I have suggested [namely, bimetallism] would have been acceptable to the 
other Powers.’’—Pave 127. 

At the Monetary Conference at Brussels, in 1892, the opposition 
of the British Government was declared by several delegates in the 
Conference to destroy all chances of an agreement being arrived at, 
and it is well known that it is the British Government that blocks 
the way. Asto the feasibility of the joint standard, it is unnecessary 
to argue the question, seeing that it has had a long and satisfactory 
historical existence in Europe and the United States, and that im- 
portant countries like France, the United States, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, Spain, &c., entirely accept its practicability, and are prepared 
to enter into an international agreement to carry it out. 

(2.) The double or joint standard “ involves either contradictions 
or confusion”’ to the mind of Mr. Mulhal!, but, as will be seen from 
the foregoing, it conveys nothing of the kind to the leading Govern- 
ments of the world. 

(3.) Every professor of political economy in Great Britain accepts 
the principle of the joint standard, which involves the maintenance 
of a fixed ratio between gold and silver. 

(4.) In twenty years, ending in June, 1893, silver had lost none 
of its value in regard to commodities, though it had lost about 
35 per cent. of its value as measured in gold, so that silver was, 
during these twenty years, a stable standard of value, while gold 
increased about 50 per cent. in its purchasing power over general 
commodities. 

(5.) Individual bimetallists have recommended a variety of ratios 
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ranging between that of 154 to 1 and the market ratio. But as 
bimetallism is a national as well as an international issue, each of 
the leading nations must accept the principle before any further 
step can be taken. When the leading nations have agreed to the 
principle of bimetallism, their representatives will meet and consider 
the international question as to the ratio to be adopted. This 
country can determine in favour of bimetallism, but it cannot by 
itself lay down an international ratio, and so we do not embarrass our 
cause with wranglings over a question which this country cannot 
settle even for itself, and which must necessarily be left to the 
decision of the international tribunal which will be created for this 
express purpose. France, the United States, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy and Spain are prepared to enter an international Conference to 
determine the ratio, and it is well known that Germany would also 
enter if England were to agree to do so. The question therefore is 
ripe for an immediate solution but for the unwillingness of England. 
This unwillingness is, however, fast being overcome by the growth 
of a deeply interested public opinion in favour of the joint standard, 
and a settlement of this most important question cannot now be 
long delayed. 

(6.) The speakers at the Conference at the Mansion House 
explained in very great detail, as the complete report amply shows, 
in what various ways the country is suffering from the present 
system, and would be benefited by a reversion to the joint standard, 
and the first benefit would be the immediate arrest of the fall in 
general prices, which according to Mr. Sauerbeck has amounted 
to nearly seven per cent. in the last seven months. The quantity of 
money in circulation, as compared with the transactions requiring 
actual money, is the only permanent regulator of the movements of 
prices. In the demonetization of silver twenty years ago, this 
principle was ignored altogether, to the enormous injury of mankind, 
because even gold and silver together would have been inadequate 
to maintain the level of general prices that were current from 1853 
to 1877. 

No other solution has been put forward that would in any 
material degree mitigate the extraordinary industrial, commercial 
and financial depression, except the restoration vf silver to the 
monetary function which it performed in the world for more than 
two thousand years. The only policy, therefore, that can seriously 
be regarded as worthy of adoption by the leading nations, is to 
restore silver to its former function along with gold, and to carry 
this out by international agreement. 

J. Barr Ropertson. 








SHAKESPEARE AND RACINE. 


SomE young men, who keep guard over what they are pleased to term 
my reputation, have, in all good faith, rashly asserted that, in the 
familiar chat of a café, I said, in opposition to my master and friend 
Auguste Vacquerie, that Racine was to be preferred to Shakespeare. 

Every one is free to have an opinion, but I do not prefer one 
man to another in point of art, when those in question are ‘in the 
realm of equals,’ as Victor Hugo expresses it in his fine work 
on * William Shakespeare.”’ 

I am writing without books (I no longer have any), and a more 
or less slight attack of gout prevents me from going to the libraries 
within reach. This is therefore absolutely sincere, crude, outspoken, 
scribbled in a sick-room between two crises and some cries, and it 
serves for nearly my sole distraction and diversion. 

Being myself French, perhaps, I love and admire Racine enor- 
mously, above all as a man more distinguished by passion than by 
unything else, and I love Shakespeare (how can I express my 
admiration for him?) as a man rather more intellectual than pas- 
sionate. For unquestionably Racine has surpassed Shakespeare in 
the delineation of woman, in throwing a strong light upon her and 
revealing some of the innermost recesses of her nature. The divine 
imagination of Shakespeare has chiefly depicted her in en idealised 
form, impersonal, like Lady Macbeth, who represents Ambition ; 
Desdemona, the passive creature, the modest woman; Ophelia, 
he young girl, a pure dream: all are ¢ypes. How different from 
tacine’s women ! Phédre and Bérénice are Love in its two extremes ; 


t 
I 
Monime is the calm heroine ; Athalie, the queen who was beautiful and 
remembers it; Esther, the woman who is beautiful and knows it: all 
are characters. Racine holds woman in his hand, Shakespeare in his 
mind: what poets and malicious wits they both are! Both held her 
in their hearts, but there is no doubt that Racine cherished her the 
more deeply, and in all literature there is only Moliére, that I am 
aware of, who perhaps knows, detests, adores, and raves about her, 
more than he does. 

This quarrel about nothing has long been fought out, except among 
very young men, and so let us listen to Shakespeare, “let music 
sound,” as he says in the Merchant of Venice, if 1 am not mistaken, 
for I repeat I am writing from memory. 

Shakespeare was distinctively a man who enjoyed life, a free-liver, 
who in his youth had tried all trades and knew them all; he was a 
poacher in Stratford-on-Avon, a groom and check-seller in London, 
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in the interval possibly a murderer, through imprudence or cireum- 
stances, as it has too often happened to so many others. I conclude 
that his genius was the outcome of all these experiences ; it was not 
born, but it emerged, naive and genuine, from his misfortunes and 
pleasures ; it was not produced by them, but issued from them. 

It is true that he died while still very young, only fifty-two, rich 
by dint of hard work, peaceful through this same work, having 
recovered from the midst of his disorderly life his real self, his dignity, 
all the qualities it was inevitable he should have, consecrated or 
destined as he was for that glory, which Francois Villon, perhaps « 
less important, though still a great poet, acquired with even worse 
social claims to it. 


A ectich yt Ai age SET Rw BEI ss 


In Shakespeare all was in excess. His affective faculty, for instance, 
is the most eloquent proof of it. Have not his admirable sonnets, if 
not ignored or misunderstood, been interpreted in the sense of 
excess by odious slanderers or over-zealous advocates? Amongst 
the latter we may name that conscientious translator, I’. V. Hugo, 
who thought it his duty to change, in defence of a cause which has 
never been seriously in question (besides, what could it matter to Art 
or even to the great man’s name ?), the order adopted by the first 
editors, and no doubt by the poet himself in his original table of 
contents. 

The pleasure of existence, the love of living and of seeing others 
live, either in his infinitely creative imagination or in his large 
strong heart, was, I believe, really his great idiosyncrasy ; and while 
his brain —and how strong it was too !—vents its enthusiasms and 
raptures in a grand lyrism, alternately terrible and charming, some- 
times both together, this joyousness, this love of life constitutes in 
my eyes the great quality, the peerless charm of Shakespeare’s work ; 
on the other hand, we cannot ignore an abuse of excess which charac- 
terizes his elastic spirit, and his shrewd wit, nor the bad taste, less 
of the age than of the author, a giant in this as in everything else. 

Yet we find in his work a delicacy and refinement unrivalled 
elsewhere. The portrait of Queen Mab, the rd/e of Mercutio, the 
whole comedy of As you Like it, are full of these qualities, and, scat- 
tered everywhere in a thousand passages, the truest beauties are 
found side by side with orgies of emotion. 

Nevertheless this excess despotically rules the immense exsembie 
and the endless details of the poet’s works, just as it reigned uncon- 
trolled over, at least, the first half of the man’s life: an excess, which 
| I have clearly distinguished from abuse, by affirming without 

indignation or regret that our author, like so many others—not that 
I do not feel the defect intensely—was contaminated by the blemish of 
abuse, in an age when excess was a sign of the times. But that 
excess does not imply any fatigue for the reader of Shakespeare’s 
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works ; his inexhaustible eloquence, whatever forms it may borrow, 
the most vulgar or sublime, never repeats itself and never rants 
wildly. It is a beautiful, at times, a terrible torrent, a majestic 
stream or a river winding among grass and flowers, a dreamily 
murmuring if not a babbling merry brook. 

This is so ; yet since the course of this article logically takes me back 
to the “divine Racine,” as Victor Hugo describes him, in the pre- 
cocious but sweeping “‘ Preface to Cromwell ’”—is Racine, who is the 
most fluent of talkers, as well as a great poet, wearisome at all? Bon 
dieu, non ! but a certain regularity, a beauty, perhaps, that rather 
lacks variety, in his pure, easy language, might, though very unjustly, 
be considered monotonous in some passages, and I shall now endea- 
vour to prove my deep conviction that such an accusation is quite 
unfounded. It is evident that the despotic metre created by Ronsard 
and Malherbe, and subjected to the severe test of Corneille’s handling 
which Racine was forced to use for his tragedies, contributed to the 
appearance of excessive regularity, inasmuch as the author of the P/ai- 
deurs had already evolved the most wonderful instruments of rhythm 
and rhymes which the cleverest, most skilful modern versifiers, like 
Banville, have chiefly adopted from the “ master” and reverentially 
ascribe to him. Butall this more strongly confirms me in my assertion 
that Shakespeare, in spite of his prolixity which is never tedious, or 
even of his few rare insipidities, which come upon us as pure surprises 
—one would think they were put there on purpose—is always and 
under all circumstances amusing: amusing in the sense in which 
Baudelaire applied the word to the Iliad wry to Edgar Poe’s stories— 
always interesting as legend, as philosophy, almost as theology (for 
instance, in passages of Ham/let and of several other plays, the titles 
of which have escaped my memory), and also as fairy and ghost 
lore! It is this quality of being a story, tragic, grotesque, philo- 
sophical, or fantastic, the special attribute of the Shakespearean 
drama, which renders it perpetually amusing, since, be it under- 
stood, the master’s touch is always present. Racine’s tragedy, on 
the other hand, to quote the words of Napoleon I. in speaking of 
French tragedy in general, is a crisis: in it passion reaches its 
culminating point ; it has nothing to do with anecdotes, it is Venus, 
it is Mars, always some keen feeling, 


‘* A leur proie attachés.”’ 


Hence the tension of the style is adequate to the tension of the 
action, and it is obvious that the poetry itself, divested of all parasitic 
ornament and entirely directed to the immediate end, contracts a 
stiffness and a certain inevitable dryness from its very precision. 
Still Racine knew how to cover and mitigate these necessary sacri- 
fices with his harmonious language, the most harmonious of all French 
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language, without ever weakening their effect. We must therefore 
give more credit and feel more grateful to Racine than to all other 
French dramatists worthy of the name (I allude to Corneille, Rotrou, 
sometimes Crébillon the elder, and even Voltaire), for the literary 
interest, for the literary amusement even, if I dare so to speak, 
attaching to the famous and severely-modelled French drama of 
more than one or two centuries ago. 

From all that I have said in Racine’s praise do I mean to infer that 
Shakespeare, when the situation requires it, is lacking in the neces- 
sary gravity and sobriety ? Not by any means! Do Macbeth and 
his worthy spouse declaim so many metaphors and inflame their pas- 
sions in such interminable speeches as that would imply? Does not 
Othello, when he once makes up his mind, fall into a superb fury that 
is quite natural and direct? Does not even the hesitating, troubled 
Prince Hamlet rush at last, almost without a word, upon Polonius, 
after dismissing his mother with a quiet gesture? But there it is! 
the texture of the Shakespearean drama would not, until the very 
end, permit the use of this sober language, perhaps too much so for 
the taste of many people, which is the supreme honour of the, in 
other respects, and even in spite of this quality, truly, intensely, 
essentially, poetic Racine, who can also justly claim the lyric crown, 
for he and Victor Hugo are certainly the greatest French lyrists. 
Read his canticles, his translation of some of the Psalms of David 
and, above all, the sublime choruses of the Esther and the Athalie : 


‘* D'un coeur qui t’aime, 
Mon Dieu, qui peut troubler la paix? .. . 


Quelle Jérusalem nouvelle 
Sort du sein des déserts, brillante de clarté ? 


Au dela des temps et des ages, 
Au dela de l’ Eternité.” 


If we now speak of wit, who had more of it than Shakespeare? No 
one. And how it sparkles upon a dazzlingly luminous background ! 
White upon white, as in Whistler and a few other painters, who are 
so modern as to be existing almost in the future! His dialogue is 
inexhaustibly diverting in the noblest sense of the word: witty both 
in the French and English meaning of the word spiritue/ and full of 
the English high spirits and animal spirits, expressions which can 
scarcely be translated into French, for the words belle humeur and 
bonne humeur convey no adequate idea of their meaning. 

Well, Racine is supremely gifted with this belle humeur, this bonne 
humeur ; it is first seen in the Plaideurs, which is a rolling fire of 
wit, also in his epigrams, which are at times so cruel, in most of his 
prefaces, and lastly in his youthful letter to the “ Messieurs”’ of Port 
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Royal, in which he lashes their crass pedantry and odious dévocieuseteé, 
if I may risk the ungainly word. 

The nature of the mind of these two great men, though essentially 
the same, was evidently modified in each case by their early education 
and the life that ensued. 

Racine, the son of a state functionary, had the advantages of a 
thorough education and a pecuniary competence. He was brought 
up in habits of sincere piety, but still a little too much in the fashion 
of his age to be deeply influenced by the fanatical or the enthusiastic 
in religious matters ; he was brought up, moreover, in Paris, and was 
precociously clever; soon he becume a courtier (indeed, a very 
worthy one) of dignified and most respectable behaviour, and although 
amongst the most brilliant of his rank, he was even then greatly 
honoured as a man of letters; a courtier, in short, whom death broke 
sooner than bent—what a contrast to the poacher, the theatre call- 
boy, etc., etc., the son of a butcher, who in the prime of his youth, 
already precocious at fifteen, “killed his oxen with some pomp,” as 
a biographer says, 

Shakespeare was quite an unpolished youngster, able only to read 
with fair ease, to write badly, and to count in a way. He completed 
this most elementary instruction by desultory reading of fables, 
Mother Goose’s stories, chronicles, songs, more often learnt through 
the ears than from books; he possessed the classics, Plutarch, etc., 
only in translations, most frequently from the French; Racine, on 
the other hand, to annoy his masters, once learnt by heart and copied 
from memory a Greek novel, Theagenes and Chariclea ! 

So Shakespeare borrows his jests from all sources, and invests them 
with a charm peculiarly his own, free, fantastic, reminiscent of the 
artisan, the peasant, even the courtesan, if needful, and always 
entirely original, genuine and genial, cleverly graceful, or extremely 
grotesque, like Cellini’s figurines, like architectural masks, heraldic 
serpents and farasques. Ruacine’s gaiety, light and smart as it is, 
slightly savours of the student and the gentleman. The Attic salt 
often (though not too often) seasons his Gallic humour—very Gallic 
when necessary. 


‘‘Tirez, tirez, tirez . . . ”’—JLes Plaideurs. 


There exists therefore between these two geniuses, so apparently 
dissimilar, not a little through the fault of curiously special conditions 
in each case, a similitude on the whole which seems to me the result 
of the kind of parallel which I have dared, dwarf as I am, to venture 
upon in regard to the work and a little in regard to the life of these 
giants. It is true, that so many stupidities and platitudes respecting 
them have been vomited forth in French, English, German, and 
every other European language that this modest and only too justly 
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timid study of mine might in some sort make me proud. For what 
has been left unsaid, if we start from Voltaire, who damned Racine 
with faint praise, blasphemously attacked Corneille and lost all his 
intelligence when it came to Shakespeare, down to fat Dr. Johnson, 
that malicious pedant, and even to the literary myrmidons of every 
land, of both sexes, I was about to say, of every .... gender? 

Shakespeare was peculiarly unfortunate in this respect. Gene- 
‘ally known as a sort of buffoon and stage-player, he suffered, 
immediately after his death, the most extraordinary eclipse that 
was ever heard of in literary astronomy. As for his personality, his 
biographers, who might be compared with some of those hyenas who, 
almost in our own days, rent Edgar Poe in pieces, especially busied 
themselves in aspersing his moral character, dealing by the way a 
blow with tusk or claw at his work. As to the latter, into what an 
abyss of obscurity did it fall when, after the Commonwealth, which 
was indifferent to art, preoccupied with other things, and rather 
hostile than otherwise because Puritan, the Restoration was estab- 
lished which proved even more injurious than the Commonwealth in 
its effect upon art. The “ classic taste’ reigned supreme, and what 
taste! What tragedies! What comedies! after our really grand 
tragedies, our truly great comedies ; and what a sudden disappear- 
ance of every kind of sincerity even in the language! And this 
epoch, which dates from Charles II., was only superseded, after great 
elforts, under the last of the Georges, thanks to Byron, Shelley, 
Moore, Keats, and in a minor degree to Bulwer and his “ disciples,” 
up to our own days, when reparation has been made to the great 
national and Shakespearean tradition, and there has been a return 
for good to that admirable and dear English literature. 

How difficult and how slow was the renascence of Shakespeare! 
His plays were acted by Garrick in a corrected form, and Garrick did 
not content himself with making excisions in the venerable text, but 


even rejected whole scones. Shakespeare was also “ adapted”’ in 


France by “good Ducis ” (why, good, ?) who christened Lady Macbeth 


Frédégonde, and as poor dear Albert Glatigny expressed it, 


‘*. ,. . par un trouble d’esprit bizarre 
Dit au traitre Iago de s’appeler Pezarre.” 


Letourneur’s translation followed, which was characterised rather 
by good intentions than anything else, and which Voltaire, into the 
bargain, anathematised in his best style, treating the translator, a 
bonhomme étonné according to Victor Hugo (in the preface to the work 
of his son Francois Victor), as an “ imbecile,” and Shakespeare as a 
“drunken savage.’ It was not before the advent of romanticism and 
Alfred de Vigny’s admirable Maure and Marchand de Venise, the 
Roméo et Juliette of Emile Deschamps, a little later the Ham/et of 
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Alexandre Dumas and M. Paul Meurice, the Paro//es and the Fulstaff 


of the latter and M. Auguste Vacquerie, the Ming Lear and the 
Macbeth of Jules Lacroix, besides the definitive translations by 
Benjamin Laroche, M. Guizot, Francois Victor Hugo and M. 
Montaigut—it was not before this that his work and name were 
established and consecrated amongst the French. 

But now, both his work and his name are familiar in France. 
Every year we see youthful dramatic or lyrical works appear that 
have been directly imitated from or manifestly inspired by Shake- 
speare’s dramas, comedies, and fairy plays. His name and work 
are known and admired by all who read, and are almost as popular 
as the great French dramatists, if not more so, in some cases. 
And so much the better; but what a long time this halting justice 
has taken ! 

Racine had a different fortune. Glory fell to his lot, that success 
which is called glorious when it comes in a man’s lifetime; he was 
appreciated by both court and city, esteemed by those in power and 
by the fair sex, and he died in honourable disgrace in the midst of 
those dear to him, all of whom were filled with admiring and grateful 
respect towards him, so that his death, on the day after the Esther 
and Athalie, was the hour of his triumph. Criticism had, at the 
utmost, only scratched him when his Phédre appeared, but what a 
revenge over Pradon !—and after his two sublime biblical plays, 


‘« Pour avoir fait pis qu’ Esther. 
Comment diable a-t-il pu faire *”’ 


He has received, during more than two centuries, a perpetual 
ovation, not only in France, but everywhere else; in England, 
where it was immoderate, since it was at the expense of Shake- 
speare and the national literature; and in Germany where Goethe 
and Schiller translated his works. It is true that in France there 
was a momentary revolt towards 1830. Indeed one man, who later 
on himself laughed at his youthful freak, M. Granier de Cassagnac 
(the father of the impetuous Bonapartist ex-deputy) made himself 
celebrated, before he became the important personage that every one 
knows, by daring to print the monstrosity, “ Racine est un polisson !” 
Others called the author of Jphigénie, with Rotrou, Corneille, Moliére, 
and all the great men of the great epoch, ‘ buste, perruque, ganache,” 
and other graceful names. But just as in the case of Pradon, what a re- 
venge he had, with Rachel down to Sarah Bernkardt, upon every stage 
in the two worlds! Our best writers of this century— Chateaubriand, 
Hugo (whose expression, “divine Racine,” I have already quoted), 
Sainte-Beuve, who wrote the ode, “‘ Les /armes de Racine,” our latest 
poets, our literary reviews, the most advanced (as they say) in «s- 
thetics, every one, amongst us and everywhere else, sings the praises 
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of his glory. A pure glory if ever one existed; perhaps the most 
beautiful, the whitest, the purest in a word, that has ever passed 
through revolutions without losing the least of its splendours, of its 
dazzling brilliance, of its archangel plumes and wings of genius, of 
its godlike (whether pagan or Christian) radiance. Did not Napoleon, 
at Saint Helena, thinking of his son, from whom he had been piti- 
lessly separated, often repeat the lines of the Andromaque : 


‘« Je passais jusqu’aux lieux, ot l’on garde mon fils 
Je ne l’ai pas encore embrassé d’aujourd’ hui.” 

A statue of Racine was erected long ago in his native town, though 
not in Paris (except in the Théatre Francais) ; an omission bound to 
be redeemed, with many others in the French capital, which is too 
much devoted to politics and to its public men who, as a rule, are 
mediocre or mischievous. 

England, so hospitable to foreigners, even to their dead, as West- 
minster Abbey proves, has not adopted the custom of erecting their 
statues in public places. She cannot be reproached for not raising 
a monument to a poet who was quite a stranger to her, although, 
indirectly, she came in contact with him, fer his son, Louis Racine, 
produced the first French translation of “ Paradise Lost.” Still, let us 
congratulate her upon the homage, tardy it is true, now paid to 
Shakespeare in Leicester Square, at one time so squalid with its dead 
turf and zinc horse, from which one of the Georges had fallen, and 
which was repainted with a different colour every night by practical 
jokers, sometimes of a malodorous species ; but now, after arranging a 
pretty garden in the square, she has adorned it with a fine statue, 
in white marble, of her first poet and her greatest man... . But 
let us applaud our Paris, at times so blameworthy, so frivolous, and 
always calumniated, for possessing a Rue Milton—and a statue of 
Shakespeare. 

Paut VERLAINE. 
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Every religion assumes it possesses the true Secret of God. It may 
be the esoteric doctrine lying behind the symbolic forms of the 
Egyptian Pantheon; the oneness of Allah and the commission given 
to his Prophet; the Wisdom found by Guatama; the Hesiodic 
order of cosmogony, or the divine character of the Sun by whose 
godhead we live; the better place in Hades of those who were 
initiated—whatever it may be: each religion claims its own right 
of divine pre-emption, and how it, and it alone, holds the key of 
knowledge—how it, and it alone, can pronounce the shibboleth that 
admits the worthy soul to the courts of heaven. Scientists of a 
certain order follow suit; so do philosophers of a lower kind; and 
discoverers, who have hit on the one predominant physical truth con- 
cerning creation, are as many as there are others who have found the 
governing factor of human nature. Each man has his private 
trouvaille, which, for the most part, he asserts to have been gathered 
and garnered by his own unassisted efforts ; and only those of true 
and real moral nobility confess their obligations to a predecessor. 
Yet there are always those predecessors, like the dawn before the 
sunrise. Neither Thales nor Anaxagoras, neither Aristotle nor Plato, 
sprang autogenetically into philosophic maturity, like so many Athenes 
fully armed from the brain of Zeus. Even Darwin, who, the true dis- 
coverer of a hitherto unrecognised law, has revolutionized modern 
scientific thought and done for biology what Kepler and Newton 
did for astronomy—even Herbert Spencer, with his all-embracing 
system of synthetic philosophy—even these two have not worked 
whelly on the line of spontaneous generation. Lach has been in a 
certain sense preceded, each to a certain extent influenced, And 
each would be the first to acknowledge what part and how much, of 
his own out-put, was the consequence of the labours of pioneers. 
Groping and in the dark as those pioneers were—marksmen aiming 
well but never hitting the true goal—they showed at least the direction 
to be taken ; and Descartes and Lamarck, Proudhon and Comte, are 
not without honour in the new temples raised to Truth and Science. 
The beginnings of belief are hard to trace. We in Christian 
England, for example, claim for our religion the credit of being the 
starting-point of all the gentler virtues. We grant some of the more 
virile kind to the Stoics—some of the more patriotic to the Greeks 
and Romans. But before the advent of Christ we imagine the world 
to have been a mere cock-pit, where the strong fought together and 
the weak were trampled under foot—where no regard was paid to 
the poor, and where human charity was as unknown as the phono- 
graph. We forget those formal, quaintly-worded recommendations 
to that “ politeness ” which, w.th the Chinese reformer, stands for our 
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charity. We forget the direct exhortations to mercy and kindness 
of the Buddhist teacher. We forget the manly ring of certain 
humane passages in the Old Testament, and the more elaborate 
embroidery of the annotating Rabbis. We do not heed the sculptures 
in the Forum, nor care for their object-lessons. We hold to our own 
belief that Christ was the first to teach all that we mean by Charity ; 
that is, love of our neighbours, forgiveness of injuries, in honour 
preferring one another, care for the poor, tenderness to the sick—of 
which our favourite example is the hospital—in a word, altruism. 

sut some form of altruism has been inculcated in every religion long 
before the advent of Christ ; and wherever society has reached a 
certain level of civilisation it is taught in the sacred lessons, if prac- 
tised with but varying success in daily life. For it is the product 
of civilisation rather than of creed. We have only to look back to 
the barbarities of the Middle Ages, emphatically the Ages of Faith as 
they were, when no man dared to question fundamentals, but only 
corporate discipline or the schoolman’s subtleties of doctrine, to see 
how little creeds and practice go together when evolution is imper- 
fect and morality is still in the earlier stages. The difference between 
the Christian Spaniard and the heathen Peruvian, too, is another 
case in point; and the “love,” so often vaunted as peculiar to the 
Christian religion, was far to seek in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
on the Piazza at Florence, or in the fires at Smithfield. 

No philosopher of our days has insisted more on the importance 
of this same altruistic result of evolution and its relation to civilisa- 
tion, than has Mr. Herbert Spencer. In his Data of Ethics, published 
fifteen years ago, the chapter on ‘ Altruism rersvs Egoism” sets 
forth the value and far-reaching results of this quality with that 
clearness of speech and accuracy of thought which leave no room 
for doubt or mistake. We give a few of his more characteristic 
utterances. 

‘*That any one should have formulated his experience by saying that the 
conditions to success are a hard heart and a sound digestion is marvellous, 
considering the many proofs that success, even of a material kind, greatly 
depending as it does on the good offices of others, is furthered by whatever 
creates good will in others, . . . . This increase of personal benefit achieved 
by benefiting others is but partially achieved where a selfish motive prompts 
the seemingly-unselfish act; it is fully achieved only when the act is really 
unselfish. . . . . The sensitiveness to purely personal enjoyments is main- 
tained at a higher pitch by those who minister to the enjoyments of others, 
than it is by those who devote themselves wholly to personal enjoyments. 
This, which is manifest even while the tide of life is high, becomes still more 
manifest as life ebbs. It is in maturity and old age that we especially see 
how, as egoistic pleasures grow faint, altruistic actions come in to revive them 
in new forms... . . ‘To those who think, it becomes clear that only through 
sympathy can plea: res be indirectly gained from things that have ceased to 
yield pleasure directly.” (The Data of Ethics: ‘‘ Altruism v. Egoism.”’) 

We supplement these by the following extracts from the chapter 
on “ Conciliation.” 
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«The actions prompted by fellow-feeling are thus to be counted among 
those demanded by social conditions. They are actions which maintenance 
and further development of social organisation tend ever to increase; and 
therefore actions with which there will be joined an increasing pleasure. 
From the laws of life it must be concluded that increasing social discipline 
will so mould human nature, that eventually sympathetic pleasures will be 
spontaneously pursued to the fullest extent advantageous to each and all. 
In natures thus constituted, though the altruistic gratifications must remain 
in a transfigured sense egoistic, yet they will not be egoistically pursued—will 
not be pursued from egoistic motives. Though pleasure will be gained by 
giving pleasure, yet the thought of the sympathetic pleasure to be gained will 
not occupy consciousness, but only the thought of the pleasure given.” (The 
Data of Ethics: ‘* Conciliation.”’) 

a is writings Mr. Spencer continually dwells on the necessary 

In all his writings Mr. $ \ 
genesis of sympathy by the circumstances of social life, and the 
effect of sympathy in qualifying the social struggle for existence— 
thus producing a higher type of man and society than when the 
predatory instincts are unchecked and war is the business of the 
rulers. He showed this first, as far back as 1850 in the chapter 
‘General Considerations ” in Social Statics. We make a few more 
extracts to still further emphasize our point of how, more than forty 
years ago, Mr. Spencer gave weight, prominence, and importance 
to this principle of altruism which, with the modern sentimentalist, 
goes by the name of Love. 


‘* Pity proper, or the altruistic sentiment which prompts the relief of suffer- 
ing in others, though there exists no connexion, personal or social, with those 
others, nor is felt any liking for them, is a sentiment that takes a considerable 
development only as fast as diminution of the predatory activities allows.” 
(Principles of Psychology, vol. ii., ‘* Corollaries,” chap. 8.) 

‘* Justice and Beneficence have a common root; and the reader will now at 
once perceive that the common root is—Sympathy. All the actions properly 
classified under the one, and which we describe as fair, equitable, upright, 
spring from the sympathetic excitement of the instinct of personal right; 
while those usually grouped under the other, as mercy, charity, good-nature, 
generosity, amiability, considerateness, are due to the action of sympathy upon 
one or more of the other feelings.” (Social Statics, p. 50.) 

“That this development of true generosity has been consequent on increase 
of sympathy, and that sympathy has gained scope for exercise and growth with 
the advance to an orderly and amiable social life scarcely needs saying.” 
(The Inductions of Ethics, chap. ‘* Generosity.’’) 

‘* Hereafter, the highest ambition of the beneficent will be to have a share 
even though an utterly inappreciable and unknown share—in the ‘ Making of 
Man.’ Experience occasionally shows that there may arise extreme interest 
in pursuing entirely unselfish ends; and, as time goes on, there will be more 
and more of those whose unselfish ends will be the evolution of humanity. 
While contemplating, from the heights of thought, that far-off life of the race, 
never to be enjoyed by them, but only by a remote posterity, they will feel a 
calm pleasure in the consciousness of haying aided the advance towards it.’’ 
(The Ethics of Social Life, chap. ‘‘ Beneficence at Large.”’ ) 





But Mr. Spencer never posed as the “ discoverer” of this law of 
altruism which comes with that state of social and moral evolution we 
term civilisation. Ile has contented himself with enunciating it as 
a truth; with showing what it has done for the advancement of men, 
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how it has worked, and how it is at once the cause and result of 
civilisation. And he has defended himself against the attacks of 
inaccurate or inadequate critics, when they have accused him of 
ignoring the action of motives of a higher kind than mere personal 
benefit, and have done their best to show that he has mistaken the 
path because he has not complicated its condition and confused the 
issue. Speaking on philosophical subjects he has spoken in philo- 
sophic language. He has not imported into his pages theological 
allusions, nor solved difficult problems by that deus ex machind so 
dear to pseudo-philosophers—the Divine Will, the Divine Fiat. 
Hence he has been attacked by the fanatics who are nothing if not 
orthodox—nothing if not reconcilers, more or less successful, of science 
and revelation. 

The last “ discoverer,” however, of this law of altruism is Professor 
Henry Drummond. In his book, The Ascent of Man, the extraor- 
dinary attitude taken by him, and the stupendous self-satisfaction 
of his “ find,” affect the reader with the same feeling as would the 
immensity of an ocean of froth—the infinitude of a universe of cloud. 
In his preface he strikes the key-note, of which the whole book is 
simply a variation in different movements; and the key-note is—no 
one before Professor Henry Drummond discovered the law of altruism 
as a natural condition of moral and social evolution, as a governing 
factor in the conduct of man to man. Where others have been con- 
tent to regard it as a modifying and progressive influence, sweeten- 
ing the acerbities and softening the severities of that earlier con- 
dition wherein the struggle for life was the absolute necessity, if 
racial and individual life were to survive at all, he has found it as 
the supreme motive force from the beginning. And this is the first 
sound given by the tinkling cymbal he calls his philosophy. 

‘*So far as the general scheme of Evolution is introduced the object is the 
important one of pointing out how its nature has been misconceived, indeed 
how its greatest factor has been overlooked in almost all contemporary scientific 
thinking. Evolution was given to the modern world out of focus, was first 
seen by it out of focus, and has remained out of focus to the present hour. The 
Evolution theory drawn to scale, and with the lights and shadows properly 
adjusted—adjusted to the whole truth and reality of Nature and of man—is 
needed at present as a standard for modern thought; and though a recon- 
struction of such magnitude is not here presumed, a primary object of these 
pages is to supply at least the accents for sucha scheme.” (Ascent of Man: 
‘* Preface.”’) 

In the Introduction, after generously patting on the back such 
incomplete thinkers as Darwin, Haeckel, Romanes, Spencer and 
Caird, confessing that each has done well in his own special limited 
sphere and that it ‘is due to these pioneer minds to treat their 
labour with respect,’ Professor Drummond—noting en passant the 
multitude of hostile critics or friendly verifiers of these “ contribu- 
tions ’’—goes on to say that the struggle for life was accepted as the 
governing factor in development, and that the drama of evolution was 
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made to hinge entirely (s’c) upon its action. Then he comes upon his 
triumphant discovery, and this is the manner in which he announces it. 

“That the struggle for life has been a prominent actor in the drama is 
certain. J'urther research has only deepened the impression of the magnitude 
and universality of this great and far-reaching law. But that it is the sole, or 
even the main agent in the process of Evolution must be denied. Creation is 
a drama, and no drama was ever put upon the stage with only one actor. The 
Struggle for Life is the ‘villain’ of the piece, no more; and like the ‘ villain’ 
in the play, its chief function is to react upon the other players for higher 
ends. ‘There is, in point of fact, a second factor which we might venture to 
call the Strugyle fur the Life of Others, which plays an equally prominent part 
even in the early stages of development, its contribution is as real, while in 
the world’s later progress—under the name of Altruism—it assumes a 
sovereignty before which the earlier Struggle sinks into insignificance. That 
this second form of Struggle should a// but have escaped the notice of Evolu- 
tionists (/) is the more unaccountable since it arises, like the first, out of those 
fundamental functions of living organisms which it is the main business of 
biological science to investigate.” 

Going on, he gushes profusely about the altruism of the animal 
mother, and ends his eulogium on maternity with another little 
tinkle of the cymbal, claiming for himself the discovery of a func- 
tion, the importance of which has already been dwelt on by the 
masters of philosophic thought and the leaders of scientific inves- 
tigations, but which he seems to think has been neglected by every 
one but himself. 

‘‘ How grave the omission of this supreme factor from our reckoning, how 
serious the effect upon our whole view of nature must now appear.” 

Truly have our best men talked to the deaf and written for the 
blind! The unblushing self-assertion of this phrase make one 
doubt if Professor Drummond has ever read the works he professes 
to understand, to criticise, and to deplore for their short-comings and 
omissions. For instance, has he ever looked into Mr. Spencer’s 
Principles of Psychology and read his chapter on “Sociality and 
Sympathy?” If so, surely he found there that law of altruism laid 
down as existing among birds and beasts as well as among men, and 
effectively illustrated. The chapter is too long to quote, but it is 
one sustained and prophetically rebutting evidence of that charge 
of “ omission”? which Professor Drummond so glibly formulates 
against modern scientific writers. It deals plainly, clearly, scien- 
tifically with the sympathetic, that is the altruistic, feelings of birds, 
mammals and men—and shows how such altruistic or sympathetic 
feelings increase in proportion io intelligence and the capacity for 
social organization. But after all, it is clear that Professor Drum- 
mond das read that chapter, seeing that he has adopted its facts, its tone, 
its chain of arguments. Also he does actually acknowledge that Mr. 
Spencer has really brushed the skirts of the doctrine of altruism, 
has really seen, if only ina dim way, that there was such a principle 
of action among organized beings, though always to himself belongs 
the honour of the full discovery. 
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Certainly to Professor Drummond belongs the honour of discover- 
ing a moral sense, a conscious * Other-ism”’ in protoplasm. Speak- 
ing of the humblest uni-cellular organisms, those that increase by 
fission, he describes how the original cell becomes too large for its 
own power of nutrition. And we venture to say that in no work 
pretending to a scientific basis, has such unscientific nonsense been 
written as is to be found in the last paragraphs of this extract. 


‘** As the cell grows larger, there is not wall enough to pass in all the food 
the far interior needs, for while the bulk increases as the cube of the diameter 
the surface increases only as the square. The bulk of the cell, in short, has 
outrun the absorbing surface ; its hunger has outgrown its satisfaction ; and 
unless the cell can devise some way of gaining more surface, it must starve. 
ence the splitting iuto two smaller cells. There is now more absorbing sur- 
face than the two had when combined. When the two smaller cells have grown 
as large as the original parent, income and expenditure will once more balance. 
As growth continues, the waste begins to exceed the power of repair, and the 
life of the cell is again threatened. The alternatives are obvious. It must 
divide or die. If it divides, what has saved its life? Self-sacrifice. By giving 
up its life as an individual, it has brought forth two individuals, and these will 
one day repeat the surrender. Here, with differences appropriate to their dis- 
tinctive spheres, is the first great act of the moral life.” 


Compare this with the analogous and evidently the original passage 
in Mr. Spencer’s chapter on “ Altruism rersvs Egoism,” written fifteen 
years ago, and we see at a glance the different tone of treatment 
adopted by the real scientific thinker and the pseudo-scientist 
writing clap-trap for an ignorant public. 


‘* Under altruism in this comprehensive sense, I take in the acts by which 
offspring are preserved and the species maintained. Moreover, among these 
acts must be included not such only as are accompanied by consciousness, but 
also such as conduce to the welfare of offspring without mental representxtion of 
the welfare—acts of automatic altruism as we may call them. Nor must there 
be left out those lowest altruistic acts which subserve race-muaintenance without 
employing even automatic nervous processes —acts not in the humblest sense 
psychical, but in a literal sense physical. . . . The simplest beings habitually 
multiply by spontaneous fission. Physical altruism of the lowest kind, dif- 
ferentiating from physical egoism, may in this case be considered as not yet 
independent of it. Jor since the two halves which, before fission constituted 
the individual, do not in dividing disappear, we may say that though the indi- 
viduality of the parent infusorium or other protozoon is lost in ceasing to be 
single, yet the old individual continues to exist in each of the new individuals. 

. « Self-sacrifice, then, is no less primordial than self-preservation, being in 
its simple physical form absolutely necessary for the continuance of life from 
the beginning: and being extended under its automatic form, as indispensable 
to maintenance of race in iypes considerably advanced: and being developed 
to its semi-conscious and conscious forms along with the continued and com- 
plicated attendance by which the offspring of superior creatures are brought to 
maturity ; altruism has been evolving simultaneously with egoism. . .. The 
imperativeness of altruism, as thus understood, is indeed no less than the 
imperativeness of egoism was shown to be in the last chapter.” 


What price does Professor Drummond put on a character for 
originality, and how high or low does he rate that for simple and 
direct plagiarism, with the denials of the “lifter” and the self- 
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gratulation of the wearer of borrowed plumes superadded? This 
passage, however, is only in accord with the whole tendency of this 
curiously unabashed book. 

Fired by enthusiasm for his grand discovery that the Struggle for 
the Life of Others—beginning with the conscious self-sacrifice of 
protoplastic fission—runs side by side with that for the individual 
as well as the racial life, Professor Drummond seems almost entirely 
to forget that earlier and more important condition. ‘Nature red 
in tooth and claw” has no place in his cosmos, and all is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. The rapine and slaughter integral 
to a world which feeds on itself, and whereof the old materials are 
continually being destroyed in one form to be reproduced in another 
—this rapine, this slaughter, this perpetual fear haunting the weaker, 
this unavoidable death for all created beings, the fight, the struggle, 
the starvation, oppression and victimization of some for the benefit of 
others—nothing of all this shakes his complacent optimism. Pan- 
gloss himself was not more content with things as they were, includ- 
ing piracy and imprisonment, marooning and mutilation, than is 
Professor Henry Drummond with Nature, now that he has found 
the key to the great mysteries of life and death. That key is Love. 
To his mind the gravity of the struggle for life has been exaggerated. 
That hidden Aceldama in the fields and forests is a joyous play- 
ground for beast and bird and insect. Indeed, he seems to think 
that the deaths of those weaker creatures which go to feed the 
stronger is rather a pleasurable process than otherwise. In any case, 
he minimizes suffering till it fades out of the field altogether. For 
the universe spells Love, and this Love—which is his name for 
altruism—is as mystic in quality and as shadowy in form as any of 
Jacob Boehm’s utterances. It is Love everywhere. Love in the 
flutter of the dove between the talons of the hawk—Love in the sob 
of the deer beneath the claws of the lion. ‘ Love is the final result 
of Evolution,” he says in one place (page 429), and “ Evolution is 
Advolution—better, it is Revelation—the phenomenal expression of 
the Divine—the progressive realisation of the Ideal—the Ascent of 
Love,” he says in another (page 435). Furthermore, he discourses 
thus :— 

‘In Evolution, Creation has shown her hand. To have kept the secret 
from Man would have imperilled the further evolution. To have revealed it 
sooner would have been premature. Love must come before knowledge, for 
knowledge is the instrument of Love, and useless till it arrives. But now that 
there is Altruism enough in the world to begin the new era, there must be 
wisdom enough to direct it.”” ‘‘ The first step in the reconstruction of soci- 
ology will be to escape from the shadow of Darwinism, or rather to complement 
the Darwinian formula of the Struggle for Life by a second factor which will 
turn its darkness into light. . . . The one-sided induction has led Sociology 


into a wilderness of empiricism, and only a complete induction can reinstate 
it among the Sciences.” (Page 57.) 


In another place he says :— 
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‘** Nature in Jor/zontal section is broken up into strata which present to the 
eye of Ethical Man the profoundest distinctions in the universe; but Nature in 
the vertical section offers no break, no pause, no flaw.” (Page 59.) 

Elsewhere he speaks of Nature as a personal and conscious artificer ; 
and when he announces, for one of the many times in which he does 
announce in this book, his own discovery of Altruism, he improves 
on Mr. Kidd’s expression of belief that the seat or organ of our 
civilisation lies in “ the fund of altruistic feeling ”’ with which it has 
become equipped, by his own version in the following turn-over :— 

‘‘ But we shall endeavour to show that this fund of altruistic feeling has 
been slowly funded in the race by Nature, or through Nature, and as the direct 
and ineyitable result of that Struggle for the Life of Others which has been 
from all time a condition of existence.” (Pages 71, 72.) 

And this is science! It seems to us to be about as exact and 
correct as to speak of the “ faculties” of an embryo, using the term 
in its active and self-conscious sense. 

This mixture of sentimentality and science at second-hand pleases 
that large section which does not care to think, and does wish to 
know just a little. We have no desire to decry or deny the benefi- 
cient work of Christianity in the world, but we object on grounds of 
historic truth to the ascription to this one religion only of sentiments 
and moral doctrines common to all. The Hindoo says, “ To live for 
others is the greatest happiness,’ and Epicurus placed his greatest 
happiness in virtue. When Professor Drummond claims for Christi- 
anity the merit of creating family life and domestic love he surely 
dreams. Christ is reported to have expressly said, “ Think not that 
I am come to send peace on earth; I came not to send peace, but a 
sword. For I am come to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law. And a man’s foes shall be those of his 
own household. He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me.”’—Matt. x. 

But Alcestis and Arria, Iphigeneia and Antigone, the numerous 
instances of conjugal devotion to be found in classic history, as, say, 
Panthea and Agiatis—the love of Cicero for his dead daughter, his 
“little mistress,’ his “ dominula’”—of Marcus Aurelius for his 
wife, and his manly care for her welfare—wherein, by the way, lies 
the best answer to her slanderers—these, with countless other 
examples, dispose of this kind of sectarian special pleading, which 
ascribes to a creed what is due to human nature. Christianity no 
more invented the Family than it invented Virtue. Indeed, what is 
original anywhere? The story of Antinous is that of Sacrifice, all the 
same as are the stories of Abraham and Isaac, of Jephthah’s daughter, 
of the old Greek demi-gods and Roman heroes, who gave themselves 
for humanity and their country—that is, for the good of others. 
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Nay, Christ Himself had his forerunner in Chrishna, and His doctrines 
were forestalled by Confucius and Gautama, as in a sense by Plato and 
Socrates. 

We take exception to the unscientific and more than sickly tone 
of Professor Drummond’s eulogium on the Love which he asserts 
rules creation from the protopiastic base to the summit of human 
society at the end of the nineteenth century—the Professor himself 
standing on the apex like the angel on the top of Sant’ Angelo. 
Without even a side-glance to the truths of human life—to the war 
going on between capital and labour; between the Haves and the 
Have-nots ; between classes in England, races and religion in Ireland, 
anarchy and organizaticn everywhere; between political opponents, 
and in society generally ; between the nations which stand like dogs 
straining in the leash, held back only by economic considerations 
from hurling themselves across the frontier in that deadly war so 
sure to come, nations armed to the teeth and “spoiling” for the 
fight—we are treated to these mystical pzans on Love in the abstract 
as the one predominant factor of modern, that is, evoluted life, and 
the idea of justice is nowhere. 

We prefer Mr. Spencer’s theorem. 

“ Perhaps the soul of goodness in things evil,” he says, beginning 

thus his chapter on “ Justice ’’ :— 
‘*Is by nothing better exemplified than by the good thing, justice, which, in a 
rudimentary form exists within the evil thing revenge. Meeting aggression 
by counter-aggression is, in the first place, an endeavour to avoid being sup- 
pressed by the aggressor; and to maintain that ability to carry on life which 
justice implies; and it is, in the second place, an endeavour to enforce justice 
by establishing an equality with the aggressor; inflicting injuries as great as 
have been received. . . . . Throughout ancient societies at large, militant in 
their activities, in their types of structure, and in the universally-established 
system of status or compulsory co-operation, justice is not differentiated in 
thought from altruism in general. In the literature of the Chinese, the 
Persians, the ancient Indians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews, justice is in the 
main confounded with generosity and humanity. The maxim commonly sup- 
posed to be especially Christian, but which as we have seen was in kindred 
forms enunciated among various peoples in pre-Christian days, shows us this. 
‘Do unto others as you would they should do unto you,’ is an injunction 
which merges generosity and justice in one. In the first place it makes no 
distinction between that which you are called upon to do to him on grounds of 
equity, and that which you are called upon to do to him on grounds of 
kindness; and, in the second place, it includes no recognition, overt or tacit, 
of those claims of the doer which we call ‘rights.’ In the consciousness of 
justice, properly so called, th re is included an egoistic as well as an altruistic 
element—a consciousness of the claims of self and a sympathetic consciousness 
of the claims of others.” 

This seems to us a more exact reading of moral motives than all 
Professor Drummond’s frothy declamation about Love; wherein, by 
the way, he says nothing about the present tendency to sacrifice jus- 
tice to generosity—that vicious sentiment which is everywhere alike, 
in politics and in social activities, dissociating reward from merit— 
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taking away from him who has earned to give to him who has not 
earned, so that the natural difference between the lives of the supe- 
rior and inferior shall, so far as possible, be artificially obliterated. 
Again, we prefer Mr. Spencer’s rendering of the relation between 
family love and social sympathy to Professor Drummond’s account :— 
‘‘Only where monogamic marriage has become general and eventually 
universal—only where there have consequently been established the closest 
ties of blood—only where family altruism has been most fostered, has social 
altruism become conspicuous.” (Data of Ethics: ‘* Altruism v. Egoism.”’) 
It is impossible to give all the passages wherein Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has laid down principles and adduced facts to support them, 
which Professor Drummond has coolly appropriated as his own, 
defacing them in the process with unworkable sentimentalities, to 
catch the taste of the uncritical and scientifically uneducated public. 
That he has succeeded in his aim is proved by the enormous success 
of his book—mere hash of other men’s labour as it is—a plagiarism 
trom first to last. It is a thing of this kind which makes one des- 
pair of one’s generation. The greedy haste to swallow any form of 
quackery while neglecting truer and better-grounded expositions— 
the seeming inability to grasp first principles or to go to the foun- 
tain-head for knowledge—the curious pleasure taken in mysticism 
and sentimentality, and the no less curious aversion from the calm dis- 
tinctness of science—the comfort of phrases analogous to the blessed 
word Mesopotamia—all point to a state of mental confusion which 
argues ill for the future and which certainly proves the present to be 





unsatisfactory. There is nothing which average people dislike more 
than precision of thought, the logical genesis of opinion, the root- 
work of a creed; nothing that delights them so much as picturesque- 
ness of statement irrespective of its truth 





as sentimentality irre- 
ducible by logic or reason to anything resembling common-sense, 
And, as the exponent of that form of pseudo-science which puts new 
wine into cld bottles, and expects to make a good thing of the 
storage, Professor Drummond fulfils all these conditions and supplies 
all these ingredients in profusion. Hence his popularity. He brings 
his subject, which only the educated can rightly understand, down 
to the level of the ignorant. He strips science of her divinity and 
sends her out as a cottage-maid, or rather as a young priest, of whom 
no one need be afraid. But he lets slip truth in this endeavour to 
extract milk for babes out of the meat for men; and his rendering 
of synthetic philosophy is both inadequate and shallow. Whatever 
is true is borrowed; whatever is false, strained, and inconclusive, is 
his own. His sin is the sin of plagiarism, with the additional offence 
of distortion in the lifting. 

EK. Lynn Linton. 








THE MUNICIPAL MUSEUMS OF PARIS. 


THERE are not a few things in the municipal government of Paris 
which no sensible Englishman would desire to imitate in London— 
amongst these are the wholesale demolition of old streets, the mono- 
tony of sundry new streets, the passion for a geometric plan, and 
the habit of renaming public places every few years, if possible so as 
to convey an insult to Conservatives and priests. But there are 
certain things in the municipal organization of Paris which are a 
model for the civilised world to follow, and which must fill Londoners 
with wonder and envy. Amongst these are the fine historical and 
artistic foundations of the city, the historical Museum and Library, 
the educational institutions, and the noble Municipal Hall, now 
almost finally completed. 

There are at least two institutions which London may be said pre- 
eminently to need, and which have now been carried out in Paris 
with extraordinary energy and skill. The first of these is an ade- 
quate Council Hall and offices: the other is an adequate historical 
Museum, a scientific history of the city, and an historical Library, 
specially devoted to the antiquities of London, answering to the 
Musée Carnavalet of Paris. For London the difficulty arises from 
the double government, the mischievous survival of the old “ City ” 
in rivalry with the new city one hundred times larger. This 
nuisance is now in a fair way to be ended—a fact which makes it 
all the more urgent to consider the want of a fit municipal building 
and local institutions worthy of the amalgamated city—the richest 
and most vast in the world. 

In the Guildhall, as yet monopolised by the effete Corporation of 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, London has, it is true, a hall which in 
antiquity, scale, and historic traditions is worthy of it, were it not 
disfigured by vile adjuncts and mean ornaments. But the Guild- 
hall is a mere hall, and offers no facilities for such offices as would 
be needed for an united London government. Whether the Guild- 
hall could be ultimately incorporated with a fitting municipal build- 
ing, whether it stands on a suitable and central site, are matters 
which we need not now consider. What is certain is, that the 
offices at present connected with the Guildhall are hardly worthy of 
the old Corporation of London, and would be utterly unworthy of 
the new Corporation of London, as it is to be, were it not that the 
present London County Council Buildings are even more glaringly 
unworthy, inconvenient, and discreditable to our colossal and wealthy 
city. 
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The Museum and Library at Guildhall are creditable institutions, 
but neither of them is specially devoted to London and its history, 
and they cannot be compared for a moment with the immense col- 
lections of the Musée Carnayalet ; and though the old Crypt is inte- 
resting as an architectural relic of the fifteenth century, its vaults 
form a most insufficient place to house historical objects for public 
exhibition. London, as soon as it is finally amalgamated and reor- 
ganized, will need a new City Hall and offices, and it ought to have 
a special Museum and Library for the history of London, and an 
authoritative history such as that of Paris. Paris now possesses 
these in a form more perfect and complete than any city of Europe 
ever had. And, using the experience of some recent visits, I propose 
to say something of the Hotel de Ville of Paris, and of its adjunct, 
the Musée Carnavalet. 

The Hoétel de Ville, rebuilt since 1871, on the site and on the 
lines of the beautiful old building of Francois I., is unquestionably 
one of the most noble palaces in Europe, with a history that accords 
with the history of the city. The Hall of the Corporation of Paris 
has had its seat there for some five centuries and a half, ever since 
Etienne Marcel, the year after the battle of Poitiers, bought the old 
Maison de Gréve, as part of his vast schemes for the defence, enlarge- 
ment, and re-organization of the city. It is a fitting tribute to one 
of the most extraordinary men whom Paris ever produced, to have 
raised under the Hall which he founded the fine equestrian statue of 
the famous Provost of the Merchants. The building, which was 
begun on this spot in the time of Francois I., was one of the earliest 
and one of the most exquisite of all the Renascence palaces of 
France ; and, as completed under Ilenri IV., it had no superior in 
its own style in Northern Europe. 

The history of the gradual development of the original building 
over a period of more than three centuries from Frangois I, to Louis 
Napoleon, its size being increased eight or ten fold without its first 
design and character being destroyed, is certainly one of the most 
interesting episodes in modern architecture; but it is too intricate 
and technical to be followed without plans and illustrations. The 
five centuries of Parisian history from the wild times of Etienne 
Marcel to the wilder days of the Commune and the conflagration of 
May, 1871, centre round this typical building, and make the Place 
de Gréve as memorable a spot as any in Europe. As every one knows, 
within the last twenty years the Hétel de Ville has been entirely 
rebuilt, on an even grander scale, and with more elaborate ornamen- 
tation; but in design it is a complete reproduction of the building 
as it stood in 1871, with certain modifications, and, as many believe, 
with decided improvements. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton, in his most judicious and beautiful book, 
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Paris in Old and Present Times, does not hesitate to call the Hotel de 
Ville in its first freshness of 1883, “The most perfectly beautiful of 
modern edifices”; “the fairest palace ever erected in the world.” 
To many eyes, the mellowed tone of ten years is a gain, and that of 
a hundred years will perhaps prove a greater gain still. Many will 
be ready to agree that, as it stands completed, it is the most success- 
ful and interesting building that has been built in Europe in the 
present century. The exquisite material and workmanship, the 
refinement und delicacy of its parts, the ingenuity of its composi- 
tion, its noble site and perfect appropriateness, make it a source of 
constant delight to a cultivated observer. To count it as perfect or 
worthy to rank with the best buildings of a great age—even with 
such a palace as the original Louvre of Pierre Lescot, or Inigo 
Jones’s orig nal design for Whitehall—is a very different thing. If 
we imagine the existing building without its vast wings, i.e. as it 
was in the time of Louis XIII., it would be an edifice of singular 
grace and just proportion. But then it would be less than one-fifth 
of its present size, and in no sense a great palace at all. As it now 
stands, we cannot but notice that it is a vast superstructure, or annexre 
to an exquisite centre. And, since the huge annexed wings have 
two stories besides the roof, while the central block has but one 
story, the enormous wings designed in the present century overtop 
and overload the central block designed in the sixteenth century. 
The addition has been made with signal skill, but we cannot help 
secing that the building is the result of two distinct ideas, and that 
a lovely original gem has been converted into an imposing pile. But 
even so, how bright, graceful, and harmonious a mass does it appear, 
glittering like mirble in the summer sun, as if it had risen purified 
from all its sorulre memories—the most artistic achievement in stone 
of the nineteenth century. 





But I have no wish to venture on the field of art—a ground where 
one is apt to be assailed by the professors of plaster and brick 
genus irritabile structorum—my present purpose is to say a word for 
the civic appropriateness of the Hotel de Ville. As Paris has not 
grown out westwards and northwards quite like London, but as the 
Cité is still its practical centre, the Hotel de Ville is perfectly well 
placed on the historic site it has held for five centuries and a half, 
No site in Paris, except that of the Louvre, is superior, and very few 





sites anywhere in Northern Europe are equal to it. Dut when we 
examine the building in detail, we notice that it forms an immense 
historical museum. It is covered with statues, names, and dates 
which recall every incident in the strange history of Paris. No one 
will say that the statues are all works of art, or that all the mei 
commemorated are statesmen or heroes. Dut how completely it 
puts to shame the decorations of our London Guildhall, with the 
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gingerbread portal of Dance, the tomfoolery of Gog and Magog, and 
the monument of Lord Mayor Beckford. The Hotel de Ville of 
Paris is at least a serious attempt to raise a historic monument to the 
memory of the actors in the fierce communal life of Paris. Our Guild- 
hall reeks only of Jingoism and turtle soup. 

Within, this vast building, which contains, it is said, in its various 
offices four thousand persons, has been made a museum of modern 
art. Those who care may retort that the art is melodramatic, which 
some of it undoubtedly is. But it is the best that France to-day can 
produce, and it may fairly be doubted if the rest of Europe could 
produce as good. Certainly some of the sculpture could not be 
equalled out of France, and several of the mural decorations in colour 
put to shame what has hitherto been attempted amongst us. Some 
hundred works in sculpture—groups, reliefs, statues, busts, carya- 
tides, chimney-pieces—are by Barrias, Gautherin, Mercié, Dalou, 
Guillaume, and Falguiére. Of mural decorations in colour there 
will be ultimately more than two hundred distinct pieces by such 
painters as Puvis de Chavannes, J. Lefebvre, Cormon, Maignan, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Laurens, Gervex, Cazin, B. Constant, Besnard, 
Rixens, Humbert, and Bonnat. The idea of the Hotel de Ville 
decorations apparently is to make the building a museum of modern 
art, a civic Luxembourg gallery, the prize of the aspiring sculptor 
and painter. 

It is easier to point out the weaknesses of these works than to 
show how France, or even Europe in these fin de siécle days, is likely 
to get any better. There is no doubt a good deal of jobbery and 
favouritism in the selection of the artists, and not a little of vulgar 
réclame in their productions. But such is the curse under which Art 
exists in this closing decade of our century. In the meantime there 
are some interesting experiments in mural decoration. Puvis de 
Chavannes, Humbert, Lefebvre show interesting designs; and at 
least there is the merit of variety of methods in search of some higher 
type. It is now the fashion to execute these works, not in true 
fresco on plaster, but in a preparation of wax painted on canvas. By 
this means the pictures are moveable and can be exhibited in the 
Salon before they are set in situ on the walls. The device has some 
advantages in that the picture can be preserved from destruction, and 
is not liable to the decay inevitable to plaster. But though it 
escapes the shiny surface of an oil painting, it never attains the 
peaceful radiance of true fresco; and the practice of Salon exhibition 
introduces a new horror and fresh extravagance even into the absurd 
art of ceiling painting. If Puvis de Chavannes has come nearer to 
mural decoration than his compeers in Europe, it may safely be 
affirmed that Bonnat in his “Triomphe de ]’Art,”’ designed for the 
ceiling of the Salon des Arts of the Hotel de Ville, and exhibited 
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this year in the Champs Elysées Salon, fulfils one’s ideal of the 
Degradation of Art by extravagance, vulgarity, noise, and general 
inanity. 

Still, after counting all the failures and all the absurdities, one 
cannot deny that the Hétel de Ville shows a determined effort to 
place the civic government of Paris in one of the noblest palaces of 
modern times, which shall be at once a municipal Herodn, or monu- 
ment of civic patriotism, and a museum of modern art, in all its 
forms, plastic and graphic. The purpose, the effort is right; the 
execution, if faulty, takes its faults from the age. It has not been 
done as it was done at Athens, or Venice, or Florence ; but it has 
been done far more worthily than it has been done elsewhere in 
modern Europe. And if we take the Hotel de Ville as a whole, 
inside and outside, its architecture and its decorations, its sculptures, 
paintings, fittings, and ornaments, it must be said—not only to put 
to shame Dance’s dismal Mansion House and the make-shift offices 
where the County Council governs London—but even to hold its own 
at least on equal terms with that on which England has lavished 
such vast sums and such infinite labour (alas! how often in vain!)— 
the Houses of Parliament at Westminster. 

It seems quite natural to Englishmen to house their national Par- 
liament in the most sumptuous palace their artists can raise, and to 
fill it with works of decorative art from pinnacle to pavement. A 
healthy instinct tells them that such lavishness stimulates patriotism, 
and makes government more effective by embodying the seat of 
authority with impressive symbols. Whatever our party politics 
and our economic creed, all thinking men amongst us are satisfied 
within reasonable limits to accept such public magnificence, however 
much we grumble at the form which it takes. In Paris this public 
magnificence is the special delight of civic patriotism. And, when 
we have a civic patriotism in London, it will need some similar 
expression, Londoners are fast learning this lesson of municipal 
patriotism ; and they cannot too early study the example in this 
matter of the city of Paris, which places its urban government in a 
building that reflects and concentrates the beauty of their beautiful 
city, and forms at once a museum of art and an historic monument. 

The Municipal Council of Paris, which has its seat in the Hotel 
de Ville, is charged with education as well as care of the streets, and 
as such has charge of many subordinate institutions, and has sundry 
affiliated departments. One of the most characteristic of these is the 
Museum and Library, now seated in the Hétel Carnavalet, in the 
Marais quarter near the Place des Vosges (old Place Royal). This is 
now devoted to a museum of monuments, pictures, sculptures, and 
other works relating to the history of Paris in all ages. It begins 
with the Stone Age in the basin of the Seine, and goes down to the 
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present day. Everything of pre-historic, Gallic, Gallo-Roman, 
Noman, Gothic, Renascence, Revolutionary, and Modern art found 
in Paris, and illustrating the history of the city, is here collected. 
It contains a collection of pictures of Paris at various ages, maps, 
plans, models, and other works, showing the aspect of the city at 
successive epochs from the sixteenth century to the present day. By 
these it is easy to get an exact conception of Paris from the time 
when it was a fortified feudal city, and of its gradual development 
to the city we see to-day. These pictures are in great measure the 
sources from which M. Hoffbauer made his ingenious pictures for his 
great work, Paris a travers les Ages. His large oil picture—‘“ Paris 
under Henri III., in 1588 ’—as seen from the tower of the Louvre, 
is singularly instructive. One is glad to hear that M. Hoffbauer’s 
original drawings have been procured by the Museum, and are about 
to be specially exhibited. It is seldom safe to trust in an imaginary 
“restoration.” But Hoffbauer is a learned antiquarian as well as 
an artist, an engineer, an architect, and an accomplished historian. 
His views of old Paris will not only bear very close study, but are 
singularly vivid presentations of the ancient city in all its phases. 

The Hotel Carnavalet is, after the Louvre and the Cluny museums, 
the most interesting and pleasant of the public galleries. The acci- 
dent that it is situated far from the quarters of fashion, tourists, 
and students, and also that it is a recent acquisition of the city, has 
made it so little frequented that, to all but a small fraction of 
visitors, its very existence is unknown. Yet no more delightful 
relic of old France survives in the busy quarter which was the 
“quartier St. Germain” of the Francois and the Henris in the 
sixteenth century. The chateau itself is a link between the Renas- 
cence of the age of Pierre Lescot and the literary society of the 
Grand Monarque; so that both the objects exhibited in the Museum, 
and the books and engravings of the Library, gain a special savour 
of their own from being housed in a rare historic palace. 

The H6tel was built for Jacques des Ligneris, President of the 
«« Parlement,” by Pierre Lescot and Bullant, in 1550, and the facade 
was adorned with some large and beautiful reliefs by Jean Goujon. 
In 1578 it was sold to Francoise de la Beaune, wife of Francois de 
Kernevenoy, or Kernevalec, a Breton, who had been governor of 
Henri III. From them it has retained the name of Carnavalet, taken 
to be a euphonious corruption. The only part of the original build- 
ing is the central block facing the entrance, and the ground floor of 
the three sides of the court, including the portal of entrance from 
the street. Ducerceau continued the work of Pierre Lescot; and 
Mansard, in 1660, transformed it by adding the eastern facade on 
the street, and raising a new story on the original ground floor of 
the three sides. The work of the seventeenth century is greatly 
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inferior to that of the sixteenth; but it has in no way destroyed its 
peculiar grace. Madame de Sévigné leased and inhabited the Hotel 
from 1677 till her death in 1696. The rooms used by her and her 
daughter, Madame de Grignan, the hardly worthy recipient of the 
famous letters, are now devoted to the Library and the collection of 
prints. They retain their original form, decoration, and panelling. 
Here the student, by the courtesy of the director and the librarian, 
Dr. Robinet, may pass delightful days of study, surrounded by por- 
traits and mementoes of the time, and can almost cease to believe 
that two hundred years have passed since the greatest of letter- 
writers used to sit in the same room with the same ornaments, 
labouring at her daily task of love, or receiving the brilliant literary 
society of her age. 

It is indeed a singular combination of good fortune and good 
taste that has placed the municipal museum and library of Paris in 
a building which is itself a most instructive school of architecture, a 
fascinating relic of the ancient city, and the historic seat of one of 
the chief intellectual movements of the great age of Louis XIV. It 
would not be possible to find for London so appropriate and interest- 
ing a building, even if the materials of such a municipal museum 
and library were already at hand. Something of the kind might 
have been done, if the Metropolitan Board of Works, when it 
acquired old Northumberland House, had converted it into an 
historical Museum and Library of London antiquities, and had placed 
therein such objects and works of art and literature as may now be 
seen in the Guildhall, South Kensington, and in sundry other collec- 
tions and libraries. But then London would not have had the Grand 
Hotel or even the Avenue Theatre. 

The collections in the Museum show us types of civilisation from 
the age of the lake-dwellers, who founded some pile fastnesses in the 
broads of the Seine, down to our own times; and they serve to bring 
out first, that Paris was an earlier and much more important Roman 
town than ever was London, and next, that the city of Paris had no 
such break in its history as befell London after the departure of the 
Romans, and the decay of the Briton population until its resettle- 
ment by the Saxons. 

From the age of the Roman conquest down to the Renascence 
there is a series of objects—tombs, sarcophagi, statuettes, reliefs, 
pottery, inscriptions, glass, bronzes, medals, coins, with fragments 
of carvings, doorways, finials, and statues from medieval churches 
and buildings. From the middle of the sixteenth century until our 
own times there is a complete collection of paintings, drawings, 
sketches, plans, and engravings showing every chief building and 
every aspect of the city at successive epochs. ‘The Cemetery of the 
Innocents in the sixteenth century ” (now the delicious square of the 
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Fountain) ; the “Procession of the League in 1590”’; the “ Carrousel in 
the Place Royale in 1612”; the series of views by the two Raguenets, 
those of Callot, Chastillon, Demachy, and La Fontaine, and the 
engravings of Ducerceau, Israel Sylvestre, Callot, Pérelle, and 
Méryon, are of great interest to the historian, the archeologist, and 
even to the curious traveller. 

The paintings, it is true, are not, like the engravings and etch- 
ings, of any artistic merit; but from their general precision and 
great number and variety, they form ample material wherewith to 
trace the gradual transformation of the Paris of Louis XI.—the 
gloomy, picturesque, squalid, romantic, feudal city, with its enor- 
mous wealth of noble pointed architecture and grand castellated 
fortresses—into the open, airy, symmetrical, Hausmannised city of 
boulevards and gardens, palaces and hotels, so delightful to the 
man of the world and so interesting to the man of culture. The 
history of this transformation, a process steadily continued for about 
three centuries and a half, is one of the most definite and suggestive 
episodes in modern history, and almost the central school wherein to 
study the development of the art of living and the art of building 
that Northern Europe affords. The city of Chicago to-day is not an 
inexplicable fact—given enormous wealth, energy, and ambition. 
But the formation of a far more splendid Chicago on the Seine, on 
the lines and foundations and over the very structures of the Paris 
such as it is described by Victor Hugo in his Notre Dame, is one of 
the most complex and instructive chapters in the history of European 
civilisation. 

As is natural, the strongest feature of the Carnavalet Museum is 
the collection of works of art, documents, and relics that illustrate 
the Revolution. This has been largely increased by the gift of the 
great collection of M. Alfred de Liesville, in 1881. There is hardly 
a single person named in the political movement from Marie 
Antoinette, Mirabeau, and Robespierre, down to Louis Blane and 
Jules Michelet, of whom some likeness may not be found in the 
thousand pictures, engravings, busts, medals, and drawings in this 
collection. Nor would it be easy to find a single incident in the 
long struggles of 1789—1802, 1830, 1848, which is not here repre- 
sented or illustrated by mementoes. For the student of the Revolu- 
tion the most diligent reading of all the authorities from Buchez et 
Roux or Berville et Barriére down to Von Sybel and Mortimer 
Ternaux, will find that he has failed to gain a vivid conception of the 
men and episodes of the time, till he has mastered the contents of the 
museum and library, with its portraits, drawings, documents, models, 
porcelains, relics, and various works of technical art. There is a 
rough but literal and contemporary sketch of the “ Féte de la Fédéra- 
tion,’ or Gathering of the Federal Delegates at the Champ de Mars in 
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1790, which carefully studied may do much to correct the clumsy cari- 
cature that Carlyle has given us of a really singular event. However 
alien to English habits and tastes, it must ‘have been a sight of 
extraordinary power to impress those present ; and it certainly pro- 
duced a profound reaction on the provinces of France. 

The Library, which now has more than eighty thousand volumes 
and seventy thousand prints, is an integral part of the Museum ; but 
the collections have increased so much of late that it is contemplated 
to remove to another building the Library which now occupies the 
apartments of Madame de Sévigné. The contents of the Library 
relate to the history of Paris; and it is a great boon to those who 
are studying it to have in one set of apartments and with the facility 
of immediate reference every book, pamphlet, or illustration which 
relates to the subject, and to find at hand at a moment’s notice fine 
impressions of the magnificent works of Ducerceau, Chastillon, 
Sylvestre, Rigaud, Pérelle, Viollet-le-Duc, Guilhermy, and Hoffbaiier, 
the etchings of Méryon and Martial, and every knewn authority 
that can throw light on the history of the city. The Library is open 
daily to all comers ; and the excellent librarian, Dr. Robinet, so well 
known for his historical works, with his courteous assistant, M. 
Colbach, are ever ready to make the reader’s task easy and pleasant. 

The history of Paris has been more fully and elaborately written 
than perhaps that of any other city in the world, unless it be Rome. 
The histories begin with Jean de Jandun in 1523, and the latest is 
that of Hofthaner, Fournier, and others—“ Paris d travers les Ages 
—Aspects successifs des monuments et quartiers historiques de Paris 
depuis le XIII siécle jusqu’a nos jours. Par M. F. Hoffbauer, 
architecte. Texte par Ed. Fournier, Paul Lacroix, A. de Mon- 
taiglon, A. Bonnardot, Jules Cousin, &c., &c., &e. Paris. Firmin 
Didot, 1872—1882. 2 vols. folio.” There is also a special historical 
society for Paris, the Société de histoire de Paris, founded in August, 
1874, which publishes annual volumes of research, and forms a centre 
for the pursuit of the archeology of the city. 

But the most important work is the great collection instituted by 
the Conseil Municipal in 1866, of which now more than thirty quarto 
volumes have been issued, many of them splendidly illustrated. This 
noble work contains the text, edited and annotated, of all the early 
histories of Paris from the fourteenth century, facsimiles from manu- 
scripts and illuminations, plans and drawings, and a great body of 
researches on all the aspects of the city life and industry. A work 
of this kind can hardly be undertaken by private adventure. It is 
eminently a duty of some public authority. When I had the honour 
of serving on the London County Council, I desired to induce the 
Council to undertake a similar work for London; but, owing to the 
absurd limits which the Act has placed on the Council’s expenditure, 
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they have no power to devote a shilling to promote such a scheme. 
The Corporation of the City can and do undertake something of the 
kind. But the Corporation unfortunately do not represent London 
and cannot act for London. 

It has often been suggested that the Municipal Government of 
London would do well to send over a small commission of experts to 
study the administrative system and municipal institutions of certain 
great towns in France and Germany, especially those of Paris and 
Berlin. Amongst the most striking lessons they would bring back 
would be a thorough examination and report on the Il6tel de Ville 
of Paris, its history and organization, and the historical museums 
and libraries connected with it. It cannot be many years now before 
public opinion will insist on the united and reconstituted City of 
London having a Hall and Palace worthy of its vast resources and 
gigantic tasks. And among the various undertakings which the new 
Council of our old City will have to take in hand are an adequate 
Museum of London antiquities, a Library of London illustrations, 
and a comprehensive history of London in all its phases, and in all 
sides of its long and memorable annals. 

Freperic Harrison. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutity Review. 


Sir,—In Mr. William Graham’s article, entitled ‘‘ Side-lights on the Second 
Empire,” in your August number, I find it stated that ‘‘ Napoleon notoriously 
owned the Morning Chronicle from 1862 until its light failed before the 
Borthwickian star of the Morning Post, about the time of the Persigny 
embassy to London.” 

Will you allow me to say, in the interest of Newspaper Press history, that 
your correspondent is very much in error here? The publication of the 
Morning Chronicle came to an end early in 1862, certain mortgages existing 
upon it having been foreclosed in interests entirely different from those now 
represented by Sir Algernon Borthwick; and there is not the slightest 
ground for the statement that Napoleon III. either ‘‘ owned,” or exercised 
the smallest influence upon, the paper at the time of its demise, or for many 
years before. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. H. Jennies. 


« Zhe Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 





